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CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS AT THE GENERAL ELECTION 
MY LECTURING TOUR IN ENGLAND. By Arminius VAMBERY 
THE VALUE OF THE IDEAL. By Vernon LEE 

THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. By A. N. CUMMING 


ROAD REPAIR: ITS WASTEFULNESS AND INEFFICIENCY. By H. 
Revell REYNOLDS, Jun. . 


TORY PRIME MINISTERS. VI.—SIR ROBERT PEEL—cont. By T. E. 
KEBBEL : : : F ; , 


A DARK PAGE IN ITALIAN HISTORY. By A. GALLENGA 
THE CATHOLIC VOTE. By E. S. HART ‘ : ; 
SOME USES OF A PARLIAMENTARY SEAT. By Peroy GREG . 
A POLITICAL COLLOQUY. By AUDAX . 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 7 Commander V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N., C.B. : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, cleanses 
it from scurf and dandriff, and makes it beau- 
tifully soft, pliable, and glossy. It contains no 
lead nor mineral ingredients, and can also be 
had in a Golden colour, especially suited for 
fair-haired children or persons whose hair has 
become grey. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. family 
bottles. Avoid imitations, Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S 
QDONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant prepara- 
tion for the teeth. Health depends in a great 
measure upon the soundness of the teeth and 
their freedom from decay, and all dentists will 
allow that neither washes nor pastes can pos. 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and 
keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non-gritty tooth-powder; such Rowland’s Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 
land’s Odonto. 


HEALTH & REFRESHMENT GAINED & REGAINED. 


LAMPLOUGH'S 


PYRETIC 
SALINE. 


AVED MY LIFE,” 


“ For the Fever had obtained a strong hold on me, 
In a few days I was quite well.’’—Extract from Letter of 
C. Fitzgerald, Esq., when Correspondent of the Man. 
chester Guardian in Albania. 


“THE GREAT REMEDY for Headache, Sea or Bilious 
Sickness, Constipation, Indigestion, Lassitude, Low Spirits, Heart- 
burn, and Feverish Colds; prevents and quickly relieves or cures 
the worst form of Typhus, Scarlet, 
Prickly Heat, Small-Pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, &c. 


Jungle, and other Fevers, 


The Pensacola Semi-Weekly Advance says: Mr. Blithorn “ informs 
us that of 300 cases (of Fever) treated by him with this medicine all 


See abundant 
Medical Testimony. 


recovered. 
Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s.,° and 21s, each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, 


We must concur with him in its great value.”’ 


E.C. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 


JOHN CARTERS 


MACHINE 


For holding a Book or 
writing desk, bmp, meals, 
&e. a 4 ~4- 9 — oe an 


wa whet es from ri - 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 
4. 10%. 

Carrying Chairs, 

\ From SSI. SB. 

‘ Bed Table 


JOHN CARTER, | 6a, New Cavendish 8t., 
Portland Place, London, W.— Only address. 
WLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 
TELEPHONE No. 3,881, 


Fitth Year of Publication. 
Revised and Enlarged, 
2s. 


LONDON IN 1885. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of 
the Principal Streets. 


Alsv its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,” &c, 


LONDON : 
H. ALLEN AND C0dO., 
18, Waterloo Place. S.W, 


W. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO”’S NEW BOOKS. 


A New Novel by the late Hugh Conway. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By Hues Conway. Author of “Called Back,” “ Dark 
Days,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
‘Mr. Conway’ s new book, ‘A Family Affair,’ is a thrilling and exciting romance... . life-like and full of 


individuality. ‘A Family Affair’ will probably become even more popular than Mr. Conway's first works.” — 
Morning Post. 


New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. S. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. Revised Texts, 


with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. By J.B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Vol. I., Vol. II. Sections I., II, Demy 8vo. 48s. 


VERE HENRY, LORD HOBART, ESSAYS AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


OF. With a Biographical Sketch. Edited by Mary, Lapy HoBart. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. 
LIFE OF ROBERT FAIRFAX OF STEETON, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 


Member for York, A.D. 1665-1725. Compiled from Original Letters and other Documents by CLEMENTS R. 
MARKHAM, C.B., FR. §., Author of “ The Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emity SHaxesPzar. In two 


sizes. (1) Extra Feap. 8vo. Elition on Hand-made Paper with red lines; (2) 18mo. immediately. 


POEMS. By Marruew Arnozv. In Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. Vol. L 


EARLY POEMS, NARRATIVE POEMS, and SONNETS. Vol. Il. LYRIC and ELEGIAC POEMS. 
Vol. = DRAMATIC and LATER POEMS. 


New Work by Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. By Marruew Arnotp, D.C.L.,LL.D. Crown 8vo. 


(Macmillan’s 4s. 6d. Serlee—How Volume, 


New Book by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
THE STORY OF NUNCOMAR AND THE IMPEACHMENT OF SIR ELIJAH 


IMPEY. By Sir James Firzsames SrepueEn, K.C.S.L., D.C.L.,a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
Bench Division. 2vols. Crown 8vo. lds. 


OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DENMARK. By Dr. Herre, 


Municipal Medical Officer, Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish by C. GopFREY SORENSEN. With 
Introduction by J. CRicaToN-BRowNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


" ‘The English Citizen Series.—New Volume. Edited by HENRY Craik, M.A. Oxon, LL.D. Glasgow. _ 
THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME. By Col. Sir Epmunp 


pu CANE, K.C.B., R.E., Chairman of Commissioners of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons, In- 
_ gece -General of Military Prisons, Surveyor-General of Prisons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. A Comparison 


of the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of the Buddha, with the Story, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of 
Christ. By S. H. Kenuoae, D.D., Professor in the Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, Pa., U.S.A., 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. By the late Joun Servicer, D.D., Author 


of “‘ Sermons,” ‘‘ Salvation Here and Hereafter,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A NEW GIFT BOOK. 


The English CMustrated sMagasine, 1885. 

The Volume for 1885 of “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE’ 
is now ready, price EIGHT SHILLINGS. The Volume consists of over 
840 closely printed pages, Illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of 
various sizes. It contains a complete novel, “ A Famuy Arrair,” by Huau 
Conway, Author of ‘‘ Called Back,” and also complete Stories and Essays 
by Bret Harte, the Author of “ John Herring,” Ancuratp Forszs, J. 
Henry Suortnouse, and others, besides numerous interesting Miscellaneous 
Articles by the First Authors of the vena 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S Subscription Library 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son’s. 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of His- 
tory, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the 
leading Magazines and Reviews. It also affords greater advantages to Subscribers 
than any other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in 
England and Wales, and to any of these Dépéts a Subscriber may be transferred 
free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Dépét where their names 
are registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the 
Clerk in Charge of the Dépét at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Perio- 
dicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and 
Subscriptions will not be accepted if Magazines and Reviews will be chiefly required. 

8.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber 
may exchange once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work 
in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. Novels exchanged 
only in unbroken and complete sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Dépit, 
will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to 
the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the 
— Termini, become subject to the London regulations. 

—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at 

any a the Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers 
the fact, that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they 
would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. To assist Subscribers in the selec- 
tion of Books, a List of the Newest Works can be had at the Bookstalls free of 
charge. This List is published every alternate month. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, 


or 186, Strand. gta. Pom 
For OnE Volume atatime ... ao 0 12 ri 1 1 


(Novels in more ae One shee are not enaitiite for this class of Subscription.) 


For Two Volumes ... — > 1 ll 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not avatlable for ‘this class of Subseription ) 


For Four - ae se ne te fie 139 
For Eient - ‘an soba ins alte “ae a + 
For FIFTEEN ,, oa w & 6 ® 


II.—For Subseribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 
For OnE Volume atatime ... .-- 012 O 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not available Sor this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes ,, 1 


= (Novels in more than Two Volumes are not ‘available for this class “ ae a ) 
For THREE ,, - is aa aie ree 1 3 0 


For Four - a ne x ies ia ~< ae 
For S1x “ as ne ens a ai wa 2c 8 
For TWELVE ., me ee ee 


IIT.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 


6 Months. 
5 0 


» 


For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time nis ee — q 
For Tuirty-Srx a ‘a — was a 2 14 2 
For Forty-E1eur ” a ‘aii ia .. 1010 0 18 16 
For Sixty ” : ois as —: 23 9 
For SEvENtTy-Two ‘~ — ro os B® 28 2 0 
For E1cuty-Four - .18 0 0 3215 0 


For every ediitional Tw elve ey Tolleanee, £4 12s. 6d. 


TERMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can 
be had upon application at the Bookstalls. 
Also a Catalogue of Books in Elegant Bindings for Gentlemen's Libraries. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: Being a Description of some of the most Famous 
Instances of the Leading into Ambush and Surprise of Armies, from the time of Hannibal to 
the period of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Matueson, C.S.1., Author of “ The Decisive 
Battles of India,” &c 8vo. With Portrait of General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B. 18s. 

** Colonel Malleson has dealt with his subjects in an interesting and skilful manner, putting living flesh on the 


dry bones of history, and bringing scenes dimmed by the lapse of centuries almost as vividly before our eyes as if 
the incidents described had happened yesterday.’’—Athenewm. 

“Each of Colonel Malleson’s books is veritably an improvement on its predecessor, and this his latest pro- 
duction—a description of half a score memorable events in the history of the world—is a perfect specimen of the 
art of imparting solid, authentic information in the shape of a series of entertaining, readily-remembered 
narratives.” —Whitehall Review. 


“WHERE CHINESES DRIVE”; or, English Student Life in Pekin. By a 
Sropent INTERPRETER. With Examples of Chinese Block Printing and other Illustrations. 
12s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! = Ane of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 


Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. Harotp Finog- 
Hatron. 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY and of the Disturbances which 


Accompanied it among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotmes. Second Edition, Revised. 
8vo. With Map and Plans. 21s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA from 1746 to 1849 Inclusive. With a 
Portrait of the Author, Map, and 4 Plans. By Colonel G. B. Matieson, C.S.I., Author of the 
“ Battlefields of Germany.” 8vo. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter. 18s. 


HIGH-CLASS COOKERY RECIPES as Taught in the National School for Cookery, 


South Kensington, S.W. Prepared by Mrs. CHarLes CLARKE, the Lady Superintendent 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. New Volume. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. By Etizasetn Ropins PENNELL. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

PRIVATE LAWRIE AND HIS LOVE: a Tale of Military Life. By Smmury 
B. Jevons. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest 
to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keener, C.1E., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks 
in India,” &c. 8vo. with Map. 18s. 


LONDON in 1885. [Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 
Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By Herspert Fry, Editor of “ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. Fifth Year of Publication, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. By Percy M. Txornton, Author 


of “ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo., with Illustrations and Map. 15s. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. By Colonel T. H. Lewin, Author of “Wild Tribes of the South-Western 
Frontier,” &c. 18s. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 
in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and Illus- 
trations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 

The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By Col. G. B. Matuxson, C.S.L, 
Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. §S.W. 
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BOOKS ON HORSES AND RIDING 


Published by W. H. Allen & Co. 


Crown 8vo., with Portrait, 5s. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK: Learning, Park-Riding, and Hunting. With Hints 
upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donocuur (Nannie Lam- 
bert), Authoress of ‘‘ The Knave of Clubs,” ‘‘ Horses and Horsemen,” &c. 
“Thoroughly practical, dealing with learning, park-riding, hunting, and costumes, and written in a style that 
is sure to win readers. We heartily recommend the book.”—Graphic. ; } 
‘“‘A very complete and useful manual, written in a pleasant, lady-like way by a thorough mistress of the 
subject, and full of valuable hints.’’— Vanity Fair. pete 
“Mrs. Power O’ Donoghue has laid that large and increasing number of her sex devoted to equitation under 
a deep debt of gratitude by the production of this charming volume.’’—Irish Sportsman, 


Crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO RIDE AND SCHOOL A HORSE. By E. L. Anperson. 
“Tt requires the study of only a very few pages of this book to convince the reader that the author thoroughly 
understands his subject.’’ —Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


“‘ Concise, practical directions for riding and training, by which the pupil may become his own master.”— 
Land and Water. 

“ A useful and carefully written volume.’’—Sporting Times. 

“It is sensible and practical.’’—Whitehall Review. 

“* We cordially commend this book.’’—Indian Daily News. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL TRAINING FOR HORSES. By E. L. Anverson, 
Author of ‘How to Ride and School a Horse.” 

“* He is well worthy of a hearing.”’—Bell’s Life. 

“Mr. Anderson is without doubt a thorough horseman.” —The Field. 

“It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”,—The Farmer. 


“There is po reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this little book, to train as well 
as ride his horses.””"—Land and Water. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., with Illustrations. 
THE HORSE, AS HE WAS, AS HE IS, AND AS HE OUGHT TO BE. By 
James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author of “The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. 


“Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the important subject of horse- 
breeding, more especially that class known as general utility horses. The book contains several illustrations, is 
well printed and handsomely bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves.’’—Live Stock Journal. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., half-bound, 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR. Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the various 
Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; together with the latest Mode of 


Treatment, and all the requisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayuew, M.R.C.V.S. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. Containing Descriptive remarks upon 
Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account of 
the situation, nature, and value of the various points; together with comments on 
grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 
engravings from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. Maynew. A 
new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. Lupron, M.R.C.V.S. 


Crown 8vo., Illustrated, 6s 
THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN THE STABLE, 


FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wu411am Procter (Stud Groom). Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one portion or anoth er ofthis useful 
work.’’—Siotsman, 


“We cannot do better than wish that Mr. Procter’s book may find its way into the hands of all those 
eoncerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we possess.’’—England. 


2 There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be interesting to many owners.”— 


“Coming from a practical hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”—Sportsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S LATEST BOOKS. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 
MARUJA: : ANovel. By BRET HaRTE. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. (Immediately. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS: A Novel. By CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKES: : Stories mostly of the Sea. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. Post 8vo., illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. Shortly. 


BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author of “The Gates Ajar.” New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., 
illustrated cover, 1s. ; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. (Immediately. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Sea Adventure. A Book for Boys. By James Payn. With 
numerous Illustrations Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 6s. (Immediately. 


UNCLE JACK, and other Stories. By WALTER BEsANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Im mediately, 


CURLY: An Actor’s Story. By JoHN CoLEMAN. Ww ith | Illustrations 1 by J. C. | DOLLMAN. Illustrated cover, 
1s. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 


SPANISH LEGENDARY TALES. By Mrs. 8S. G. C. MippLemore, Author of “Round a Posada 
Fire.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By ©. F. Gorpon Cummina. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


With a Photo-gravure Frontispiece. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. Gorpon Cumin, Author 
of “ In the Hebrides,” “ At Home in Fiji,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James ANsow FARRER, Author of “Primitive Manners 
and Customs.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp CLopp, Author of “The Childhood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo0., 
cloth extra, 5s. 

STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original Sources. By ‘ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
5. ne og ot “Stories from the State Papers,” “The Lite of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra, 1: 


LORD TENNYSON: A Biographical Sketch. By HENRY J. JENNINGS. With a Photograph-Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

THE DEAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. The Text of the First EDITION, carefully 
reprinted, 8 vols., Demy &vo., cloth boards, 40s. 

WINE, WOMEN, AND | SON G: Medieval Latin ‘Students’ Songs. Translated into English Verse, with 
an Essay, by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Crown 8Vvo., parchment, 6s bs. 


THE POETS’ BEASTS. By Pu Rowinson, Author of “The Poets’ Birds,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 7s 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical D Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries. By FRANCES Hays. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 58. 


SOCIETY IN LONDON. By “A FOREIGN RESIDENT. ‘Eighth. Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


ouUR {coMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them: A Handbook for Students. By 
. E, Tayuor, Ph.D., F.L.S., &c., Editor of “ Science Gossip.” With 331 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., clo’ 
ae 7s. 6d. 


THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: « Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. TayLor, Ph.D., F.L.8., &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. MarTiEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., Author of “ Science in Short 
Chapters,” “A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &e. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: A Medical, Dietetic, “and General Guide for Middle and Ola Age. “By N. E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P., Author of ‘‘ One ‘Thousand Medical Maxims.” Crown Bvo., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES, 1885-6. By HERBERT FRY. Showing, 
in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects, Annual Income, Chief Officials, 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth, ls. 6d. (In the press, 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By WALTER BESANT. By Justin McCartxy, M.P. By F. W. RoBINson. 
All in a ay | Pair. Maid of Athens. | The Pg my bs eaten. 
By RoBERT BUCHANAN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. | rs IDDELL. 
a Water. Val Strange. | Hearts. | Weird Stories. | - 
. , oy By Ovum. | Pairy Water — 
Heart, ind Science. Wanda. | Prescoes. | . y W. CLARK RussELL. 
y CHARLES GIBBON. By JAMES Payn, mena the Galley-Fire. 
The Gulden 8 Shaft. Kit: A Memory. | By GEORGE KR. SIMs. 
| 
| 


Of High Degree. The Canon’s Ward. Rogues and Vagabonds. 

By JULIAN mAWTHORNE. By CHARLES READE. y ANTHONY ‘l'ROLLOPE. 
Fortune’s Fool. Singleheart and Doubieface. Mr. Goons RE 
Beatrix Randolph. Good Stories of Men and other The Land-Leaguer 

By E. Lynn Linton, Animals. | The Golden Lion of Grenpéce. 
Tone. The Jilt. John Caidigate. 


*.* Full Lasts of the Series, now numbering nearly 350 Novels, will be sent upon application. 


LONDON: CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND: Its Resources & Industries. 


A Popular Handbook. With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class 
Emigration Field, and Personal Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the 
Colony. With Mar. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN, F.R.C.I., Author of “ The Revolt of 
the Field,” “‘ The England of the Pacific,” &c. 


“Mr. Clayden has condensed an immense number of interesting details on a variety of subjects. A 
person intending to emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about New Zealand as a field for 
enterprise. . . . Deserves to be widely read.’’—Daily News. 


Ready. Crown &vo. Stiff paper covers. Price 1s. With Maps. 


MANITOBA DESCRIBED. 


Being a series of General Observations upon Farming, Climate, Sport, Natural History, and Future 
Prospects of the Country. Ry ROBERT MILLER CHRISTY. 


“*A full and well-digested account of the great Canadian province.”’—Saturday Review. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more.’”’—TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


PERMANENTLY Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 32 pages WEEKLY. 


Volume VIII. commenced with No. 192, July 3, 1885. Among the subjects for the year we 
may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

“ Geological Subjects,” by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,’ by A FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,” by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,’ by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,” by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor will appear 
during the course of the year. 

“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching Scientific 
Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with their 
respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 
“ The best Magazine published.”"—Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor's new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”"—Saturday Review. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V., VI., and VII. (Jan. 1884 to June 1885). Price 9s. each. 


Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, including 
Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 
Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


‘* Knowledge” can he obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Co. s PUBLICATIONS. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 160 Royal 8vo. pages, and about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER contains: 


REMINISCENCES OF GEN. GRANT, 


By an Officer of his Staff. With Portrait. 


THE HOUSE OF MURRAY: 


An interesting Sketch of a London Publishing House. Profusely Illustrated with Portraits 
and Drawings. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo., cloth extra, price 68. each (except where otherwise stated). 


By R. D. Blackmore. 


Lorna Doone. Also an Illustrated 
Edition, 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 


By Joseph Hatton. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
They Left Behind Them. 


By George MacDonald. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 


| Anne: a Novel. Third Edition. 
For the Major. Illustrated, uni- 
form with the above. 5s. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 


Poganuc People: their Loves and 


Cripps the Carrier. 
Vaughan. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. 

Tommy Upmore. 


By William Black. 


Three Feathers. 

A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By Thomas Hardy. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 

The Return of the Native. 
The Trumpet-Major. 

Far from the Malding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 

A Laodicean. 

Two on a Tower. 


Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Adela Cathcart. 

Stephen Archer, and other Tales. 


Orts. 
Weighed and Wanting. 


By W. Clark Russell. 


Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.” 


John Holdsworth ane Mate). My Wite and I. 


Old Town Folk. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart 
The Lady Maud. 
Jack’s Courtship. 
A Sea Queen, 
Little Loo. 

My Watch Below. 


By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups : a Novel of 
the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner, 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame, 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 
| By Miss Coleridge. 
| An English Squire. 


_ By the Rev.E. Gilliat, M.A. 


A Story of the Dragonades. 
LOW’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Crown 8vo., bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., except where otherwise stated. 
The Great Lone Land. By Maj. W. F. Butler, C.B. Burnaby’s 02 Horseback through Asia 
The Wild North Land. By Maj. W. F. Butler, C.B. Minor.” 10s. 6d 


How I Found Livingstone. By H.M. Stanley. ’s ** Heart of Africa.”’ 2 vols. 15s, 
Through the Dark Continent. By H. M Schweinfurth’s ‘+ Hens pee 


Stanl 12s. 6d, 
The Threshold of the Unknown Region Lansdell’s “‘ Through Siberia.” Illustrated and 

eae 10s. 6d. 
By Wilfred 


By 
C. R. Markham. (Fourth Edition, with Additional 
Chapters. 10s. 6d.) We — sy in a Wild Country. 

‘owell, 5s. 


Cruise of the * ~o By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND BRITISH COLONIES. 


A Series of Descriptive Handbooks. Each volume is the work of a writer who has special acquaintance with 
the subject. 
Greece. By L. Sergeant, B.A. 
Japan. By S. Mossman. 
Peru. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 
Russia. By W. R. Mor 
Spain. By Rev. Wearwenl Webster. 
Sweden and Norway. By F. H. Woods. 
‘West Indies. By C. H. Eden, F.R.G.S. 


GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Edited by F. HUEFFER. 
A Series of Biographies. Crown 8vo., cloth, uniform. 3s. each :— 
SCHUBERT. 
SCHUMANN. 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
ROSSINI, WEBER. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, anv RIVINGTON, 
Crown Burtprnes, 188 FLEET SrReet, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, uniform, 3s. 6d, each. 
Australia. By J.F. vow Fitzgerald. 
Austria. By D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 

Denmark and Iceland. By E. C. Otté. 
By 8. Lane Poole, B.A 

By Miss M. Roberts. 
Germany. By 8. Baring-Gould. 


BACH. 
ENGLISH CHURCH COM. 


HAYDN. 
MENDELSSOHN. 

POSERS. By Barett. 
HANDEL. 


MOZART. 
PURCELL, 


LONDON : 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by John H. Ingram. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED: 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
By Maruiwpe Buinp. 


EMILY BRONTE. 
By A. Mary F. Rosinson. 


GEORGE SAND. 
By Berraa Tuomas. 


MARY LAMB. 
By Anne GILcHRIST. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
By Heien Zimmer. 


MARGARET FULLER. 
By Jutia Warp Howe. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 
By Mrs. E. R. Pirman. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
By Vernon Lez. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILuer. 


MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By ExizasetH Rosins PENNELL. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION: 


“RACHEL.” By A. Kennarp. 
MADAME ROLAND. By Marsitpe Bump. 
SUSANNA WESLEY. By Exniza Cuarxe. 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. By Mary A. Rosson. 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betta Dorry. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 
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The FIRST of the Monthly Reviews. 


HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Interary, Religious, Scientific, and Political. 


Tue Contemporary Review has now occupied for nearly twenty years a foremost 
place among the Literary Periodicals of Europe. 
Two new departments have been recently added, which give it a unique place 
among English journals, namely :— 
Monthly papers by eminent foreign writers, describing the Contemporary 

Life and Thought of the leading nations of the world. 
Descriptive chronicles of Contemporary Work in Theology, Philosophy, 
Science, History, and Art, summarising what is of general importance. 
Whilst thus presenting an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the 
worlds of thought and action, the Review continues, as heretofore, to be an organ for 
the discussion, by men of the highest reputation, of the most pressing questions of 


modern controversy. 


The following are a few of the Articles which have appeared in recent numbers :— 


By Matthew Arnold. 
A Christmas Meditation. 


By Walter Besant. 


The Amusements of the | 


People. 
By James Bryce, M.P. 


Do we need a Second 
Chamber ? 
M. Sardou’s “ Théodora.” 
An Ideal University. 
By the Bishop of Carlisle. 


Apparitions. 


By Earl of Carnarvon. 
Confederation in Australasia. 


By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Reform of the House of 
Lords. 
Greek Cities under Roman 
Rule. 


By Sir A. Hobhouse. 
The City Companies. 
By R. H. Hutton. 
George Eliot. 
Cardinal Newman. 
Contemporary Life 
and Thought. 


France : GaBRIEL Monon. 
Germany Prof. H. GerrckEn. 
Russia : B. 
Italy : GIOVANNI BoGuietm!. 
Belgium : . DE LavELRYR. 
Switzerland : C. SECRETAN. 


CLAUDE VINCENT. 


reece : 
United States: Prof. C. K. Apams. 


| 
| 
| 
H 
| 


By Emile de Laveleye. 


Wurzburg and Vienna: Con- 
versations with Conti- 
nental Statesmen. 

The State versus The Man: 


A Criticism of Mr 
Spencer. 
By the Marquis of Lorne. 


Home Rule in Ireland. 
Highland Land Agitation. 
By Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 


On Leaves. 
England and the Soudan. 


By Herbert Spencer. 


The Man versus The State 
(Four Papers). 

A Rejoinder to M. de 
Laveleye. 


By Stepniak. 


Terroism in Russia. 


By H. A. Taine. 


Socialism as Government. 


By Sir Richard Temple. 


A National School of The Native Armies of India. 
Forestry. The Mahdi and British 
By W. Clark Russell. satin. 
Sea Stories. By Lady Verney. 
Shipping C ission. 
ae ep eee The Americans Painted by 
By Professor J. R. Seeley. Themselves. 
Goeth Three P “Little Takes” v. Peasant 
dethe. (Three Papers.) Properties. 
By Goldwin Smith. 
The Organization of De- By Canon Westcott. 
mocracy. Euripides as a Religious 
The Conflict with the Lords. Teacher, 
Contemporary 


Records. 


Old Test.Literature: Prof. Driver. 
New Testament: Archden,. Farrar, 
Apologetic Theology : Preben.Row. 
EcclesiasticalHistory: Prot.Stoxes. 
Oriental History : Prof. Saycr. 
Modern History: Canon CREIGHTON. 
Mental Philosophy: Prof. Seru. 
Social Philosophy : Joun Rax. 


Hist.of Religions : Prin. FarrBAaIRN. 


Physics: Prof. GARNS&TT. 
Biology : W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S. 
Astronomy : R. A. PRocTOR. 
ClassicalPhilology : Prof.Manarry. 
Poetry : W. P. Ker. 
Art: HARRY QUILTER. 


Fiction : Jutta WEDGWOOD. 


ISBISTER & CO., Lumen, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE CASPIAN. 


New Work of Travel and Politics. At all Libraries. 
THE 


REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region in 1883. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
8vo. 417 pages. 21 Maps and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Description of the Journey to Baku.—Russian Development in the Black Sea. 
—Discovery of a Secret Russian Mission to Cabul—New Batoum.—Russian 
Position in the Caucasus.—Proposed Railway to Teheran.—Russian Designs on 
the Persian Gulf.—Several Chapters describing the Petroleum Region of Baku.— 
Account of the Oil Steamers.—The Future of Petroleum at Quetta.—Tchernayeff’s 
new road to Central Asia.—Russian Military Position in the Caspian.—Colonisation 
of the Caspian Region.—Full Translations of Skobeleff’s Projects for invading 


India.—The Annexation of Merv and Sarakhs (with Maps), and its bearing on the 
Central Asian Question. 


“Charles Marvin is the leading authority on the Central Asian Question.” — United Service 
Gazette. 


“ The first authority of the day on Central Asia.”—Berlin Zeitung. 
“A great writer—a remarkable traveller.”—Tiflis Kavkaz. 


~ WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power of In- 
vading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Question. 8vo., 470 
pages, 22 full-page Lllustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of the Man- 


tealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo., 450 pages, 11 Maps, arid 
Portrait. 18s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTROUS RUSSIAN 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS. A History of 


Lomakin’s Campaign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo., 377 pages, 14 Maps and 
Plans, and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF'’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO HERAT. 


Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo., 3 Maps and Plans, and 1 Portrait. 8s. 


SHILLING PAMPHLETS ON CENTRAL ASIA. 
1. THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO HERAT AND INDIA. With an 


Introduction by Arminius Vambéry, and full-sized Russian Map of the project. First 
Thousand. 


2, THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV; What it means and 


what it must lead to. With 3 Maps, and one view of Merv. Second Edition. 


3. RUSSIA’S POWER OF SEIZING HERAT, and concentrating an 


Army there to threaten India. 


PusiisHeD By W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Warertoo Puacez, §.W. 
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Crown 8vo. 5s. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. ALFEED AUSTIN. 


AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ Soliloquies in Song,” “ Savonarola,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLILOQUIES IN SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AutHor or “THe Human TRraGepy.” 


‘Not only are ‘Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with lyrical fervour, but 
they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin 
handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good issues. It has sufficient variety, and interest, and 
invention, and beauty of phrase and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, 
who are happily on the increase.”—British Quarterly. 


“ Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the songs in which Mr. 
Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know no single work of his that so adequately 
illustrates the range and flexibility of his poetic power as the little volume now before us, His mind 
is not more exclusively bucolic than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Mneas. 
His eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great epos of national life ; 
and though upon familiar terms with every meadow-flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque 
Rome. ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘ English meadows and English 
lanes,’ flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. They are not 
descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page of the poems devoted to rural 
= in almost every line you will light upon words that have the effect of apparitions.”— 

tandard. 


“What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘Primroses’? ‘The Farmhouse Dirge,’ 
‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘Brother Benedict’ are worthy of the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ 
These will live. They will give permanent pleasure, we believe, to many generations of young 
English men and women.”—<Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . . . The movement never slackens, and 
the interest never flags.”"—Daily News. 

“ Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of literature, of which Mr. 
Austin has good reason to be proud.”—Fali Mall Gazette. 

“The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.”—British Quarterly. 

** Savonarola’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted, to rouse the 
highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, thoughtful, and highly poetical 
play.”—Standard. 

“The author is to be congratulated on having produced a genuine drama. The movement is 
constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes confused, but carries the reader, 
and will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.” 
—Spectator. ° 

“ Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the dramatist marches 
on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.”"— World. 

“ A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular effects.”— 
Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 


SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SOUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ArcuBisHop oF CANTERBURY. 
Rient Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Generar Sm A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the continued 
support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now actively employed in 
the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial influence of 
the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in no small degree upon this 
institution ; and with this conviction deeply impressed on our hearts, we lay this 
matter before all who can feel for a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a 
soldier’s devotion to his Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s ever- 
lasting welfare, confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause 
unknown supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, and 
stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Four additional Readers have sailed for 
Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. Horr, Esq., 
17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationan Provincia, Bank or Enewanp, 212, 
Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Brake; or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. 
J. W. F. Sanpwirts. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS and PAPERS, 
Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2/6 in Stamps 
or Postal Order payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers & Patentees, BANBURY. 


Just Published. 8vo. 18s. 


AMBUSHES AND SURPRISES: 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE MOST FAMOUS INSTANCES OF 
THE LEADING INTO AMBUSH AND THE SURPRISE OF ARMIES, FROM THE TIME OF 
HANNIBAL TO THE PERIOD OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL LORD MARK KERR, K.C.B. 


BY 
COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L, 


AUTHOR OF “THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA,” ETC. 


H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 


LONDON : 


W. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PEN 


Is made on what may be termed a twin-pen principle, one nib being superimposed on the other. The 
upper one, being trowel-shaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and the invention 
obviates the trouble of continual dipping into the ink-bottle. 


“ Our editor wrote four hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 
This wonderful Pen is sold by all Stationers, and is exhibited at the 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


“We are able to testify from experience that the requirements of a fountain Pen have been usefully and 
practically met.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


Sample Box, 1s. 1d. by Post. 6d. and 1s. per box at all Stationers. 


MAGNIVEN & CAMERON, Patentees, EDINBURGH. 


Est? 1770.] m eS ee Ges PEN.” [Est?- 1770. 


Bett iAne, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 38. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s.each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d., 3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
Is., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. Adjusting 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c., with dispatch 


and at moderate charges. Tables bought and sold. Write for Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples. 


HENNIG BEOS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK. — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £50. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares,and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Cases for Binding may be had Price 2s. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Puace. 
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OSLER’S CHINA « cou se 


mame” ~~ GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


nkHanb 
DON orfected Py 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Medical Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the on/y oil which does not “ repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 
In capsuled bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d.,& 9s. Sold everywhere. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS, PLOUGH COURT, | LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


Brown & Polson’s Corn Flour 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND 
THE SICK ROOM. 


OTE.—Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name of its Manufacturers, 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 


5 Lists 
Free. 

Lists 
Post Free. y C L E Ss. 


Largest Makers in the World. 
Works—COVENTRY. 


SINGER & CO. 17, a SS duct, 


NDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to R. ANDERSON & Co., Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


_— Te 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No. 81.—SEPTEMBER, 1885. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—Conservative Prospects at the General Election 
2.—My Lecturing Tour in England. By Arminius VAMBERY 
3.—The Value of the Ideal. By Vernon LEE 
4,—The Scottish Church Question. By A. N. Cummine . 5 
5.—Road Repair: Its Wastefulness and Inefficiency. By H. —_ REYNOLDS, Jun. . 
6.—Tory Prime Ministers. VI.—Sir Robert Peel—cont. By T. E. Kespen 
7.—A Dark Page in Italian History. By A. GALLENGA . : 
8.—The Catholic Vote. By E. S. Hart F 
9.—Some Uses of a Parliamentary Seat. By Percy Gree 
10.—A Political Colloquy. By Aupax 
11.—The Future of the Soudan. By Commander v. —_— Gunnin R. N., C. B 
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CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS AT THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


Tue ‘blessed day” to which the Radical Party affected, till quite 
recently, to look forward with so much rapture, is fast approach- 
ing. We are now separated by less than three months from a 
General Election, which will probably be more important in its 
results than any which has been held since the passing of the first 
Reform Bill. Until Mr. Gladstone’s Government committed suicide, 
the confidence of the Radicals in their prospects knew no bounds. 
Since that event a sullen mutiny has taken place in the ranks of the 
Moderate Liberals, many of whom are beginning to recognize 
the fact that they are divided only by name and by tradition from 
the modern Tories. On the other hand, while the late Cabinet 
remained in office, the Conservatives, though not devoid of hope, 
were by no means confident as to their prospects. They felt it 
impossible to prophesy how the agricultural labourer will vote, and 
many had a vague feeling, founded upon a superficial consideration 
of the new state of things, that the increase of the number of 
seats in the large manufacturing counties would not result to their 
advantage. The better informed are now beginning to be con- 
vinced that they have nothing to fear, and everything to hope for, 
from the appeal to the constituencies next November. If Con- 
servatives will only work hard in the interval which still remains, 
they have every chance of not merely improving their position, 
but of securing a good working majority in the next Parliament. 
The reasons which lead us to this conclusion are as follow. 
VOL. VI. 1 
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If we do not rest content with the mere expression of the typical 
Liberal’s opinions as to his prospects, but inquire further for 
the reason of the faith that is in him, we shall find that, 
as a rule, weightier conclusions were never based upon flimsier 
foundations. He will admit that an appeal to the old consti- 
tuencies would have resulted in a Radical rout, that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s majority of 1874 would have been restored, and 
probably augmented; that is to say, he will acknowledge that a 
large majority of the old electorate, numbering over three mil- 
lions of voters, distributed in such a manner as to have unfairly 
helped the Liberal Party, will vote Conservative. It is obvious, 
then, that the whole of his confidence must rest upon his convic- 
tions as to the disposition of the newly-enfranchised voters, and the 
only grounds for these convictions which are ever forthcoming are, 
that gratitude to those who have given them the franchise will 
operate largely in favour of the Liberals, and also that the 
doctrines inculcated by Mr. Joseph Arch are known to have made 
considerable progress amongst the agricultural labourers of parts 
of Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and Dorset, and perhaps one or two 
more counties. Now gratitude in the sense made use of above, 
viz. a thankfulness for favours received, has not recently been 
a factor of much worth in making political calculations. The 
borough householders enfranchised by Mr. Disraeli returned his 
rival to power in 1868, with a round majority of one hundred. 
This is the most recent example available of political grati- 
tude. It is, of course, possible that gratitude in the cynical 
sense, a lively sense of favours to come, may operate more 
powerfully in favour of the advanced wing of the Liberal 
Party, but our typical Liberal will not admit that this most 
eminently responsive of the human virtues is being called into 
play on behalf of his party. Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that the latter variety of the genus gratitude accounts for much of 
the measure of success which Mr. Arch has met with in the dis- 
tricts named above. But Conservatives will do wrong to over- 
estimate the measure of this success. There are many rural dis- 
tricts in England where, for months past, the very wrappers in which 
the agricultural labourer has carried home his weekly allowance of 
butter from the village shop have been Radical leaflets intended to 
catch his eye and effect his conversion, where the Radical emis- 
saries have for long been working their hardest, and where, for 
all that, no Liberal candidate has been found willing to incur the 
costs of a hopeless contest. It is necessary to dwell upon this 
point, because if, as has been asserted, the Liberals draw their 
favourable conclusions from the slenderest of premises, the 
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Tories ground their forebodings upon the veriest shadow, and in 
nine cases out of ten that shadow is the supposed influence of 
Joseph Arch amongst the peasantry. Nearly everyone of. those 
from whom we have made inquiries admits that in his own county 
the labourers are all right, but that he hears grave rumours from 
other parts; and on inquiry being pressed, it invariably turns 
out that the “other parts” resolve themselves into Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, and Dorset, or some parts of Warwickshire and 
Bucks. For the benefit and reassurance of these doubters it may 
as well be pointed out at once, that even under the old franchise, 
at the last General Election, the Liberals secured five out of the 
twenty-two seats belonging to these counties. The Redistribution 
Act only creates in them two additional constituencies, and the 
best authorities agree that the twenty-four seats will be held by 
thirteen Conservatives, at the least, and eleven Liberals at the 
most—that is to say, there may be a gain of six seats to the 
Liberals. Surely these six seats have produced a feeling of de- 
pression great beyond all proportion. On the other hand, out of 
the twenty-eight borough seats once belonging to these counties, 
the Liberals will lose twelve, and the Conservatives seven, in con- 
sequence of the numerous disfranchisements’ which will take 
place. 

Probably the faint-hearted will be consoled but not convinced by 
the consideration of these opinions collected freely from members of 
both parties. It will, therefore, be necessary for their complete 
reassurance to trouble them with a fewdry facts. The first of these 
will have reference to the seats gained or lost to either side by the 
operation of the disfranchising clauses of the recent Act, and by 
the great influence which Mr. Parnell has acquired in Ireland, the 
effects of which neither side denies. 

The following tables contain a list of the boroughs in England, 
Wales, and Scotland which are either wholly or in part dis- 
franchised by the recent Redistribution Act. Opposite the name 
of each borough is marked the number of seats lost to either 
party by the operation of the Act. Only in a few cases, where 
a borough loses one out of two seats, and where the repre- 
sentation is at present divided, has it been necessary to estimate 
on which side the loss will fall. In cases where the last election 
was very close, or where the present senior member is a Con- 
servative, or where, since the General Election, a seat has been 
won by the Conservatives, the loss has been assigned to the 
Liberals, account having been taken of the reaction against Radi- 
calism which is well known to exist amongst the old electors. 
From this table it will be seen that the Liberals will have to start 
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the campaign with a loss in Great Britain alone of seventy-seven 
seats, against a Conservative loss of forty-seven, making a nett 
Liberal. loss of thirty, which in itself is a sufficiently severe 


handicap. 


Tassie I. 


Borovueus in Great BRITAIN WHICH WILL BE DISFRANCHISED. 


Name of Borough. 


Abingdon 
Andover 
Aylesbury 
Banbury 
Barnstaple 
Beaumaris 


Berwick-upon-Tweed 


Bewdley 
Bodmin . 
Brecon . 
Bridgnorth 
Bridport 
Buckingham . 
Calne 
Cardigan 
Chichester 
Chippenham . 
Cirencester 
Clitheroe 
Cockermouth . 
Cricklade 
Devizes . 
Dorchester 
Droitwich . 
East Retford . 
Evesham 

Kye 

Frome . . 
Great Marlow 
Guildford 
Haddington . 
Harwich 
Haverfordwest 
Helston . 
Hertford 
Horsham 
Huntingdon . 
Kendal . 
Knaresborough 
Launceston 
Leominster 
Lewes 


Representation. 
L. 
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Name of Borough. 


Lichfield 
Liskeard 
Ludlow . 
Lymington 
Maldon . 


Malmesbury . 


Malton . 


Marlborough . 


Midhurst 
Newark . 
Newport 


Northallerton. 


Petersfield 
Poole 
Radnor . 
Richmond 
Ripon 
Rye ‘ 
St. Ives . 


Shaftesbury 


Stamford 
Shoreham 
Stroud . 
Tamworth 
Tavistock 
Tewkesbury 
Thirsk 
Tiverton 
Truro 


Wallingford 


Wareham 
Wenlock 
Westbury 
Weymouth 
Whitby . 
Wilton . 
Woodstock 
Wycombe 
Wigtown 


Total 


Representation. 
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Taste II. 
Borovexus mn Great Britain wHicH LosE OnE MEMBER. 


Name of Borough. Seat lost oy | Seat lost b 4 


Bedford 

Boston ; ‘ 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Cambridge . 
Canterbury . 
Carlisle 

Chester 
Colchester 
*Coventry 

Dover 

Durham 

Exeter 
Gloucester . 
Grantham 
Hastings 
Hereford 

*King’s Lynn 
Lincoln 
Maidstone 

* Newcastle-under- 


Lyme. — — Grand Total . 77 


It will, however, be said by the Tory pessimists: This is all very 
well, but the populations of the disfranchised boroughs will be 
merged in the county divisions to which they belong, where they 
will have the effect of swamping the rural vote, even if it be 
assumed, for the moment, that this latter is in the main Con- 
servative. An answer of this nature is often made; it is, at first 
sight, very plausible, but it will not bear looking into. In the great 
majority of cases, the elections at the small boroughs have been 
decided by very small majorities. It is a fact not generally known 
that about fifty constituencies at the last General Election were 
decided in favour of the Liberals by majorities which, in the aggre- 
gate, only amounted to about two thousand votes. Lord Salisbury 
has already called attention to this remarkable circumstance. Now, 
in estimating the effect of the submerging of the Liberal boroughs 
in the county divisions we have only to take account of the diffe- 
rences of the votes polled, that is to say, of the actual majorities 
obtained ; and what effect, for instance, is likely to be produced by 
these two thousand votes, 2ven assuming that they remain Liberal, 
when distributed over fifty populous divisions? They will evi- 
dently be a quantité négligeable. But are we justified in assuming 
that the Liberals still retain the confidence of the majority of the 


* In these boroughs the loss is estimated, the representation being at present divided. 


Name of Borough. 


Oxford 
Penryn 
Peterborough 
Pontefract . 
Reading 
*Rochester 
*Salisbury 
Scarborough 
Shrewsbury . 
*Stafford 
*Taunton 
Wigan ° 
Winchester . 
Worcester 


Total . 


Carried from 
Table I. 
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electors of these small boroughs? The answer must be, Un- 
questionably no. It is true that there have been very few bye 
elections on which to found an opinion, and very few, indeed, 
since the Gladstone Government filled up the full measure of its 
disgrace; but the seats wrested from the Liberals in thirteen 
boroughs,* and their diminished majorities in many others, all 
point to one conclusion which it is impossible to ignore. 

We have not, however, as yet, by any means seen the worst of 
the Liberal case. In Ireland the party, as a coherent organiza- 
tion, will be almost annihilated. In considering this question we 
cannot proceed, as in the case of Great Britain, to count the losses 
in disfranchised boroughs. The overwhelming preponderance of 
the Nationalist vote in three provinces is the dominant factor to be 
taken into account. At the last General Election Ireland returned 
seventy-seven non-Conservative members, and of these some 
thirty-five were faithful supporters of the Gladstone Government, 
and, in fact, saved their Party from defeat in critical divisions 
on foreign policy this Session. In future, the Liberals must 
count upon being deprived of some twenty-nine of these sup- 
porters, who will be replaced by uncompromising followers of Mr. 
Parnell. On the other hand, the Conservatives, whose stronghold 
is Ulster, will probably lose only five or six of the twenty-six who 
were returned in 1880. In the above computation only a moderate 
estimate has been taken of the Nationalist strength. If, as some 
people anticipate, Mr. Parnell be returned to Parliament with a 
following of rather over than under eighty members, the losses to 

“both Tories and Liberals must be slightly increased. Taking, how- 

ever, the more moderate view, the nett loss will probably be twenty- 
four, which, added to the previously estimated figure for Great 
Britain, will make a total nett Liberal loss of fifty-four seats, as 
compared with the returns of the General Election of 1880, 
corrected to date. 

The next point to consider in estimating the future chances of the 
two Parties is the effect of the redistribution in the counties. Itis 
frequently pointed out that the large increase of the representation 
in the manufacturing counties in the North must be disadvan- 
tageous to the Tory Party. Well, there are several ways of answer- 
ing this objection. In the first place, it must be pointed out that 
unless the Liberals make up somehow for the loss of a hundred 
and one borough and Irish seats they will be in a sorry plight, 


* The boroughs alluded to are Berwick-on-Tweed, Brighton, Coventry, Evesham, 
Knaresborough, Plymouth, St. Ives, Salisbury, Southampton, Stafford, York, Wake- 
field, and Wigtown, which represent all parts of the country. In some cases the 
majorities reversed were very considerable. In three instances the elections were the 
result of petitions. 
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and their best chance of recovering some of this lost ground lies in 
their undoubted influence with the electors in some of these 
counties. Consequently there is no need for alarm even if they 
succeed in sweeping Durham and some parts of Yorkshire clean. 
If, however, we look closely at the actual facts of the case, even in 
these counties we shall find that things are not quite so bad as 
they appear. For instance, Northumberland in 1880 was repre- 
sented by two Conservative and two Liberal county members, and’ 
by six Liberal borough members; making in all, two Conserva- 
tives and eight Liberals. At the next election, owing to the 
disfranchisement of Berwick, and the probable gain of one county 
seat by the Liberals, the representation will be divided between 
one Conservative and seven Liberals, making a loss of one to each 
side. In the neighbouring county of Durham there were, in 1880, 
thirteen county and borough Liberal members and no Conserva- 
tives. Owing to the city of Durham losing one seat, and to the 
county gaining four, there will be in future sixteen seats. If the 
Liberals gain all these they will be three to the good. But in 
order to allow them to do anything of the sort, the Conservatives’ 
must be very remiss indeed. The city of Durham was precisely 
one of those boroughs which, at the last General Election, was won 
by a small majority, which, with energy and good organization, 
can now be reversed. Even the county divisions are by no means 
all safe for the Liberals. Both the South Eastern and the Houghton- 
le-Spring constituencies are anybody’s seats ; and considering the 
great influence of Sir George Elliot in the county, he ought to be 
able to secure one of them for his party. If he should succeed, 
and if the city of Durham be won back, we ought to have two 
Conservatives and fourteen Liberals, making a nett Liberal loss of 
one in this which has been considered the most hopelessly lost of 
the English counties. In Lancashire the Tory prospects are 
admitted by both friends and foes to be excellent, and, considering 
its great increase of members, this county should more than com- 
pensate for the Liberal gains in the other manufacturing counties. 
At the present moment the county and boroughs of Lancashire 
return thirty-two members to Parliament, of whom at the last 
General Election twenty were Liberals and twelve Tories. The 
Redistribution Act increases the representation to fifty-seven. Ac- 
cording to the best information available, the Liberals are likely to 
hold eleven and the Tories twelve of the new county districts. The 
Liberal tenure of some of the boroughs such as Blackburn, Bolton, 
and Ashton-under-Lyne, is exceedingly precarious, and the first 
two, with their four members, ought to be won back without difii- 
culty. The increase in the representation of Liverpool, Manchester, 
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and Salford, {will benefit us proportionately more than the other 
side. On the other hand, the new borough of Barrow is likely to 
be a gain to the Liberals. Taking a very moderate view of the 
situation in this county, there should be returned next November 
twenty-seven Liberals and thirty Tories; that is to say, the Liberals 
will increase their representation by seven, while the Conservative 
gain will be nineteen. There was a time when it was said, ‘“‘ What 
Lancashire thinks to-day, all England will think to-morrow.” 

The last of the big counties which it is worth while analysing is 
Yorkshire, and this district is the béte noire of the Conservatives. 
The reason why this should be so is difficult to discover. The 
Liberals will undoubtedly in the future, as in the past, retain the 
lion’s share of the representation, but the Tory increase will be not 
only proportionately but actually the greater of the two. Hitherto 
Yorkshire has had thirty-eight representatives, of whom at the 
last General Election thirty were Liberals and eight only Con- 
servatives. The number of seats is now increased to fifty-two, 
but nine small boroughs will be either wholly or in part disfran- 
chised, and of these nine the Liberals hold six. Sheffield, Leeds, 
Bradford and Hull will gain additional seats, which will give the 
Tories improved chances. The county districts will be increased 
from ten to twenty-six, and of these the Liberals may perhaps 
win sixteen. The nett result of these changes will most probably 
be a return of thirty-three Liberals and nineteen Conservatives, 
making a gain of three seats to the former, and of eleven to the 
latter. The Tories have lately shown what a signal change of 
opinion they have effected in the important borough of Wakefield. 
They have also won a seat in the city of York, and have twice 
successfully contested Knaresborough since the Election of 1880. 
If they continue to make progress after this fashion the above 
estimate may turn out to be too favourable for the Liberals. It 
should, however, as it stands, be held to be most encouraging. 

It would be easy, but at the same time tedious, to go on multi- 
plying examples like the above. Enough has already been said 
to justify not only hopefulness but courage and confidence on the 
part of the Conservatives in what is supposed to be the worst 
district in England. It would, however, be a grave omission, in 
estimating the chances of the coming campaign, to fail to take 
account of the enormous influence which the Redistribution Act 
has given to the Metropolis, the representation having been 
increased from twenty-two to sixty-two seats. 

It is a matter of supreme moment for the Conservative Party 
to take up a good position in the Metropolitan Constituencies at 
the first General Election under the new Act, and an analysis of 
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the returns in 1880 will show that to do so is well within their 
power, provided that due energy and organization are brought 
into action. In that year Radicalism was flowing at a full flood- 
tide in London, as in other parts of the country, and the Metro- 
politan constituencies returned only eight Conservatives out of 
twenty-two members, leaving fourteen to their adversaries. This 
unfavourable result was produced by the extremely unfair distri-- 
bution of the seats under the old Act, which in numerous cases 
enabled a comparatively small Liberal majority to secure the 
representation. In round numbers the Liberals, on the occasion 
referred to, polled 130,000 votes as against 114,000 given to the 
Conservatives, showing an immense disproportion between the 
amount of their majority and the number of the seats gained; for 
while they polled only eleven per cent. more votes, they actually 
obtained seventy-five per cent. more seats than the Conservatives. 
The vast increase in the number of constituencies, and the fact 
that they are each in the future to be represented by a single 
member, will go far towards remedying this gross injustice. More- 
over, the new constituencies have in the majority of cases been 
carved out with great fairness, so that we may reckon with cer- 
tainty in the future upon a much more proportionate representation. 
In addition to the above considerations, there can be no doubt 
that the six years of Liberal bungling have greatly increased the 
strength of the Conservative vote, and have secured the neutrality 
if not the conversion of a large number of Moderate Liberals whose 
votes are so important a factor in every constituency. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Morley, when addressing a 
political meeting in the East End of London a short time ago, 
candidly expressed his opinion that unless the Liberals won fifty 
metropolitan seats they would not secure a majority at the General 
Election. The junior member for Newcastle-on-Tyne is one of the 
most astute electioneering politicians in the country, and this 
statement of his must be taken asa remarkable confirmation of 
the opinions already expressed in this article. If, however, he 
pins his faith to what he has said, he and his friends may throw 
up the sponge at once, for they will be uncommonly lucky if they 
succeed in taking thirty-five seats, and many excellent authorities 
put them down as low as thirty. 

Enough has now been said to show how excellent are the chances 
of the Conservatives in England, and how poor the prospects of 
the Liberals in Ireland. Scotland and Wales have not, however, 
yet been considered. In neither of these countries has political 
knowledge, far less political wisdom, yet begun to dawn. The 
Scotch, so intelligent a people in every other walk of life, have not 
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yet succeeded in elevating politics above the interests of the parish. 
In Wales matters are still worse, for there the supposed interests 
of a confederacy of sects, whose chief political sentiment is hos- 
tility to the Established Church, dominate the situation. In 
neither country will the Conservatives lose ground, for the simple 
reason that there is hardly any ground to lose. In Scotland, 
which receives twelve additional seats, they are even likely to 
make rather more than a proportionate gain. 

If we turn from what may be called the technical to the political 
aspects of the coming contest, the outlook for the Conservatives is 
equally bright. The Radicals have discovered, now that it is too 
late, that they made a prodigious mistake in allowing Lord 
Salisbury to take office, for by so doing they have given him the 
opportunity of proving, not only that the peace of the world is 
immeasureably safer in his keeping, but that he could form a Con- 
servative Government far more capable in administration and in 
the conduct of Parliamentary affairs than the one which preceded 
it. The Conservatives have thus been enabled to prove to the 
country that they not only have a policy, but that they know how 
to carry it out; and, above all, that they possess that business 
aptitude without which no Government can administer with credit. 
Before all this took place it was the fashion for Liberal journalists 
and others to admit, in a measure, their, own blunders, but to scoff 
at the Opposition for want of policy, and to insinuate that they were 
incapable of framing one. The tables are now turned completely. 
Distressed Liberals are crying aloud to heaven for a programme, 
and they will find none unless Mr. Gladstone deems it expedient 
to recover his voice. The recent attempts of some advanced 
members to propound programmes of their own have only ended 
in proving that the party is disunited and its more moderate 
members disgusted. 

We have no intention, however, of discussing in detail the 
political conditions of the situation ; they have in fact only been 
referred to on account of their direct bearing on the more technical 
aspects. But it is evident that if Lord Salisbury continues to pro- 
gress, as he has done since he assumed office, in the good opinion 
of the electorate, the Conservatives may win many borough seats 
for which no allowance has been made, and in that event they 
will be returned to office by a larger majority than we have antici- 
pated. To attain this result, however, there must be no stint 
of hard work on the part of either leaders or followers. 
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I RARELY experienced the wisdom and deep sense of the Persian 
proverb, “‘ Shuniden kai buved manendi diden,” i.e. ‘‘ When will 
the hearing be equal to the seeing?” to such an extent as during 
the last months of the Anglo-Russian differences. As the first 
signs of the controversy became visible on the political horizon, the 
greedy Continental Press took at once to commenting most 
vehemently upon the various complications possibly arising out of 
this dispute. An imminently approaching war-blaze was dis- 
covered, and newspaper writers breathlessly watched the move- 
ments at the Russo-Afghan frontier on the banks of the Heri-Rud 
and the Khushk. As the French and German press was eminently 
conspicuous for its inimical feelings towards the Liberal politicians 
on the Thames, it was quite natural that the light in which they 
viewed matters was, from the beginning, one-sided and apt to lead 
to misrepresentations. To this must be added the puerile rancour 
of both of the aforesaid nations against England, whose ubiquitous- 
ness is particularly a thorn in the sides of the modern sufferers of 
colonization fever, and we need not wonder at all when, imme- 
diately at the outset, a most disastrous issue was predicted to 
Great Britain. As the negotiations went on, the said Continental 
organs grew more and more passionate, the views of the leading 
Ministry were confounded with those of the whole nation, and the 
prophecy Finis Britannie resounded from the most different 
quarters of the Continental world. We heard of the terrible dies 
irae which was said to have arrived for egotistical, perfide Albion, 
and those exulting newspaper-writers really sat already down to 
divide the spoil, by settling as successors to the British trade on the 
German and Russian commercial fleets. The weight and power of 
Great Britain was, according to their notions, a myth; extra- 
ordinary fatness has made them sluggish and cowardly ; they have 
voluntarily surrendered to Russia; and the long-cherished hope of 
seeing England brought down to the level of Holland and Portugal 
was already brightening the eyes of those prophesying politicians. 
I never was an admirer of the politics the Liberals pursued in 
Asia ; I never agreed with their views as to the measures neces- 
sitated by the Russian advance towards India, and I have always 
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used strong language to criticise their policy. Connected, however, 
as I was by strong and manifold ties with politicians and political 
writers of Great Britain, I could but with difficulty believe in the 
spontaneous abdication of the whole nation so persistently 
rumoured about. The report of English cowardice, sluggishness, 
and utter want of foresight seemed to me incredible ; it ran against 
all my former notions and experiences, and I was really glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity offered to me by my friends to come 
over to England, and to deliver a series of lectures in the various 
towns of the United Kingdom. 

A trip from Budapest to London does not present any particular 
difficulties to the former mendicant dervish in Central Asia, con- 
sidering the essential difference existing between a ride on camel’s 
back, under a scorching sun, over waterless sandy tracts, and be- 
tween a seat in the sleeping-car running directly from Vienna to 
Calais. It is only the chicanery of the custom-house officers which 
reminds the traveller, obliged to attend to the revision of his luggage 
in a sleepy and drowsy state, of the rudeness and indelicacies of 
Usbegh and Afghan toll-keepers. Here, as well as there, the tra- 
veller is dragged about for the sake of a mere trifle ; and emperors, 
kings, and presidents of republics do not fare better in the matter 
of imprecations than the khans, emirs, and begs of Central Asia. 
But, as I said, to me the journey to England had no other in- 
convenience besides the sudden change of life, arising from my 
having left my quiet study for the excitement of a lecturing tour 
through England. In Budapest I was sitting for the last five years 
continually engaged in writing an ethnological work on the Turkish 
race, and in publishing the text and translation of a Tartar epic, 
ten thousand verses long. It was just in the midst of the not very 
beguiling work of revising proofs that I had to leave, all at once, 
the Turkish race, Tartar poetry, and the revision of Oriental print- 
ing, in order to speak to my friends in England on the political 
plots of a semi-Tartar Christian nation, so anxious to step into the 
footprints of the very Oriental hero my epic spoke of. 

Now the reader has got the reason for my visit to England. He 
will conceive that these allurements were not so strong as the duty 
I had to perform towards the public of that country where I had 
the honour to be active as a writer for the last twenty years, and 
where circumstances have compelled me to express, viva voce, the 
ideas set forth already by my pen, and where, above all, I had to 
satisfy my curiosity as to the sudden and radical change in the 
national character. I may, at the same time, add that there was 
some inconvenience in this emerging suddenly out of the recesses 
of the quiet life of a student into notoriety, for, flattering as it may 
be, at a certain age and under certain circumstances, to be spoken 
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of too frequently, and to be closely watched in all one’s movements 
and enunciations, it becomes, nevertheless, somewhat burdensome 
for a man who has already tasted what may be called a kind of 
celebrity. But it was all useless trying to avoid it. As soon as 
my intention of visiting England had become known in wider circles, 
letters of invitation for luncheons and dinners poured in from 
London to Budapest; even hospitality in a private house was 
offered, and I had scarcely alighted from the railway-carriage in 
Vienna to catch the next train, vid Cologne, to the British metro- 
polis, when I was taken hold of by German and English newspaper 
correspondents. I yielded to the latter, the clever representative 
of an influential paper in England, exhibited to him my views on 
Penjdeh, on Puli-Khatum, on Mr. Gladstone and General Koma- 
roff, and on hurried those winged words by wire to London, pre- 
ceding me at a good pace, and augmenting the interest felt in my 
lectures. I arrived at the latter place early in the morning, at 
6 o'clock, drove to a house in Sackville Street, where I had accepted 
the hospitality proffered to me, without ever having seen my host to 
be. After having been received, at that early hour, by an obliging 
servant, I was ushered at once into luxuriously fitted-up apart- 
ments, full of Oriental carpets, Eastern rarities, coupled with all 
the imaginable comforts of Western life. The dervish found him- 
self in the heart of London, surrounded by the memories of the 
East, and puzzled about the personality of his host. I had made 
myself quite comfortable, when, three hours afterwards, the gentle- 
man presented himself, and shook hands with me as if I had been 
an old acquaintance of his. This meeting was, at all events, a 
highly interesting one. After a few minutes’ conversation I got 
somewhat nearer the riddle. My host, a middle-aged gentleman 
of refined manners, had been himself a traveller in the East; he 
had visited a great part of Turkey and Persia, and, having read 
some of my books, evidently took the fancy of treating the dervish 
as his guest, without counting in the least on his gratitude, con- 
sisting of blessings and holy breathings, and not even expecting 
that he should celebrate his patriarchal virtues by some high- 
sounding kasideh or ghazel, as usual with similar benefactors in the 
East. Well, I spent four weeks most agreeably under the roof of 
this hospitable Englishman; he may have gratified his curiosity, 
but I got the richer in experience about the icy, cold, and egotistic 
character of the inhabitants of perfide Albion. In London I re- 
mained one day only, namely, Sunday the 26th of April, being 
obliged to deliver my first lecture on the ensuing day in Sheffield. 
For that one day I found on the table of my room something like 
twenty invitations for various meals and parties. I accepted one 
in Portland Place, in the house of an amiable and patriotic gentle- 
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man, and was glad to meet at the luncheon party several political 
celebrities of the Conservative Party, and, amongst others, Hassan 
Fehmi Pasha, the Ambassador Extraordinary of the Sultan to the 
Court of St. James. His Excellency, sitting on the right hand of 
the hostess, whilst I sat at the left, spoke to me at first in French ; 
after a few minutes’ conversation I addressed him suddenly in the 
genuine Stambuli Effendi dialect. His amazement was beyond 
measure, for he imagined he had one of his countrymen before him; 
we very soon became quite intimate, and I accepted his invitation 
to spend with him the evening at Claridge’s Hotel. This Turkish 
gentleman, of fresh memory in London society, a native of 
Lazistan, the provinee recently ceded to Russia, and therefore a 
genuine Oriental, is an interesting specimen of the modern Otto- 
man diplomatic school. He occupies the post of Minister of 
Justice ; his speciality is international law, and he has published 
in that line a Turkish book of particular value. I suppose it was 
in consequence of these acquirements that he was sent to arrange 
with the Government of Mr. Gladstone the Egyptian question, so 
eminently falling within the province of international law. The 
result of his mission—or, rather, the want of result—is pretty well 
known ; but I was really puzzled to know in what manner he met 
with the English Prime Minister, so conspicuous for his anti- 
Turkish feelings. The Pasha, utterly reticent, in spite of his full 
confidence in me, did not betray the particulars of this meeting. 
I learned, however, from what he said, that Mr. Gladstone took the © 
unspeakable Turk for a very speakable one ; he even bestowed praises 
upon the Turkish army, and did not show the least sign of being 
the statesman known as the inventor of the bag and baggage policy, 
at the time when his own Government was just preparing to leave 
the hot embers of the Soudanese soil ‘‘ bag and baggage.” 
Amongst the acquaintances I made at the hospitable house in 
Portland Place was the person of Mr. C. E. H. V., a promising 
young politician, formerly a staunch Liberal, and just returned 
from a tour around the world, a tour which not only enlarged 
his views, but turned this gentleman into a decided Conservative. 
At all events, a portentous sign of the effect produced by a com- 
parative study between England’s imperial standing abroad and 
the foreign policy of the Liberals ; and, as matters now stand, it 
is almost evident that a more general exodus of the Liberal 
politicians to the possessions of England abroad would greatly 
diminish the party of Mr. Gladstone. I cite this instance only 
because it was in the company of Mr. C. E. H. V. that I left 
London for Yorkshire, and upon arriving in Sheffield, where this 
gentleman has tried the chance of Conservative membership, I 
found it quite natural that the platform of the railway station 
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was filled with a large crowd ready to receive him. We left the 
compartment amidst an outburst of hurrahing, in which I joined, 
imagining it was intended for my travelling companion. He, 
however, modestly declined to accept the ovation for himself, and, 
trying to make me its object, he complacently drew back. This 
amicable scuffle lasted! for a few minutes, and, after shaking hands 
with a great number of citizens of all classes, we succeeded at 
last in getting each into his own carriage and driving away 
amidst the shouts and cheers of the assembled crowd. 

My host in Sheffield was the proprietor of the most influential 
Conservative paper in the provinces, with whom political prin- 
ciples are not a mere question of bread and butter, and who 
deservedly enjoys a high reputation among his fellow citizens, 
whose minds he has enriched, during a literary career of twenty 
years, with a vast amount of information. On seeing the relation 
subsisting between the newspaper proprietor and the public in 
England the foreigner is really struck by the extraordinary increase 
of the reading public in Great Britain ; for not only in London, 
but here in the provinces too, the daily paper has become a re- 
quisite as indispensable as food and drink, and all classes and 
ages make the reading of it the first work of the day. No wonder, 
therefore, that public opinion is so easily spread, and that, under 
the auspices of a host disposing of such means, I was almost sure 
of a favourable reception. 

To begin with my lectures. I made up my mind to compress into 
a nutshell the details of the aggression of Russia from Tashkend 
to Penjdeh, as far as it was feasible in the time of an hour and 
a quarter. I intended to draw the attention of my public to 
the steady and stealthy march of Russia towards India, constantly 
referring to the falsehood of the promises given by that northern 
Power to the credulous Ministers of Great Britain, and to the 
marked indifference springing from that sleep of security into 
which public opinion had been lulled by the leading statesmen of 
the country. As to the language, I tried to be as plain as pos- 
sible, oratorical power being, in fact, out of my reach ; and in 
order to keep the attention of my audience unabated, I strove to 
mix up humorous remarks with observations of a serious character. 
My first attempt succeeded beyond all expectation. The large hall 
was crowded, so was the platform behind me; and I must state 
at once that the enthusiastic reception I got from my Sheffield 
audience, and the unrelaxed attention which they paid to the 
foreign speaker, during an hour and a quarter, proved a real en- 
couragement for the lectures I was yet to deliver. From the peal 
of laughter and the cheering which followed my first ironical 
remarks aimed at Russia, I at once saw that I had got into my 
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own waters. Here the philo-Russian tendencies of a certain party 
in England had not left the slightest mark even, and when, towards 
the close of my lecture, I appealed to the public whether it was 
true, as rumoured on the Continent, that free England is to 
surrender to despotic Russia, and that the glorious field of British 
civilization be handed over to semi-Asiatic Muscovites, I heard a 
tremendous ‘“ No! no!” resounding in the hall, and had to pause 
for a few minutes, until the loud cheers subsided. As an un- 
professional lecturer, speaking with zeal and fervour, I naturally 
felt much exhausted after my first début, and, as usual, became 
aware of a particular pain in my jaws, owing to the strain my 
organs of speech were subjected to, in trying to pronounce the 
English sounds as faithfully as possible. The time elapsing be- 
tween the usual proposing and seconding of thanks, gave me a 
welcome repose, affording me, at the same time, an opportunity 
to gather strength for the concluding remarks. Upon entering 
as well as leaving the hall, the cheering was a hearty one; and 
when I afterwards reflected upon the real cause of that undeser- 
vedly good reception, I found it not so much in the substance of 
my lecture, neither in the fact of my being known to the Eng- 
lish public these last twenty years, through my writings, but 
rather in the novelty of a foreigner coming to address a British 
public on a question of national interest : a performance which, I 
suspected, would excite similar curiosity if an Englishman came to 
Budapest and addressed a meeting in genuine Hungarian, and on 
an exclusively Hungarian subject. At the close of my lecture, 
when much in need of rest, I saw with no little terror, here, as 
everywhere else, that the real work was, as yet, to begin—I 
mean the complimentary dinner or supper, at which the lecturer 
had to answer a hundred different questions, where he must be 
polite and attentive, notwithstanding his fatigue, and remain in 
society to a very late hour, however he may long for his bed- 
room. But could I displease the excellent Sheffield people—could 
I leave unsatisfied their curiosity ? No, and again no! It is an 
unpleasant appendage to a public réle, and I submitted to it with 
good grace. 

A second lecture was delivered by me here, and then I con- 
tinued my way to Shipley, where I met with a like good recep- 
tion, and a similar good audience in the elegant hall of the 
Saltaire School. When, about sixteen years ago, I happened to 
lecture in Bradford, and shook hands with Sir Titus Salt, on the 
remarkable day when this gentleman came forward to support 
Mr. Myall as a candidate for Parliamentary honours, I little 
dreamt I should have the opportunity to lecture, in the course of 
time, at an institute erected by the unexampled munificence of that 
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plain-looking, industrious gentleman. My audience here I found 
to be a promiscuous one, although I am inclined to think that 
the Liberals were predominating. I noticed also amongst the 
gentlemen on the list of the Committee of Arrangement a few 
gentlemen of marked Liberal faith, but, in spite of it, the 
audience gave not the slightest sign of displeasure when I hap- 
pened to hit somewhat harder at the vacillating and un-English 
policy of Mr. Gladstone, not a hiss mixed with the cheers my 
remarks elicited ; and I am only at a loss to understand whether 
it was indulgence towards a foreigner, or acquiescence in the con- 
demnation of a policy which met with no approval from Liberals 
and Conservatives alike. 

From Yorkshire I went to London, where I delivered my first 
leeture at Exeter Hall, Sir T. Douglass Forsythe being in the 
chair, whilst the audience included many distinguished politicians 
of both parties, and a very choice public. Here my task was a 
comparatively easy one, as I had not to speak, but read a paper 
on Herat, in which I tried to prove the importance of that place, 
referring to the necessity of either leaving it in Afghan hands, 
under an English protectorate, or taking it into English hands, 
rather than let it fall into the hands of Russia. Here, too, I met 
with an unmerited reception, and, as I was afterwards told, 
Liberal Ministers, too, were amongst the audience, and heartily 
applauded my anti-Russian remarks. What struck me here 
particularly was the presence of two elegant-looking Indian ladies, 
who expressed to me their gratitude for defending the cause of 
their country these many years; for ‘it would be terrible if those 
barbarous Muscovites were to come to India,” said the younger 
one in pathetic tones. 

Having no intention to give a separate account of all my 
lectures, and to bother the reader with details which he may find 
irrelevant, I shall only remark that from London I went for an 
afternoon lecture to Brighton, and, returning in the evening, I 
attended a large dinner-party, in spite of a cab accident where I 
bruised my arm—a dinner-party at which I partook of two dishes 
only, for the time was approaching when I had to throw myself 
into a railway compartment, as I had to go by the night-train to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where I was expected to lecture before a large 
Sunday audience at 7 o’clock next evening. Owing to the antici- 
pated unusually large attendance, the meeting was held in the 
Tyne Theatre, placing me in the rather queer position of acting, 
for the first time in my life, on the stage. A continental public 
would be utterly shocked on seeing a representative of serious 
science, and an internal member of Academies, there where ballet- 
dancers usually perform ; but the practical English mind does not 
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eare about such trifles, and still less did the Newcastle public, 
whose thundering cheers and almost frantic outbursts of sympathy 
will never be forgotten by me. The house was crammed full to 
the last place, and the prevailing quietness testified the best to 
the deep interest with which my remarks were followed. It is 
delightful to speak to the Newcastle public, and I really don't 
know whether this industrious and thriving town in the north of 
England should glory more in their fellow-citizen who represents 
them in Parliament, or whether Mr. Cowen should be prouder of 
the public he has brought up in the true principles of liberty and 
patriotism. At all events, both are worthy of each other. I had 
a great desire to change the proverb “ to bring coals to Newcastle” 
into the saying “to excite the zeal of Newcastle”; for, although 
a northern town, and clad in the sable garb of unrelenting hard 
work, it yet vies in enthusiasm with the most inflammable towns 
of southern Italy. In Newcastle I got to understand why Mr. 
Cowen, though a Liberal, has so strongly opposed the foreign 
policy of Mr. Gladstone. 

If I had had a manager, or somebody to arrange my lectures, I 
should have gone on from here at once to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where I had accepted invitations to lecture; but, a prey to my 
aimless roamings, I hurried back to London in order to deliver a 
lecture at Willis’s Rooms, under the auspices of the Constitutional 
Union. Here the chair was taken by Mr. Stanhope, and supported 
by such leading Conservative politicians as Viscount Cranbrook, 
the Earl of Fife, Lord George Hamilton, Lord Barrington, Lord 
Erskine, General Pollock, &c.; and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted in condemnation of the indecisive and mischievous policy 
pursued by the Liberals in the present differences between England 
and Russia in Central Asia. Upon seeing my name coupled with 
those of such illustrious representatives of the Conservative Party 
in England—of men whom I knew and had long admired—I must 
say I felt greatly gratified, and was deeply moved by such marks 
of recognition ; but I had entirely lost sight of the reverse of the 
medal, namely, of the evil consequences possibly arising from 
having been associated with one political party, and getting thus 
in opposition to the other. This was evidently a drawback in the 
work before me. I don’t know how it happened, but even on the 
first day of my arrival I heard that it was the Conservative Party 
that had brought me to England; and having been supported in 
Sheffield, in London, and at other places, by politicians of that 
Party, the belief grew daily stronger, and I saw myself suddenly 
represented as a downright Tory, nay, as an agent of that Party, 
to speak and to agitate against the Liberal Ministry in power. 
And such is life. Entering upon my career as a tailor’s apprentice, 
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I had become successively a beggar-student, a private teacher, an 
Effendi, a Molla, a dervish, a professor, a publicist, and now in 
my older days I had to submit to the title of a secret agent, nay, 
of the stalking-horse of the Conservatives. Glorious metamorphoses: 
of which I am not at all ashamed—excepting the last ones imputed 
to me, which have decidedly sprung from erroneous or mistaken 
impressions, for I never had, nor shall I ever have, anything to do 
with either Conservatives or Liberals, as such. Iam under no 
obligation to either of these Parties, and I shall always side with 
the one which upholds England’s banner of civilization in the 
Kast, and does not permit despotic Russia to extend beyond 
measure. Unhappily, the Liberals had of late become conspicuous 
for their gross blunders and unmanly policy in foreign affairs. 
They drove me into the camp of the Conservatives; and the 
Liberal papers which attacked me, in the metropolis as well as in 
the provinces, and were always ready to ridicule my enunciations, 
may be assured that they would find me at once in the camp of 
their own Party if a statesman belonging to the school of Mr. 
Gladstone were to come forward with measures worthy of a great 
and mighty nation, and were to spare England the disgrace of an 
ignominious surrender like tiaat of Penjdeh. 

To take up again the thread of my lecturing tour, I will only 
mention that from London I went to Scotland, where I lectured 
under the auspices of the Scottish Geographical Society, at Edin- 
burgh and at Glasgow. To both places I had been invited by 
friends: in the former it was the able Secretary of the new 
Society, Mr. Silva White, whose acquaintance I had made at Buda- 
pest, and Mrs. Bruce, the father, or, properly speaking, the mother 
of that society. A daughter of the late Dr. David Livingstone, I 
had met her twenty-one years ago, at the house of Mr. John 
Murray, of Albemarle Street, the publisher, by the side of her 
illustrious father, who had just published his second book on 
Africa, and whose complimentary remarks on my adventurous trip 
I more valued than volumes of flattering reviews. At that time 
young Miss Livingstone was a charming-looking girl with marked 
southern features; now I found her as Mrs. Bruce, stepping into 
the foot-prints of her father, doing service to geography. It is no 
use denying it, Scotch perseverance everywhere leaves its mark. 
The young twig of a Geographical Society has a promising look, 
and I wish it a hearty “‘ Floreat ct crescat.” As to my lecture in 
Edinburgh, I really was no little surprised that, in spite of the 
prevailing, I may say almost exclusive, Liberal character of the 
town, I got a very warm reception, and my speech was frequently 
interrupted by loud cheering. Before I began I was politely told 
not to hit Mr. Gladstone too hard, for the Scotch people liked him 
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very much; and if I had to do it at all, to strike him with a feather. 
Further, I was warned not to use the word England, but that of 
Great Britain or Scotch—two mementoes which gave me really 
some trouble, unable as I am to dissociate the name of Mr. Glad- 
stone from England’s disastrous policy in the East, and so utterly 
unaccustomed is my tongue to use the expression of British or 
Scotch influence in Asia, England and English being most gene- 
rally adopted throughout the whole Continent. It is only in con- 
nection with my hosts in the two Scottish towns that I shall still 
venture to make some remarks. At Edinburgh I stayed with Mr. 
George Smith, the former Editor of the Friend of India, and 
advantageously known through his writings on statesmen and 
matters connected with India. He reviewed my first book on 
Central Asia, whilst living in Calcutta; and his anxiety to bestow 
hospitality, twenty years later, upon the author, is an eloquent 
proof of his kindheartedness and amiability. My host in Glasgow 
was an ex-baillie, a striving flour merchant who, a few years ago, 
had, called upon me at Budapest, and, instead of any letter of 
introduction, gave me the following information about his own 
self and the object of his visit. ‘‘ Sir,” said the portly-looking 
Scotchman, ‘‘I have come from Vienna to this place merely for 
the purpose of calling upon you, whose book I have read, and 
whom I have now to thank for the pleasure and instruction afforded 
to me ’’—at all events, a remarkable attention paid to a writer by 
a man of an eminently practical occupation. We became good 
friends, and, having come to Glasgow, he was most anxious to 
heap upon me all the amenities of true Scotch hospitality. 

After my return from Scotland I lectured at Derby, at Cardiff, 
and again in London, and, in fact, I could have gone on lecturing 
at many other places in the United Kingdom, from which invita- 
tions had been extended to me, couched, as usual, in the most 
flattering terms, and exuberant in genuine and heartfelt recog- 
nition of my past services to the country; but, alas! man is not 
made of iron, and, in spite of the extraordinary exertions I was 
capable of during my former travels, I now began to feel ex- 
hausted after what may be called a most trying tour. Out of the 
eighteen days which I had so far spent in England, nearly half of 
them were passed in railway travelling, and, if I add to the twelve 
lectures delivered in various places the far more fatiguing dinners 
and evening parties, as well as the immense correspondence I had 
to carry on, without any assistance whatever, I may well be excused 
for saying that I had had enough of the honours and distinctions 
conferred upon me, abundant opportunity to convince myself of 
public opinion in reference to the Central Asian Question, and that, 
I daresay, I had also done enough to impress my friends in Great 
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Britain with my own views on that subject. Such being the case,. 
I made up my mind to return to Hungary as soon as possible, - 
watch events from a distance, as heretofore. 

Having thus given a brief account of my lecturing tour in Eng. 
land, I shall now turn to the palpable results obtained by me, and 
shall begin by saying at once that my visit has given me thorough 
satisfaction. I found public opinion in England quite different 
from what I had read it to be through the reports of Continental 
papers, becoming fully convinced of the truth of the above-quoted 
Persian proverb that ‘ Hearing is totally different from seeing.” 
Above all, I had the gratification of meeting my old friends again, 
and of conversing with distinguished authorities in the field of the 
geography, ethnology, and politics of Central Asia. In shaking 
hands with those steady friends of bygone days, I was deeply 
afflicted to find their ranks perceptibly thinned, and, what was 
more saddening still, that no new offshoots had taken the place 
of the departed men. In England the practical study of Asia is 
fast declining ; philology begins to lean towards the modern 
system, where philologists learn in one year fifteen languages, and 
forget twenty in the next. This is all right for theoretical Ger- 
many, where people may now take to learning the dialects of 
Angra-Pequena; but for England this is most detrimental, for the 
standing of Great Britain in Asia is inseparably coupled with the 
study of the languages, history, and ethnography of those countries 
which are either limitroph to India, or may become the scene 
of England’s civilizing influence. Publicistic activity concerning 
Central Asia is fairly developed ; the services rendered by Colonel 
Malleson, Demetrius Charles Boulger, and particularly of Marvin, 
are of immense value; but the want of the former background of 
diplomatists, military men, and scholars, intimately acquainted 
with the history, languages, and religions of the various countries 
of Mohamedan Asia, is sadly felt, whilst the services of the great 
men still extant, such as, for example, of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
have been lately entirely neglected, owing to that horrid monster 
called Party Politics. 

I made also new friends, or rather acquaintances, in London, 
and that in the salon of a lady residing in Wimpole Street, a house 
which may be properly called the neutral ground of politicians in 
England. A foreigner, accustomed to the vehement passions. 
which divide the different parties in Continental countries, not 
only in Parliament, but in private life too, must have felt greatly 
astonished on seeing hot Radicals with Conservatives of the purest 
water, not only at the same table, conversing most amicably, but 
leaving that hospitable house, arm in arm, and walking along as 
if there were nothing in this world to separate them. Well, I 
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could quote, as an example, my having met two ex-Ministers of 
different parties, namely, Mr. Goschen and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
at the same table, carrying on a most urbane conversation; but 
this would scarcely prove anything, considering that both gentle- 
men are noted for their moderation. Mr. Goschen is said to have 
lost his temper only once whilst in Constantinople, whereas Sir 
Stafford is the genuine personification of mildness and kind- 
heartedness, and, in fact, he reminds one of a quiet professor 
rather than of the great statesman of England which he really 
is. I said I could quote this one instance, but I can offer a far 
more striking one in stating that I met at the table of the same 
hospitable lady, at another time, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, two political characters that could hardly have 
been brought together in any country but England. At first sight, 
Mr. Chamberlain, armed with his monocle and an ironic smile 
about his mouth, looks certainly more aristocratic, in spite of his 
Radical propensities, than Lord Randolph with all the respectable 
pedigree of his ancestors. I must frankly confess, judging from 
the short conversation I had with these gentlemen, I could with 
difficulty discover in either of them the impetuosity for which they 
are noted. It was particularly Lord Randolph Churchill, whose 
face recalls King Umberto about ten years ago, whom I found of 
a quiet and sedate disposition, although he is totally different, as 
I am told, on the platform or in the House. His views on politics 
are broad, and he is not only thoroughly conversant with India, 
but I was also greatly struck by his information on the present 
and recent past of Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and Central Asia. I 
have nothing to say as to his political creed, but I cannot hesitate 
in saying that Lord Randolph will prove the best instructed and 
most active and successful Minister for India. 

In speaking of the impressions I got in reference to the views 
and feelings of the British public in the Anglo-Russian differences, 
I must say that the large majority of the nation is utterly averse 
to such a policy as would be equal to a surrender and a giving in 
to Russia. War is no favourite idea with that fraction of the 
British people which adheres strictly to the principles of Mr. 
Gladstone ; but, notwithstanding this peaceful inclination, I found 
that a war for the defence of India, and against despotic Russia, 
would prove a most popular one; for I met with no Englishman, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, indifferent to the maintenance 
of the honour of his country, and not the slightest trace of Rus- 
sian sympathies can be discovered, in spite of all the exertions of 
the pro-Russian party in the country. I need, therefore, scarcely 
say that Continental critics who are representing Englishmen as 
having become sluggish and heavy owing to their extraordinary 
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wealth, are as much mistaken as those who imagine the large 
masses of the working-class so absorbed in their daily struggle 
for existence as to be totally incapable of realizing the idea of the 
imperial standing of their country. Both suppositions are wrong 
in their fundamental conception, and I had ample opportunity to 
convince myself of the real state of things. In my contact and 
conversations with the working-classes, I found that they are sadly 
wanting in information about the Colonies and India in general. 
Canada and Australia lie nearer to their heart, and consequently 
they feel a greater interest in these dependencies of the Crown. 
Their notions about India are very vague and hazy, and only here 
and there did I find a man who had an approximative idea of the 
relation of the vast Indian Empire to England, of the civilizing 
efforts of that country, and of the commercial as well as industrial 
benefits the nation gets by it. But, in spite of these shortcomings, 
I noticed everywhere, in my conversations with the working men, 
that their indifference at once disappears as soon as the question 
of an attack upon this, to them, but dimly-known British posses- 
sion is touched upon. Then the eyes and gestures of the heavy- 
looking Britisher begin to be animated, his talk assumes a different 
tone, and, without uttering threats or getting into a passion, he 
shows his John Bull nature in full force, and proves, in every 
sense of the word, a faithful defender of the honour and interests 
of England. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that those Russians will 
venture to fight us and to take away India?” said a working-man 
to me one day. “I don’t think it an easy matter for them ; they 
cannot lift up their arms as high as they like, whilst we can, and 
they will get to feel much more the weight of our fists.” 

The working-man, truly enthusiastic for the Imperial standing 
of his country, is really proud of his nationality ; and the natural 
wit, plain talk, and cutting remarks of this clumsy-looking Briton 
has really greatly surprised me, and will surprise every foreigner 
who can make himself understood by him, which is no easy matter 
from a linguistic point of view. As to the middle-classes, where 
personal views are greatly influenced by party politics, my observa- 
tions were, of course, of quite a different nature. The Conservative 
portion, comprising to a great extent the wealthier citizens, is, as 
a matter of course, body and soul against any concession being 
made to Russia, and, ready to make even the most heavy sacrifices, 
they are bitterly incensed against the policy of the Liberals, whom 
they accuse of criminal forbearance, of want of manliness, and 
even of lack of patriotism. The language I heard on such occa- 
sions has really astonished me; the quiet-looking Anglo-Saxon 
had suddenly turned into an Italian, and if Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Granville had, at such moments, fallen into their hands, I am 
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afraid they would have fared very badly. It was from this class. 
of politicians that I got the most lively manifestations of sympathy 
and recognition. The ladies, in particular, were those who proved 
most enthusiastic and excited, and I especially remember the case 
when, at the close of one of my lectures, an elegant but elderly- 
looking lady came upon the platform, seized both my hands, and, 
with tears in her eyes, exclaimed, “‘ My poor England, they will 
ruin her, they give up everything, and I am really most thankful 
to you for having come here amongst us, to rouse the people from 
their stupor and show the mischief they have done.” I need 
scarcely say that I got numerous letters of a similar tenor, coming 
mostly from ladies, which I am sure I shall save up as a most 
interesting memento of my lecturing tour. 

My standing with the Liberal portion of the middle-class was a 
much more difficult one, although regard for the foreigner and 
the guest may have greatly mitigated the controversial language of 
our discussions. The Liberal views on the foreign policy of Mr.. 
Gladstone may be divided into two parts; one, decidedly the large 
majority, is very far from sharing. the views which led the Whig 
Ministry in their transactions with Russia. They are staunch 
Liberals, as to internal affairs, but in their accusations of the 
effete measures taken in defence of the interest and honour of the 
country they are all the louder. Their true British character has 
suffered no injury from the constant vacillation of the leading 
statesman of their own party; they frankly own that a change 
must take place there, and abhor every notion tending to identify 
the mischievous foreign policy with the principles of Liberalism. 
There is, however, one portion of the Liberals whom I would call 
the blind and unconditional admirers of Mr. Gladstone. They find 
an excuse for anything and everything done by their leader. I had 
desperate fights to fight with them, and I cannot help saying that 
most of them ‘are either utterly ignorant of England’s Asiatic 
policy, or care very little about it. Only now and then I 
exceptionally met with men open to conviction, but the utmost 
concession they made consisted of the remark, ““Oh! Mr. Glad- 
stone is decidedly the greatest man of our age; he has done great 
things for this country, although we readily admit he has got an 
unlucky hand in foreign affairs.” 

With the aristocracy, and particularly with the Conservative 
portion of it, the unlucky hand of Mr. Gladstone is discovered not 
only in foreign but also in internal politics. As to the attitude 
taken by the Liberal Ministry against the treacherous behaviour 
of Russia, they simply horrify every transaction, and there is no 
language offensive enough by which the surrender is stigmatized. 
This feeling reaches very far up to the highest circles, and even in 
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the ranks of the Liberal aristocracy I found unmistakable signs of 
displeasure with what may be called the peace without honour 
about to be concluded between England and Russia. And, indeed, 
we ought not to be astonished at the warlike disposition of the 
upper classes. They have been, and are even now, the real 
upholders of England’s Imperial Policy ; their past and present is 
too closely united with the respect and consideration the country 
enjoys abroad, and the anxiety with which they watch over the 
prestige of national greatness will be best understood if we con- 
sider that the English aristocracy is quite different from the 
aristocracy of other countries in its relations to the nation at large. 
There may be, and there are, noble idlers, fox-hunters, &c., but the 
by far preponderating majority are laborious, active, patriotic, 
highly instructed and trained, and capable to take the lead of the 
nation; a service for which, I am sorry to say, the Continental 
aristocracies are rarely fitted. 

In summing up the contents of this paper the reader will per- 
ceive that the Continental publicists were grossly mistaken in 
looking upon England as a nation ready to abdicate, and 
who, weary of her onerous tasks in the various quarters of the 
world, had made up her mind now to retire peaceably to the rank 
of a Holland, Portugal, or Spain. I admit England has become 
rather too rich of late, and since the Napoleonic wars there has 
been no great political event which might have kindled the 
national fire slumbering, but not extinguished, in the various 
classes. But let a man go around in the United Kingdom ; let him 
look at the continual hum and bustle of that wonderful beehive, 
and he will see that there is an enormous activity latent, and 
will learn, above all, that the nation that was able to girdle the 
globe with her Colonies is still powerful enough to defend them 
too. 

It requires but a push, a stir—and this push and stir have been 
given by Russia in her recent aggressions on the frontier of 
Afghanistan. The seemingly unimportant question of Penjdeh 
was the last straw to break the back of the opitimistic camel. 
England is fully alive to the importance of her national standing 
in Asia, and Continental scoffers will find that they have greatly 
underrated the strength and power of the nation of shopkeepers. 


A. VamMBERY. 


THE VALUE OF THE IDEAL. 


A CONVERSATION. 


Tue old painter smiled in his beard: that gently ironical smile 
which meant that age had brought with it scepticism, but scepti- 
cism of the reality only of mean and foolish things. 

‘My dear boy,” he said, laying his delicate veined white hand on 
Carlo’s shoulder. ‘‘ When you are as old as I, you will have given 
‘over being a realist.” 

The obvious retort was that, not being so old as Sir Anthony, he 
could not be an idealist ; for, to Carlo’s mind, saturated with cos- 
mopolitan modernnesses, idealism appeared in connection with the 
mahogany and rep furniture, the crinolines of thirty years ago. 
But, irritated though he was at having his ideas measured by an 
obsolete standard, and also at being, as he considered, twitted with 
his youth, he could not even feel the temptation of cheap sarcasm 
towards Sir Anthony; the young realist unconsciously bowed before 
something ideal in this old man’s personality. And the bitter 
thing was that Sir Anthony’s smile, although the smile of the 
champion of a false esthetical system had nevertheless a power 
of scattering his triumphant realistic arguments. 

Carlo rose from the wall, strewn with fallen pomegranate petals, 
overlooking Sir Anthony’s Tuscan garden. 

“You must give me time to muster my thoughts, Master,” he 
said. ‘I feel as if you had bowled me over ; and yet—and yet-—” 
he added, laughing, ‘I feel as if I were a realist still.” 

The old painter strolled along the grassy path, powdered over 
with hemlock, between the low sweeping garlands of green vines, 
accompanying his two friends out of the villa grounds. 

** You will not always remain a realist, take my word for it,” he 
repeated, as he stood under the ivied pent-house gate, looking after 
Baldwin and Carlo strolling out into the corn-fields, which shim- 
mered and throbbed, all a-hum and buz with insects, in the yellow 
afternoon sun. 


The two young men walked along for a moment in silence, which 
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the half English, half Italian, and wholly cosmopolitan lad was 
the first to break. 

“ After all, what he said proved nothing against the theory of 
realism. It’s very silly of me to have let myself be shut up. I 
suppose these old idealists are full of little dodges of attack and 
defence which disconcert one.”’ 

Baldwin laughed. 

“You feel as if you would soon be up to all those little dodges, 
don’t you?” he asked; ‘‘as if you would like to demolish poor 
Sir Anthony and the ideal for good and all.” 

“Why do you say that? Iam not so conceited, indeed.- But I 
think you could do the demolishing, and I should like to look on. 
Will you tackle him this evening? Oh, do, Baldwin, do please 
‘demolish the ideal in my presence.” 

Carlo’s eagerness to become his disciple, his curious mental 
attitude, at once modest and militant, like that of one of Plato’s 
youths, greatly tickled Baldwin. 

** But what will you say to me if I answer that I can’t demolish 
idealism, Carlo; and if I confess to you why I can’t demolish 
it?” 

“Why can’t you, Baldwin? Why? You are not afraid of the 
Master, surely ?” 

“‘T’m not afraid of the Master; I am afraid of you. You will 
never listen to me again if I tell you why I can’t attempt to 
demolish idealism.” 

Carlo seized Baldwin’s hand. 

“Oh, Baldwin,” he cried, “please please, tell me!—don’t be 
disagreeable !—please, tell me!” 

Baldwin laughed as he looked at this eager, humorous young 
philosopher, trying to wring the drops of wisdom out of him. 

“Well; but how shall I put it? Prepare yourself for something 
very startling and dreadful. I can’t demolish the ideal, my dear 
Carlo, because—because—because, in short, I believe in it myself ! 
1 am an idealist ; there’s for you.” 

Carlo stopped for a moment, not knowing whether to be amused 
-or perplexed. The young enthusiast for modernness had sought out 
Baldwin because he had always heard of Baldwin as a man of 
advanced modernness of views ; and he had always a lurking fear, 
being endowed with a good sense of humour, that his self-chosen 
guide and philosopher might be taking a pleasure in seeing how 
much the disciple could be made to swallow on the score of 
modernness. 

“You are making fun of me, Baldwin,” he said, his dark 
Renaissance face perplexed with an incipient laugh, as he mecha- 
nically dissected a lace-like star of hemlock-flower. 
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“Tam not making fun of you,” said Baldwin, ‘‘I am merely 
saying the truth. I believe, for my part, in idealism, quite as 
much as Sir Anthony.” 

“No, I can’t believe that you are serious,” exclaimed Carlo ; 
“don’t be so cruel as to tease me. How can you believe in 
idealism ; you who are always saying that we must face the reality 
of things? How can you, who are always refusing to submit to 
arbitrary standards, admit of art which does things by a compro- 
mise, making them a little less real here, a little more real there? 
Nonsense! I remember how you answered the Master the other 
day, when he said that ideal portrait-art was the representation of 
the individual as he never is at any given moment, but as you get 
him by striking an average.” 

‘TI certainly don’t believe in Sir Anthony's idealism,” answered 
Baldwin, stopping to light his cigarette; “‘ but can’t you conceive 
any idealism besides his? ‘To me idealism has value only inas- 
much as it develops the resources of art and enables art to do 
more for us. Now, idealism such as Sir Anthony understands it 
does just the reverse: it gives a scientific formula instead of an 
artistic manifestation ; it transfers the necessities of our mode of 
thought to the mode of existence of real things. An abstraction of 
a man such as he would like to paint is no better than a diagram 
in a book of anatomy.” 

“T know; that is what you said to him. And what I can’t 
understand is that, having said that, you should now stick up for 
just that same sort of deliberate alteration of things in conformity 
to some abstract notion.” 

Baldwin shook his head. 

“‘ Not at all,” he answered. ‘ Make up your mind to this, that 
when I speak of idealism I mean something quite different from 
what Sir Anthony means. To me, idealism does not imply 
deliberate alteration in conformity to an abstract notion; it does 
not even necessarily imply alteration of any sort whatever. It 
means merely the attempt, conscious or unconscious, to obtain for 
the soul a special sort of satisfaction, or something approaching 
to such a special sort of satisfaction, which may, according to the 
case, be obtained by mere selection, or by mere accident, or, again, 
may be obtained by what you call the alteration of things. For 
me the ideal means simply the sufficiently beautiful, the something 
that satisfies, the great desideratum ; and the desire for this perfect 
satisfaction, the quest of this supreme desideratum, is what I call 
idealism.” 

They were strolling along through the fields, which the sun filled 
with a vague golden green haze before hiding behind the high 
Apennine peaks all round. The leaves of the vine-supporting. 
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poplars quivered like flakes of greenish gold in the sunshine; the 
poppies flamed like drops of scarlet fire by the road-side, and here 
and there a clump of rye, no longer green, but not yet yellow, 
stood out in the bright light, each separate long silvery blade and 
lustrous bristly ear seeming to twist and erect itself like wire which 
rebounds. 

“But why call it idealism ?” asked Carlo; “‘ what has the desire 
for beauty to do with the idealism of men like Sir Anthony, that 
you should confuse them together ? If you want something perfectly 
satisfying, something supremely desirable, why seek for it outside 
reality ? Doesn't an evening like this one, in such a spot, nay, in 
a hundred such spots, give you all you can wish : does it not satisfy 
you? Or rather—how shall I express it ?—does it not give you 
something more almost than satisfaction, a sort of half nostalgic 
feeling, due not to deficiency in the object, but to deficiency in our 
own power of enjoying, to the strain on our feelings of taking in so 
much delight, the sort of feeling which makes all beautiful music 
pathetic. Don’t you feel that the reality of this moment gives you 
that ?” 

As he spoke, and the low light enveloped his brown face in a 
sort of aureole, the lad really looked as if he felt that strain of 
incapacity to take in so much pleasure. 

“ Certainly I feel that,” answered Baldwin, as they walked along ; 
‘but did I not tell you just now that this satisfaction, which I call 
ideal, can come to us by mere accident, that we can receive it, and 
do receive it constantly, ready made at the hands of nature? Why, 
it always seems to me that the artist of landscape, the man who 
has the keenest desire for the superlative satisfaction of external 
things, may require to do but little save study, and nothing more 
than select. Hills and valleys, and light and sky and plants, are 
just as beautiful as we can conceive them; a painter need only 
bring home their beauty to us, or pick out the rarest instances of 
that beauty. There is so much physical beauty in the world that 
one might think that, except as regards the human form, we might 
almost dispense with art; or, rather, that art is scarcely more than 
the result of the joy which we have had, its multiplication by its 
very richness, the means of fixing these joys for ourselves, or of 
pointing them out to others.” 

**T suppose that is what Ruskin meant by saying that art is the 
expression of our pleasure in God’s works,” mused Carlo. 

He had sat down on a bank of ferns, under a solitary chestnut 
tree, which shed its white tassels on the moss. 

The sun was just sinking over a high mountain; a little more 
and it would be completely hidden behind it. Its rays, thrown up 
in great dust-like beams, among the grey clouds above, expanded 
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over the mountain-side, veiled it, nay, rather drowned it, in a broad,. 
luminous, grey pallor, a wash of lustreless smoke-like silver, in 
which all shapes of trees were lost, and only the deep embosomings 
of the hills appeared as unsubstantial blue depths on that silvery 
unsubstantial faintness. Against the spectral luminous grey of 
this smoky hill-side, stood out the luminous tops of the tremulous 
poplars by the river, a tuft of uncertain shimmer, and, spread on 
the scintillating clear silveriness, the tall bearded stems of a ripen- 
ing rye-field, visible almost separately or interweaving like cobweb- 
in the sunshine. And in front, in the immediate foreground, the 
tall silver poplars (which sing the same note in the southern quire 
of colour as the lady birches do in the north) intertwined, in, large 
simple lines, their dazzling white trunks, their dazzling silver 
branches, against the luminous grey smoke of the mountain-side, 
against the shimmer of the silver sky. 

** Art,” said Baldwin, “is, as Ruskin says, the expression of 
man’s pleasure in the works of God. But art is also, and quite 
as much, the expression of man’s dissatisfaction with them.” 

““T don’t follow your meaning, Baldwin.” 

“T mean,” answered Baldwin, “ that artis simply the practical 
result of a hunger of our soul, which the real things of this world 
may or may not happen to satisfy.” 

“At that rate,” remarked Carlo, “‘art would give us merely 
the same sort of satisfaction as nature.” 

‘As nature sometimes gives us, mind you, but as nature fre- 
quently also refuses.” 

** But why should you call that satisfaction ideal ?” insisted the 
lad, to whom the word was particularly obnoxious. 

‘In contradistinction to the real; because the enjoyment of this 
particular quality, and the desire for it, are independent of the 
fact of its existing in reality, or of its being artificially made up. 
Because, more particularly, the standard by which we measure 
this desideratum is not outside ourselves, but inside; not in real 
things, but in our feelings.” 

‘Upon my word, Baldwin, one would think that you believed in: 
innate ideas!” exclaimed Carlo. 

‘*T don’t believe the least in innate ideas,” answered Baldwin, 
amused at the young man’s look of horror ; ‘“‘ but I don’t believe 
either that our minds and feelings are merely whitewashed walls, 
on which the external world projects its magic-lantern figures. 
Every esthetic impression that we receive decomposes and leaves 
behind it a greater or lesser amount of fragments of itself: broken- 
down impressions, sometimes a mere minute dust, which live on 
within us. And the aggregate, constantly shifting, of all this 
living dust of broken impressions, lives and has its necessities of 
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life, its sympathies and desires. In speaking of the esthetic or- 
imaginative sides of our life,” went on Baldwin; “we are apt to 
think of them as composed of distinct impressions, voluntary and 
well-defined, the seeing of a picture or piece of architecture, the 
reading of a poem, the hearing of a song or symphony. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. Our esthetic life goes on within 
us, or if not constantly in fact, constantly, at all events, po- 
tentially; and in this the new sights or sounds play no more 
part—nay, I think, play less—than do new facts in our intellectual 
life. As this latter is an almost permanent process, a process of 
constant weighing and comparing and classifying of our ideas; so. 
likewise is our esthetic life an almost permanent process, infi- 
nitely vaguer and more delicate, and, to a great extent, uncon- 
scious, a kaleidoscopic shifting and re-arranging of all pleasant 
impressions of colour, sound, form, or emotion. The fact is, that 
we live much more in the past of our esthetic impressions than 
in their present : our esthetic life consists really in the fluctuations, . 
the movements, of these, if I may call them so, living molecules 
of esthetic feeling; it consists of the action and reaction pro- 
duced therein by any new impression that we receive. It is for 
this reason that the value of art must not be measured, as I said, 
by conformity to a reality which is outside us, but by conformity 
to these feelings within us. Remember, what you realists forget,. 
that there is not merely the real constitution of external nature 
to be taken into account; there is, what is much more important, 
the real nature of our soul.” 

Carlo did not answer for a moment. 

“Then, according to you,” he said, as they walked along a 
narrow lane between the ridges of corn and hemp, where goats and 
sheep nibbled at the ferns and honeysuckles; “according to you 
art is there, so to speak, for the express purpose of gratifying the 
fantastic requirements of this fantastic living mass of heteroge- 
neous broken-down impressions within us—art is not there to 
register our knowledge of reality ?” 

“‘ Only incidentally, so far as reality is, after all, the storehouse 
whence the majority of our impressions come. Art registers our 
knowledge of reality because reality happens to coalesce with that 
which constitutes, as I have said, our esthetic life, when, in short, 
reality is what we term beautiful.” 

“But art is continually doing the very opposite, registering 
reality pure and simple, merely because it is reality, Baldwin.” 

*‘ Art does it, and does it especially at present; but to do so is, 
whenever it happens, a new, a false start, due to the mixing up 
of scientific interests, or to the usurpation of technical knowledge 
or skill, the usurpations of the power of doing. But you will find 
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that while left to itself, while in possession of unexhausted means, 
and while absolutely spontaneous, all art tends, as Pater has said, 
to the condition of music. I don’t know what Pater exactly 
meant by that remark; but ”—— 

“‘T think he was probably merely repeating Hegel’s old theories 
about music being the romantic art, and all other arts tending 
towards the romantic condition,” interrupted Carlo. 

“‘T daresay he was. But the saying to me expresses a far more 
important truth : all art tends to the condition of music, that is to 
say, to the condition of producing freely, with reference not to a 
pre-existing reality, but to the desires of our soul.” 

“ At that rate,”” answered Carlo incredulously, ‘‘a perfect piece 
of artificiality, a monstrosity, like the opera, is the typical form 
of art.” 

Baldwin was not at all put out by this remark. 

‘* Exactly so,” he said; ‘‘ and so, from the Greek tragedy to the 
great ceremonial altar-pieces of the Venetians, where madonnas 
and saints and real people sit and stand among clouds and lamps 
and garlands, none taking heed of his companions, all the greatest 
and most spontaneous art has been. And this is exactly what I 
want to prove to you, and what I shall prove to you in five 
minutes, I hope—I mean that realistic art is an after-thought, an 
artificial growth; and idealistic, unreal art, a direct, spontaneous 
one. I hope we may be in time for the demonstration of this 
fact.” 

And Baldwin nodded in the direction of the village towards 
which they were walking, its semi-circle of black walls, over-topped 
by houses and a ruined castle and belfry, and open loggias, nestling 
among the poplars and vines of the hill-side, against the ultra- 
marine of distant mountains, like the background of some picture 
by Cima or Bellini. 

‘* Where are we going ?” asked Carlo. 

** You shall see,” answered Baldwin. ‘‘ To something which will, 
I hope, illustrate my theory.” 

The lane was now steep and roughly paved, between banks 
where the lilac mint and starry hemlock grew beneath trellises 
. of delicate green vines, and high box hedges, through the gaps in 
which you caught a distant glimpse of hills, a sheen of mulberry 
and wheat and vines, burnished golden green by the sun, which had 
not yet disappeared in that wider part of the valley. Women with 
great stacks of freshly-mown grass and clematis and vine-trails on 
their heads, clattered past them up the paved lane in their light 
wooden clogs ; little brown boys and girls, bare-foot, bare-armed, 
and bare-legged, drove sheep and lazy grey cows down from the 
village to browse along the road-side. From the little crown of 
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fortified houses, bristling with towers, came the jangle of bells. 
The time for work was over; on to the fields, the lanes, the farm- 
yards which they passed, peacefulness seemed to descend, per- 
meating, like rain, with the golden mist of the sunset. 

“Such idealism, such artificiality,” went on Baldwin, “ will, 
you may object, shock us? We think so, but the event proves the 
contrary. However much we may appreciate the reality of Zola, 
we care none the less for the unreality of Shakespeare. And why? 
Simply because the faculties appealed to by realism are not the 
same that are appealed to by idealism: the one have reference to 
what exists—are scientific, analytic; the others are creative, are 
longings of our nature. To these longings of our nature things 
are right, quite independently of any prototype they may or may 
not possess in reality; they are right, in the sense that a pattern, 
a wilfully altered, composed arrangement of lines and colours, is 
right to the esthetic sense. That people in great passion should 
use the language of Lear or Hamlet is absolutely incorrect to our 
perception of what is; but it is all right to our desires, which, 
after all, are the best judges of what they want. Nor are such 
desires unreasonable. They attempt to combine, by means of one 
art, effects existing scattered in our soul. Thus in the balcony 
scene of Romeo and Juliet, where the words of the lovers give us 
not merely the impression of their own sentiment, but also of that 


sentiment which is awakened in us by the knowledge that they 
are in a garden, and in the presence of dawn; the poetry merges 
the thing actually presented to our mind with the impressions 
which that object finds dormant already in it, and wakes up with 
its presence. In this way the garden-scene, objectively false in 
the sense that no two people would have spoken in that way, 
becomes subjectively most correct, embodying all the confused 


” 


artistic elements in ourselves. Similarly,” went on Baldwin, as 
they clambered up under the high walls of the fortified village with 
foxglove and wild fig growing on their blackness, “similarly 
with all that which I should call the decorative and musical effects 
introduced into the Shakespearian drama; they are perfectly true 
to our state of mind. Have you never remarked how the thought 
of heroism, love, misfortune, brings with it a perfect train of 
sights and sounds? Except in our scientific moods, we feel about 
Napoleon (when his face suddenly turns up on a coin, or, for 
instance, as when you saw his medal on that old tattered beggar 
the other day) with a vague splendour as of Montegna’s triumphs, 
a vague clangour as of Cherubini’s music about him. And we easily 
think of any dear and noble dead person on a wave of music, and 
with a flutter of flowers and a fragrance of incense. Is there not 
a sort of framework of I know not what exquisite things—light, 
VOL. VI. 3 
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music, pattern, nay, rather a visible and audible aureole, round 
the figure of Dante’s Beatrice—nay, almost round any quasi 
Beatrice of our own? Our desire for beauty, our sense of it, is 
not analytic, like that of truth, but synthetic, collecting round 
one image the gold-dust of a thousand bruised impressions.” 

They had got to the gate, surmounted by the Virgin’s image, of 
the little place. Everything seemed very deserted, looking up its 
steep black street between the high black houses; and at the well 
outside, under the big chesnut-tree, there remained only two 
women, one wringing out linen over the big stone tank, the other 
waiting for her brass pitcher to be filled out of the rudely-carved 
lion’s head. And froma neighbouring group of farm-buildings, 
hidden among walnut trees and box hedges, came a scraping of 
fiddles, a quavering of flutes, and gusts of a strange guttural 
chant. 

“We are still in time. Iam so glad. I feared it might be all 
over,” exclaimed Baldwin, and he beckoned Carlo to follow him 
between the black walls of the farm-buildings, to the place whence 
the sounds came, now broken with loud clapping and shouts, 
namely, a threshing-floor closed in by boarding and sheets. 

‘* What is all this ?” asked Carlo. 

“It is the demonstration of my esthetic theory,” answered 
Baldwin. 


Il. 


Tue peasant play drew to a close. The last sunbeam grazed the 
black farm-buildings, with the fishing-nets and silkworm-mats 
fastened to their walls, making the women’s faces behind the sweet 
basil and red cloves at the windows glow, red spots surrounded by 
a halo of sun-transfigured hair, against the square of darkness; 
merging the spectators crammed on the threshing-floor beneath 
into a light-drowned confusion of auburn and blond of heads, and 
scarlet and yellow and purple and black of kerchiefs and hats and 
dresses ; creeping, a golden braid, in between the ill-jointed deal- 
boards, the ill-sewn sheets, which closed-in the rustic theatre. 

The peasant play drew to a close. The tyrant had been defeated, 
the monster, with very obvious blue trowsers protruding from his 
furry hide, had been killed, the two hapless princesses rescued. 
The surviving virtuous persons were heaping benedictions, in their 
long phrase of archaic chant, upon the conqueror, while the fiddles 
and flutes and accordion closed-in each verse with two or three bars 
of symphony. When all evil had been set right, and the throne of 
Ormuz vainly offered to the good knight-errant; when, so to speak, 
the world of that rustic drama was filled with peace and glory, the 
principal actors united into a group on the front of the stage, the 
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hero in the middle, and raised up their voices, men and boys, into 
solemn choral song in praise of virtue. The low yellow light eddied 
round their heads, transfiguring the make-shift robes and caftans 
of old rags and patches, the armour of tinsel and tin-foil, into 
magnificent spots of crimson, and green, and ultramarine, and 
shimmerings of steel and of gold; while the good Prince, over- 
topping the rest in his scarlet tunic, beat time slowly with a solemn 
movement of his beautiful strong bare arms, his blond young 
head thrown back in beatitude like some painted St. Sebastian. 
The poplars and young vines behind the boarding quivered golden 
in the setting sun ; and above the stage rose the circle of fortified 
village, bristling among the green with belfry and towers; and 
higher up, further yet behind, the ultramarine mountains with 
delicate clear outline against the white evening sky, flecked here 
and there with rosy cloud-feathers. 

Baldwin and Carlo walked slowly homewards through the fields, 
while the rapid Italian twilight fell around them over the planta- 
tions of ripening corn and vines and serried fresh-scented hemp. 

‘*‘T understand what you wanted me to see,” said Carlo, after a 
moment; ‘it was very impressive and beautiful. But art such as 
that is not possible for us. Those people may pursue, and may 
attain, that which to them is the ideal, because they are peasants, 
because to them a story out of Ariosto, or Tasso, or the Lives of the 
Saints, a few red and blue dresses, a little tinsel, a little scraping 
of fiddles, constitutes the ideal. But with us it is different. I am 
a realist, you know; but I don’t at all deny that there is within us, 
and even within me, a tormenting desire for the beautiful, the 
perfect—if you choose, the unreal. But I consider this as one of 
our misfortunes. The desire merely deludes us, for our ideal can 
never be attained ; we rush after it, neglecting whatever of interest 
we might find to our right and left, and all that we get is dis- 
appointment and bitterness. Prose, prose, everything around us 
is prose!” he suddenly burst out, angrily beating the grass and 
flowers from side to side with his stick as he went along; ‘‘ don’t 
you think, Baldwin, that I have found that out yet, even at my 
age ? and don’t you see that it is just because I know that the ideal 
doesn’t exist that I think a man should boldly cast in his lot with 
mere reality ? You laughed at me because I got so excited over 
that old man, with the hairy chest and the medal of the Napoleonic 
wars, who turned up at the villa. Well, that was idealism on my 
part, what you laughed at. There was a gush, a spurt at least, of 
poetry, of something fine—a moment’s imaginative emotion. If 
only one could have fixed that moment! But the very next the 
mind, working on the subject, meets trivial details. This old man 
—after all, what is he ? What has been his life in its detail? Nay, 
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what were those very campaigns, which seem so poetical, in their 
details ? Prose, the ugly, the unsatisfactory ; that on which the 
mind does not care to dwell. Is all, then, a mere moment, a com- 
bination, as it were, at a certain angle, of our own fancy and the 
things outside us? the smallest alteration in the thing outside, or in 
our own attitude, destroying all? Is poetry, the beautiful, the 
noble, in life, only as the breadth of a grain of sand? I am getting 
to think so, Baldwin.” 

Baldwin looked long at Carlo. 

“Young idealist!” he said, “‘who are merely shifting your 
hopes to the real—that is what you are. Of the things which 
we desire most, we can taste but little, that is true; and true 
especially as regards such desires as these. And yet they do 
come, and they are poignant and memorable, those moments 
when in the real you find interwoven a thread of that which our 
imagination spins, the dream-stuff which makes the heroes and 
heroines of poetry. Is it not so, Carlo? There is nothing like 


. it in the pleasure which we receive from nature: the only thing 


coming near to it is music. I have been watching you and your 
psychological studies of late, my dear boy; and I know how you 
felt when there came home to you the knowledge that in that 
splendid woman of the world whose gait and manners and toilettes 
you wanted to copy into a realistic novel, there existed a sort of 
primitive, homogeneous, heroic soul; that there existed, under 
the same roof with you, and in a seemingly prosaic creature, 
an all-absorbing passion of sexless love and devotion. Nay, don’t 
feel ashamed of the pleasure which it gave you. It was like having 
seen a grand sunrise or storm, like having heard some great sym- 
phony. I understand what you felt, my realist: you felt that you 
had clutched the ever-retreating garments of the ideal, heard the 
tremendous rustle of its wings, breathed its breath as it rushed 
by——” 

Baldwin had put his arm affectionately round Carlo’s shoulder, 
and smiled as he noticed the shyness, and almost shame, with 
which the lad admitted that he could possibly be enthusiastic 
about anything more human than an idea or a form. 

It was rapidly growing dark. Here and there on the hill-side 
an isolated pine or cypress printed its feathery clearness upon the 
milky luminousness of the sky; but the valley was filled with 
mist and vagueness; while the sawing of the cicala in the trees 
flagged, and the hum of the beetles and crickets, the long quavering 
note of the frogs in the reeds, made a sort of twilight of sound. 
Between the garlands of vines and the high-growing corn and 
hemp, now mere blackish masses, there flickered the distant lights 
of a procession which was winding through the fields, the white 
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shimmer of the wax, the white wreaths of the incense, the white 
cowls of the peasants bearing banners and crucifix, mingling, 
ghost-like, with the greyness of the fields. There was something 
solemn and pathetic, and at the same time pagan, bringing with 
it vague reminiscences of Virgil and Tibullus, in this ending of a 
holiday. 

** Yes—I did feel like that,” admitted Carlo, ‘‘ but even in the 
midst of that feeling, I said to myself, ‘Shall I see things in this 
light this time next year—nay, even this time to-morrow?’ And 
that is why,” he went on, ‘“‘I say let us have none of this idealism 
in art. If the ideal torments us, cheats us; if we cannot see the 
reality in life, let us see it boldly in art.” 

Baldwin smiled. 

‘You crave for the ideal in life, and you are to seek after the 
real in art! You strange creature! Does it not strike you that 
it might be more logical to employ art to realize that ideal which 
escapes you in life?” 

Carlo hesitated for a moment. 

“IT don’t see that it is necessary,” he answered. ‘Art has 
other things to do than to strain after our ideals. You said that a 
man who paints landscape need do little besides copy what he 
sees, nothing more than select. Why, then, should a man who 
paints human character and emotion be called upon to enlarge, 
and alter, and idealize ?” 

“‘Because moral beauty is in quite a different case from phy- 
sical beauty. It exists not in space, but in time; it exists not 
in the simple thing nature, but in the complex thing man. It 
exists in momentary flashes ; rarely permanent and never perfect. 
There is, in our search after moral beauty, an element of dissatis- 
faction, nay despair; at best of unrest and suspicion, very different 
from the complete and quiet satisfaction derivable from physical 
beauty. The state of mind which produces an heroic action has 
but a brief duration ; before and after it lies very often what is 
trivial, sometimes what is base. Nay worse, the heroic action, the 
noble sentiment, do not occupy the whole personality at once: 
heaven only knows what mean desires may not be crawling over 
some other part of the soul. Thus it continually happens that we 
see in physical nature an object, a scene, quite as perfect as we can 
conceive it; he or she is fortunate, or very blind, who can find 
a character of man or woman which, even during the time we 
might spend looking at a sky or a group of trees, could be as 
perfect throughout, could bear being looked at as long or as 
closely as a painter looks at his model. Hence it is, that in 
our search for the moral equivalent of physical beauty, we are all 
of us so much less realists; we have to make up so much. In 
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order to enjoy a full and satisfying joy like that given us through 
our eyes so often, we are forced to take the creatures who are to 
give it us out of reality into the domain of art. Art, not of the 
professional artist in human feeling, called poet or novelist, but art 
of our affections and enthusiasms. Most of us, at least of the 
better, are as great artists in this line as any Phidias or Titian ; 
we know exactly ,what to blur and what to accentuate, how to 
correct here, to leave out there, how to place the creature from 
whom we expect moral delight, or rather its image, in the very 
most favourable light ; we make ourselves this corrected, perfected 
image, and call it the reality. We must all know, all of us who 
long for such impressions, how we manipulate our conceptions of 
people and events; how we almost consciously hide all that de- 
tracts from our pleasure and magnify all that gives it, we know 
the pain, dull or sharp, of. having to undo our arrangements of 
light and colour, of having to own that the portrait which we 
have adored is idealized as no bodily portrait ever was. In this 
matter we are all artists on our own behalf, for we all seek beauty 
that transcends reality ; and hence, I think, the necessity that, so 
far from being enclosed within reality, art should boldly step into. 
this region of the ideal.” 

Carlo was silent for a moment. 

** But there is an emotion, and hence a foundation for art, in 
all perception of reality,” he said, ‘‘an emotion in all recognition, 
quite apart from beauty, moral or physical.” 

“Yes! but it is an emotion whose pleasureableness or painful- 
ness must be decided by other circumstances, being in itself 
negative in nature. The representation of a thing which we have 
seen before awakens our attention, but that is all, unless some 
circumstance of beauty or importance, of pain or pleasure, be 
attached to the thing in question. There may be a little more 
excitement, apart from the excitement of technical criticism (which, 
of course, is another matter) in the picture of a kettle than in the 
kettle itself, but the excitement is neither pleasant nor unpleasant. 
But when the object represented is one which has already produced 
in us an emotion either pleasant or unpleasant, the going over the 
track, the re-opening of the cicatrice left in our soul by this 
emotion, is often more strongly perceived than the original making 
of the track or cicatrice. There is an increase of effect in the very 
act of recognition ; the description of a beautiful scene delights us 
because we were delighted with the original; but if we return to 
the original, we shall be more delighted with it, in consequence of 
our delight with the description; and in consequence also of that 
storage and dissemination of connected impressions of which I have 
‘spoken before.” 
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“You are always taking for granted a sort of internal manipu- 
lation of our impressions, Baldwin—always taking for granted 
something beyond the mere impression from without, and the 
mere perceiving mind, it seems to me.” 

“T am taking for granted, as I already told you, that our mind 
is neither empty nor inactive; that it has an already assimilated 
contents, and instincts of fresh assimilation, that it is, in short, 
a living thing with living necessities. And herein, by the way, 
lies the chief fundamental difference between a realist of your 
school and an idealist of mine; herein, that while the realist 
thinks only of the impression from without, the idealist thinks also 
of the mind for whose benefit the impression from without is to 
be elicited. Art, my dear boy, exists, not because the things 
outside us clamour to have their portraits taken, but because the 
things, the desires, within us, clamour for a particular kind of 
satisfaction. After all, we paint pictures and write poems to 
please ourselves, not to please the stones and trees and skies, 
the dead heroes and heroines who are none the wiser for our 
proceeding.” 

Night had closed in about them. The hills were mere huge 
round masses of unsubstantial darkness; the trees stood out as 
solid black masses, with but a few leaves trembling clear on the 
topmost twigs, against the deep blue sky. But between the 
shadowy trees, the fire-flies seemed to weave a mystic network, 
as they rose and fell, crossed and recrossed, palpitating sparks of 
green fire floating swiftly across the path, and all around the 
mountain slope heaved and scintillated with a thousand quivering 
specks of light, a wave of darkness with innumerable ever- 
changing, ever-moving, rippling, glittering, phosphorescent tips. 

“Do you remember my saying, at the beginning of our conver- 
sation,” remarked Baldwin, ‘‘that the artist who deals merely 
with trees and skies, and light and shade, need scarcely do more 
than copy, and nothing more than select; and then you said, my 
dear Carlo, that, as regards human character and emotion, the 
beautiful, the noble, what we call poetry, is only as the breadth of 
@ grain of sand—Do you remember ?” 

“*T remember, and I remember also my conclusion that it would 
be wiser to learn to do without this beauty and nobility and poetry 


of which we are permitted to taste only that we may long for it 


and starve,” answered Carlo fiercely. 

“We cannot do without it, and we must not starve. And art 
is there to prevent our starving, and to prevent our forgetting the 
nobler food of our soul, and learning to live a baser life on baser 
spiritual food. I told you that, as regards life and feeling, and the 
men and women in whose life our feelings live, we are all artists 
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on our own behalf, seeking to obtain, making up, a beauty that 
transcends reality, craving for a kind of pleasure which is the most 
acute and exquisite that our soul can enjoy. For this sort of 
pleasure, which when given us by reality is so far less perfect, is 
rarer than any other, but, when obtained, more poignant; no 
physical beauty can make our souls brim over with delight as this 
moral loveliness when we see it—see it in our mind, not imperfect 
and fleeting as in reality, but with the steady and complete per- 
fection into which our soul has wrought it. We have such works 
of art, idealized portraits, all of us, in our souls; but they are 
portraits which fade and alter, and against which our reason and 
our love of truth are for ever revolting. Hence the good done to 
us (far greater than the good done by any selecting artist of 
material things) by the artist who gives us certain imaginary 
creatures. Such beings are, alas, so ideal, that in contemplating, 
for instance, Pompilia or Caponsacchi, or Jean Valjean, we expe- 
rience something more than the mere humdrum pleasure in the 
beauty of painting and sculpture, arts so near reality. We feel the 
pleasure in artificial harmony and perfection, the same sort of 
pleasure, nay, almost the very same pleasure, which is given us by 
the art of beauty without a prototype on earth: I mean music.” 
They had entered Sir Anthony’s villa, and were waiting for the 
old painter on the terrace which adjoined his improvised studio. 
For a few minutes they leaned against the parapet in silence, look- 
ing out into the summer night, vibrating with the quivering notes 
of insects, vibrating, one might almost say, with the poignant 
scent of vague flowers and distant hay-fields. The moon, very 
nearly full, was not very high in the heavens, and small and 
luminous with a pale sheen. The sky opposite was a sea-green 
blue which seemed to shed a light of its own, so bright that 
not a star could be seen; the sky, on the contrary, surrounding 
the moon was a pale, opalescent luminousness, as of the bluish 
iridescence of mother-of-pearl, through which the larger stars 
trembled as if they were infinitely distant. Against it lay the line 
of hills, misty, bodiless, blue, turned by the moon into something 
of its own substance; and underneath, the trees of the villa gar- 
dens. Nota ray caught their leaves, not a shimmer about them; 
. not a cypress stood out solid against the sky; but everything 
lay wonderfully distinct and diaphanous: the white blossom of 
some trees clear and shaken out, as it were, in the pale blue night ; 
the other trees, cypresses, elms, cedars, poplars, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of blue luminousness, in which their branches, nay, 
almost their leaves, seemed to float spread out, every leaf and 
twig far apart and distinct, like the weeds spread out upon the sur- 
face of a stream, the light separating their parts, spreading them 
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out like lace; the adjacent trees separate in this flood of opal- 
escent blue, even the cypresses become semi-transparent, like the 
veined and ribbed rose petals dried in a book. 

“Ah! we want it, we want it, that something which you call 
the ideal,” said Carlo, leaning on the terrace and looking into the 
night ; “‘ we want it, Baldwin, and it is useless pretending that we 
do not. We want, on such a night as this, the belief in a Cor- 
delia, a Clarissa, a Caponsacchi, a Jean Valjean, as we want, some- 
times, a voice to sing clearly out the part, to bring it home to us, 
when we are playing some exquisite music on a beautiful instru- 
ment. We want it; but is it right that we should have it? The 
satisfying, the perfect, eludes us for ever in this world of reality ; 
it can exist only, as you say, in our imagination. But have we 
a right to pursue the unattainable, we who have so many realities 
to clutch and to hold; have we a right to live in company with 
the imaginary, we who must struggle for ever with the remorse- 
lessly real ?” 

Baldwin nodded silently as he listened to the lad. 

“‘ We struggle for ever with the real,” he said, “and we must 
struggle with it for ever. But ask yourself, Carlo, in whose name 
does this battle go on, or rather, what is it within ourselves that 
urges us to struggle, that struggles for us? The ideal; the 
desire, if you choose to call it so, of the unattainable, through 
which alone all higher things are ever attained.” 

‘“* People now-a-days,” he continued after a pause, “‘have a way 
of talking as if the one useful thing, the one necessary, were to 
know the world such as it is. True enough: but only in order 
that we should know how to make the world, each of us so far 
as his power goes, a little more like what it should be. With us, 
who are no longer plants or beasts, a new kind of selection comes 
into play; and that selection means the setting up in our mind 
of the model to which we may as yet be unable to conform the 
things outside us. Let us know the reality, and know the unreal ; 
above all, know the border-line of both. Let us crave for complete 
satisfaction of our souls that we may not grow enervate in satis- 
faction which is but partial ; let us seek the unattainable in order 
that we may not stick fast and rot in the attainable.” 

“‘Then life, according to you, is to be a constant straining after 
the unreachable, a race, a battle?” 

“* Life is that already ; all else is death.” 

“But that is dreadful, Baldwin, dreary and dreadful. Don’t 
you see that you are telling us to care for nothing which really 
exists, to be dissatisfied with everything that is not the creation 
of our own nature, with everything, in fact, which is a reality and 
a certainty.” 
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“As you grow older,” answered Baldwin, “ you will learn that 
what your imagination and your heart have made for you, and 
what resides within your own soul, is the one and only thing of 
which you can be certain, the one and only thing which can never 
alter and can never betray you. You will learn that the great 
reality which is yours, unalterably and eternally, is the ideal.” 

Sir Antony had come out on to the moonlit terrace, and lis- 
tened to the discussion. 

‘** Well, young realist,” he asked, ‘‘ has Baldwin converted you 
to believe in the ideal?” 

“‘ Not yet!” answered Carlo, “ not yet. The ideal is too distant, 
too vague. And the real seems to me so full of endless and un- 
counted beauty and satisfaction. Look there!” and he pointed 
to the valley, lying clear and blue in the moonlight, the soft, short 
note of Shelley’s Aziola gently dividing, as water is divided by a 
boat’s keel, the sort of silence made up of the vague hum of 
insects. A firefly rose slowly, shining green against the dark 
bushes, then golden against the blue sky, till it was lost, a 
brighter star merged gradually in the dimness of the real stars in 
the heavens. 

Sir Antony smiled, that curious, gentle, ironical smile of scep- 
ticism in everything foolish and base. 

** For the moment,” he said, “‘be a realist, my dear boy. At 
twenty-one you can still afford to seek in reality for everything 
that you desire ; you can still seek in reality for the ideal.” 


Vernon LEE. 
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THE SCOTTISH CHURCH QUESTION. 


On no subject connected with Scotland is English public opinion 
so ill-informed, or rather so uninformed, as on the position of the 
Scottish Church. This is due not so much to indifference as to a 
seeming inability in the average English mind to understand the 
very elements of the question. It seems to require a mind of the 
peculiar calibre of the late Dean Stanley’s to appreciate the subtle 
ecclesiastical differences which every Scotchman knows by heart. 
Lord Salisbury has frankly confessed that he has had to relegate 
such matters to the limbo where lurk the ghosts of hypothec, of 
multiplepoinding, of feuars’ grievances, and other mysteries of 
Scottish politics and law. The question, by general agreement, is. 
left to be settled by the Scottish nation itself, and English practical 
men recoil from it in horror. None the less it may be suggested 
that the English electorate, and, above all, those that aspire to its 
leadership, are bound to make themselves informed upon this most 
important matter. It is not alone that the union of the two 
kingdoms is now of such a character that nothing which affects 
the one can fail to have an increasing influence upon the other,. 
but also that more and more in the future will institutions in the 
two countries be judged by the same political gauge. In this 
sense the Scottish Church, like the Church in Wales, is the first 
outwork of the Anglican. You will no more separate the two 
in practical politics than you can unite them ecclesiastically. 
Although to many the thought be a distasteful one, yet it is as. 
certain as anything in politics can be that the two Churches will 
stand or fall together. Surely, then, it is the obvious duty of the 
Tory Party, on whom will fall the burden of defending both insti- 
tutions, to inform itself honestly, and to assert boldly the prin- 
ciples which underlie the present conflict in Scotland. Our appeal 
is directed, therefore, not merely to those who have a general dis- 
like to disestablishing anything, and who would oppose Disesta- 
blishment in Scotland for that reason if for no other, but is 
based upon the merits of the question, and the consequences in- 
volved. No doubt it will be said by many sympathetic Tories, 
‘All that you say is very true and unanswerable, but we cannot 
give special attention to the matter just now. The first necessity . 
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for us is to keep out the Ministry of the thirty-seven foreign polli- 
cies, and to re-arrange upon their proper footing the international 
relations of the Empire. All other questions that are not absolutely 
pressing must for the time be subordinated to this end.” 

Well, we answer that in Scotland this question is now pressing, 
and will become absolutely so before long. The General Election 
may be made to turn upon it in that country far more than upon 
foreign affairs. For of the untravelled Scot it is unfortunately 
true, as Mr. Trevelyan has lately boasted, that he does not under- 
stand, and therefore does not care about, foreign politics. On 
the other hand, as showing the zeal of converts, there is no more 
vigorous Jingo than your travelled or Colonial Scotchman. But 
at home, whether it is due to the strong grasp of economical con- 
siderations, or really to that provincialism with which unfriendly 
critics have charged them, the Scottish people—‘‘ that model 
community,” as Mr. Goldwin-Smith has called them—are indifferent 
to matters so far from their doors. And of those which are, so to 
say, domestic to them, on none does the keen northern intellect 
so fasten as upon religious, but especially ecclesiastical problems. 
It is a somewhat melancholy reflection what a tremendous wealth 
of mental force and logic has been expended upon ecclesiastical 
controversies in Scotland. What that same force might have 
done for the nation in law, in literature, in science, can only be 
guessed from the achievements of those who have strayed into 
those pursuits. But still the same law holds good. All that is 
best in the Scottish life and character centres round the Churches. 
It is a truth which need not be traversed that, owing to this and 
many other causes, Scottish life is narrower and less full than the 
English. The Scottish character, naturally more genial than the 
English, is by its conventions made to appear less so. There is 
not the same idea of totality—that a man should be fully deve- 
loped on all sides, and have an interest in all pursuits of human 
culture. With a large proportion of the lower classes the sole 
recreation from work is whiskey. With a large section of the 
upper class it is sport and golf. But with the bulk the sole 
mapépyov is religion. Hence Burns, who represents the recoil from 
conventional Scottish life, is really appreciated in full only by a 
minority of his race. To the rest there is always a soupgon of 
suspicion in their regard. What true Scot can read without a 
shudder such lines as these ?— 

The Kirk and State may join and tell 
To dae sic things I maunna ; 


The Kirk and State may gang to Hell, 
But I'll gae to my Anna. 


In this narrowness is found at once the strength and the weak- 
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ness of the Scottish character. If it be thought neither too para- 
doxical nor too profane a remark, the Scottish people, it may be 
said, take too great an interest in religion. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has gravely commended Judaism, because: it sought righteousness 
in conduct, and ‘‘ conduct is three-fourths of human life.” With 
the Scotch it stands for nineteen-twentieths. 

These general considerations may account for the ordinary pro- 
minence of the ‘‘ drum ecclesiastic” in Scottish affairs. But 
special circumstances have combined to give it a new importance 
at the present time. The smouldering embers of Disestablishment 
ardour have, within the past few months, been fanned into flame. 
The crusade, we are told, has begun in real earnest. And, on the 
other hand, the defenders of the Scottish Church have not been 
slow to meet the challenge. The gage of battle has been thrown 
down, and accepted. The Disestablishers have begun by the Dick 
Peddie shell, which has exploded harmlessly, but has awakened 
the citadel’s defenders. That measure may be described as a 
really stupendous piece of political impudence. Very few English- 
men are aware of its character, for the simple reason that hitherto 
it has never reached the stage of second reading. The stars in 
their courses have fought against it. Time after time it has been 
upon the verge of receiving consideration, and some accident has 
always displaced it. This, no doubt, is unfortunate; but not more 
so for the supporters of the Bill than for the defenders of the 
Church. Only from a study of this measure can the obviously 
hideous animus of the Liberationists be appreciated. It has hitherto 
required no argument to demonstrate the proposition that, as a 
matter of the most ordinary fairness and equity, the Churches of 
England and Scotland, if they ever came to be disestablished, 
should receive at least as good terms as did the Church of Ireland. 
That hapless institution contained within its borders no more than 
a bare 12 per cent. of the Irish people. Yet, in the measure by 
which our great Iconoclast secured its destruction, the most tender 
regard was paid to vested interests, and all Church fabrics became 
Church property in title. The surplus of the Irish Church Fund 
was, indeed, applied to secular purposes, and to purposes which 
many considered iniquitous, as when Ireland’s last remaining luck- 
penny went as a sop to sedition in the immoral Arrears Act; 
but such surplus was small, and, as vested interests had been 
carefully attended to, it was more the manner than the fact of such 
distribution that was objectionable. But here is the Church of Scot- 
iand, whose sole fault is, not that she is alien and imposed on an 
unwilling people, not that she is corrupt and luxurious and wanting 
in her duty, but that she fails to command a bare majority of the 
people of Scotland ! 
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And what treatment is she to receive? Life interests are only 
partially secured ; fabrics and manses are not vested in the con- 
gregations of the Church, but have actually to be bought or leased 
by them from commissioners, and this extends not only to the old 
parochial churches, but to the new quoad sacra churches, which 
have been built in large numbers within the last generation to 
supply the needs of a rapidly-increasing population. These, with 
their endowments—the products of private liberality—are to be 
confiscated. ‘‘ The force of impudence could no further go.” Even 
the Baird half-million, invested in trust for the extension of the 
Church, would have shared the same fate, had it been possible. As 
to the secular appropriation, things are worse. The bulk of the 
Church revenues in Scotland—of such, at least, as were recovered 
for the Church after the Reformation—consist in private bene- 
factions payable as teinds out of land. Primarily, that is a burden 
upon the Superior, as the owner of the land is called. In cases 
where the land has been feud—and, for English readers to under- 
stand this, it must be remembered that sub-infeudation has never 
been abolished in Scotland, as in England, by the statute of Quia 
Emptores—the burden, by a modern statute, was apportioned 
amongst the feuars, or sub-owners. What we have, then, in most 
cases, is a burden originally incurred by the Superiors of their 
own accord, and which, when it reaches others, is compensated for 
by a corresponding decrease in the price of their land. Yet this 
charge, or teind, issuing from the land, originating in gift, and 
always compensated for when falling on others than the grantor, is 
to be misappropriated. The heritor, or chief owner, is bribed by 
obtaining part of the spoil, his liability as to unexhausted teinds 
being once for all commuted; the ratepayer is to receive the bulk 
as a subvention in aid of the education rate. One may well ask is 
prescription, then, to go for nothing? Does Liberalism indeed 
reject Bentham, on whom, not very long ago, it was founded ? 
Are the landlords’ pockets again to be swelled, as by another 
Reformation farce, with the spoils of Christ and his poor? 
Is the ordinary ratepayer to evade a burden as legal and 
righteous as his ground-rent, a gift to the Church from private 
charity becoming a subvention to him? Above all, for this is the 
crowning iniquity, is the process not to stop with olden time, but 
are the pious endowments of the living generation to go the same 
way? And these are the terms meted out by parochical politicians 
and sacrilegious busybodies to a Church which was founded by 
St. Columba and watered by St. Augustine ; which throughout all 
the variations of the centuries has still preserved its historic 
continuity and maintained in best expression the spirit of the 
Scottish people, and against which, since we must reiterate, 
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the only charge that can be made is that she is not so strong 
as to shut the calumnious and greedy mouths of demagogues 
like these! Let the Church of England look to it. “If these 
things are done in the green tree what shall be done in the dry?” 
And let it be remembered that judgment is to go against the 
Church of Scotland without a hearing. It is asserted that she is in 
a hopeless minority, but this has never been proved. Regularly, as 
the decennial periods have approached, the leaders of the Church 
have pressed for a religious census such as is taken in Ireland. 
As regularly, the Liberals, who seem by a fatality to be always in 
office when the question comes on for discussion, resist the appeal 
in deference to the Dissenters. On what ground? On grounds of 
conscience. It is against our consciences, say the Dissenters, to 
write down what our religious opinions are. And yet, it may well 
be said that if they have sufficient conscience to be Dissenters at 
all, nay, going further, if they have sufficient conscience to pro- 
duce such a Bill as this of Mr. Dick Peddie’s, they can little grudge 
to write themselves down what they are. In the good old days 
they would have been made to. 

Such a subterfuge is too obvious to mislead. The Dissenters 
have a strong suspicion, if not a certainty, that a real religious 
census would shatter their allegations as to the insignificance of 
the Established Church. All the indications tell the other way. 
By the statistics of the Registrar-General it is shown that 46 per 
cent. of the marriages in Scotland are solemnized by clergy of the 
Established Church. Forty-six per cent. is not 51 per cent. of | 
course, but it-is pretty near it, and in accordance with the maxim, 
Omnia presumuntur contra profuntem, it may possibly very soon 
become so. ‘Ay, there’s the rub!” All the indications are 
making that way too. If the Dissenters do not waken up and 
make haste with their principle of the absolute majority, they may 
be too late. In the last six years the communicants of the Scotch 
Church have increased by 7 per cent. They now stand at some 
550,000. If the rules of Professor Leone Levi be applied for deter- 
mining from the number of communicants that of adherents, viz. 
by multiplying by 23 or 3 for town or country, it will be seen that the 
total is close upon one half of the population of Scotland, The 
communicants are in the proportion of 5 to 3 when compared with 
the total of those belonging to the other Presbyterian bodies in 
Scotland. And these totals are still increasing. Whilst the Free 
Church is little more than standing still, and the United Presby- 
terian Church is decreasing, the Established Church last year 
increased her communicants by 2 per cent., whilst the population 
increased by only 1 per cent. Verily the Dissenters had better 
bestir themselves, and bring their business to an end, or they may 
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be caught by the tide like the wicked host of Pharaoh. No doubt 
the question is not one to be decided by numbers alone, although 
the Church has no need to fear the numerical test. That 
anomalies exist it would be unwise to deny. The Highlands, for 
example, have long been a thorn in the flesh. There you have a 
population bigotedly Presbyterian, or rather, perhaps, bigoted and 
Presbyterian, the great bulk of which holds the Establishment 
principle, but belongs to the Free Church. Why they should do 
so, no Southron need attempt to understand. It is just one of 
those anomalies which are essential in the Scottish character. To 
decide such questions as how far the Claim of Right maintains the 
principle of a national recognition of religion, how far on the one 
hand the abolition of Patronage has abrogated that claim, and on 
the other, the dominant party in the Free Church has departed 
from it; these are questions forbidden to outsiders, but meat and 
drink to a Scotchman. They are ambrosia to his whiskey. But 
no doubt the numerical position of the Church in the Highlands is 
practically indefensible. There is no reason why the majority of 
the Highlanders who uphold the Establishment principle should 
not be allowed to have the endowments and to maintain the 
infinitesimal distinctions peculiar to their sect, even in a reformed 
Establishment. Equally, on the other hand, there is no reason 
why, if they prefer to remain where they are without the endow- 
ments, and to maintain the Established Church apart from 
themselves, as most of them wish, they should not be allowed to do 
so. That all seems very simple, and need not detain us. 

But the greatest anomalies remain. The class divisions of the 
Churches present the greatest difficulty. You still have in Scot- 
land, with large and growing exceptions, an upper class which is, 
in ecclesiastical matters, completely estranged from the rest of 
their fellow-subjects. As the late James Hannay had the courage 
once to say, at a banquet in Edinburgh: ‘ The Scottish gentry, in 
religious matters, occupy a peculiar position. One Church they 
support, but do not attend; another church they attend, but do 
not support.” This is neither the place for explanations of, nor 
apologies for, the fact. But certain conclusions may be stated as 
resulting from it. One is that the existence of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church constitutes the real difficulty in the problem. LHighty 
per cent. of the total population are Presbyterians, 6 per cent. Epis- 
copalians. But the minority includes the bulk of the landed gentry, 
and many of the upper classes in the towns. No doubt there is 
a growing movement back from the ranks of Episcopacy to the 
Established Church. But that will only prejudice the latter still 
further in the eyes of the former. The peculiar difficulty is this. 
The Established Church is emphatically the Church of the poor; 
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consequently the poor, in religious matters, are estranged from the 
rich, always allowing for the many magnificent exceptions. 

Now, the fact is, that if the Established Church of Scotland con- 
tained the members of the Episcopal Church, its position would be 
practically impregnable. No doubt the Episcopal Church nomi- 
nally supports the Establishment. But this is an indifferent and 
half-hearted support. Take the case of the Church of England as 
illustrating the contrast. Most of the influential class in England 
heartily support the Church ; the Dissenters find their adherents 
among the poor. So the position is reversed. The Scottish 
Church is stripped of the influence of the upper classes, but pos- 
sesses the affections of the poor. The Church of England has 
everything that is influential within her pale, but her hold upon 
the poor is not so certain. Astonishing though the fact may 
appear, it is probably true that the Church of England would not, 
in a religious census, stand any better, relatively, than the Church 
of Scotland. And, therefore, if in the future majorities are to be 
the measure of all things, let it be remembered that, although the 
Church of England seems so much the stronger and safer, yet the 
two institutions will ultimately be tested by the same rule. 

A further proposition may also be laid down, as clearing up, to 
some extent, an old difficulty. The question has often been asked, 
but never satisfactorily answered: Why is Scotland Liberal ? The 
true answer is to be found in her ecclesiastical history and con- 
dition. The religious divorce between the higher and lower classes 
is the true historical genesis of Scottish Liberalism. To under- 
stand this, one has just to consider what it means. The Refor- 
mation in Scotland was a purely popular movement, and, 
subsequently, the whole struggle with Prelacy was a struggle 
believed by the mass to be for their good. The Scottish people 
have never lost the influence thus impressed upon them. Some- 
how or other Episcopacy remains to them identified with Popery, 
and the upper class with the first, and therefore with the second. 
Jenny Geddes is the type which has been perpetuated, a cha- 
racter around which many of the best Scottish characteristics 
cling. To this day the famous stool which she flung at the Dean, 
who was endeavouring to “‘ say mass at her lug,” is preserved in 
the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. And yet Jenny Geddes, 
if all tales be true, had no great claim to represent Scottish con- 
sistency. According to the Philistine historians, she burnt the same 
stool in a bonfire lighted in honour of Charles II. at the Restora- 
tion. But still, the bias which she represented has adhered to the 
Scottish mind all through its history, and has had its result in the 
firm espousal first of Calvinism, and then of Whiggery, which, in 
the hopelessly bigoted Liberalism of to-day, still enthrals the mind 
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of Scotland. This Liberalism now finds itself between two seas. 
Enough has been said to show that the Scotch Church is really, in 
the modern sense, a democratic institution, and that it is the poor 
who are specially interested in its preservation. The Church of 
Scotland really represents the patrimony of the poor, and in the 
country districts is regarded as such. It is always there open for 
the poor man, whether he prefers to be a schismatic or no. And, 
consequently, in that class it counts its strongest adherents. Now, 
it is just here that the Liberal Party finds itself confronted with a 
most serious difficulty. The enfranchisement of the agricultural 
labourer will in Scotland tell strongly in favour of the Church. But 
he is ina dilemma. How is his support of the Church to be re- 
conciled with his Liberalism ? Let it be remembered that much 
of the importance which has been assigned to the Liberationist 
crusade in Scotland is of a factitious character. It is the creation 
of wire-pullers, and does not represent anything in the nature of a 
thoroughly popular movement. Anyone who is well acquainted with 
the present condition of Scotland will endorse that statement.* But, 
unfortunately, most of the wire-pullers are Liberationists. The pro- 
portion of earnest Liberationists in most Scottish constituencies is 
small. But their activity is in the inverse ratio of their size. 
They manage, they bustle about, and bluster so, that the ordinary 
Liberal candidate thinks it absolutely necessary to acquire their 
support, or at least to disarm their opposition. Hence, until now, 
the miserable shuffling of the average Liberal candidate upon this 
question, and the immorality of sudden conversions. They blow 
hot and cold. Atone time and before one constituency they are 
in favour of shelving the question ; at their next appearance they 
are all for Disestablishment. And so the wire-pullers have their 
way, and the position of the Church is undermined by an unscru- 
pulous minority. Such has hitherto been the course of events. 
But now that the question has been definitely raised, the Scottish ~ 
Liberals are finding out the difficulty of their position. Are they 
to sacrifice the Church to their political convictions or not? This 
is the difficulty which, were it properly used merely as a question 
of tactics by the Tories, might split and rend the Liberal Party in 
Scotland. Even already there are signs of this. In many con- 
‘stituencies there is already a dual candidature on the part of the 
Liberals—for Church and against it. In some of these, the 
division may lead to the return of a Conservative; in others, that 
party may, by throwing their influence into the scale of the Church 
candidate, secure his election. At all events the issue must be 

* Salient proof of this may be found in the fact that, up to the 31st of July, the peti- 


tions presented to Parliament in favour of the Dick Peddie Bill numbered 108, with 
2,779 signatures, whilst those against it were 1,258, with 688,195 signatures. 
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faced boldly by the party, both in Scotland and, not, less in 
England. 

Now, in urging such a course, there are no doubt very grave 
difficulties in the way. A rapprochement between the Scotch and 
English sections of the Conservative Party upon this particular 
question cannot, as matters at present stand, be very complete or 
hearty. There is no good to be gained by blinking the fact. 
The average Anglican Churchman, strongly Conservative though 
he be, can never feel a very hearty enthusiasm for the Scottish 
Church. All his ecclesiastical beliefs and prejudices make the 
same way. It is not alone the typical baldness of Presbyterian 
worship, now so much improved and effaced in all quarters save 
the Highlands, that repels him: the whole theory and system of 
its Church government runs athwart his sympathies. To this day 
a thrill of horror runs through Anglican hearts when an adven- 
turous Bishop, like Dr. Wilberforce or Dr. Ryle, preaches in a Scot- 
tish Church, or even when the newspapers contain their chronicle 
of the august worshippers in the little barn-like sanctuary of 
Crathie. At heart the Anglican must condemn and disbelieve in 
the validity of Presbyterian orders, and in few cases will he 
consent to admit the suggestion that forms of Church government 
are the accidents of history and unimportant in themselves if only 
the Church’s work be done. Very curious indeed are the com- 
promises of opinion thus resulting. Presbyterian baptisms will be 
allowed as valid, on the general ground that all lay baptism is so, 
and because otherwise the English Church must have lost her late 
Archbishop. But the Scottish Communion is not recognizable as a 
branch of the Eucharist. And on the other hand, no one has yet 
ventured to question the validity of a Presbyterian marriage, 
although the spirit which prompted the long opposition to the 
Divorce Act must of necessity condemn this too. Yet if baptism, 
which is a higher sacrament, is allowed to stand, and the com- 
munion not, it can only be expediency which permits the recognition 
of marriage, and a very medley of logic is thus produced. There 
are many who still cherish the dream of a reunion in modern 
times of the two remaining Established Churches. Many of the 
Scottish clergy are secretly willing, and indeed eager to embrace 
Episcopacy. Were the Scottish Church to be disestablished 
to-morrow, Episcopacy would gain many adherents, just as surely 
as the scheme of a united Presbyterian body would acquire few. 
Whether the flocks would follow their clergy is more doubtful, 
for still the ordinary Scot retains his inveterate prejudice against 
prelacy. The scheme of episcopal union is visionary indeed. 
Still, and more poignantly than ever, must those who indulge in 
historical visions regret that unhappy accident which so soon dis- 
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solved the promising union of Malcolm Canmore and Margaret. 
Much, then, as it is to be wished that the Scottish Church should 
have the united support of the English in the coming struggle, 
it is hardly to be expected. 

Yet none the less is the duty of the Conservative Party a 
plain one. Fettered by no theories, it is bound to preserve as 
the patrimony of the people whatever is approved to be best in 
the institutions of the country. Of the new lines dividing par- 
ties it may well be said that Conservatism is becoming very 
much the party of the concrete, whilst Liberalism is founding 
on baseless and mischievous theories. Such is, for example, the 
new theory of “religious equality,” which Principal Tulloch has 
denounced as a bastard growth of Liberalism. A phrase of this 
sort, used vaguely and without definition, may tickle the ears of 
the groundlings, but can mean nothing actual to the man of 
sense who looks at facts. The duty of the Conservatives is 
clearly to point out that religious equality can have no other 
meaning than that which it has historically gained through the 
action of the Whigs, viz. the right of every citizen to hold and 
express what religious views he pleases, so long as this is done 
agreeably to the general interests of the State, and not in con- 
travention of the policy of the law. So far is this from neces- 
sarily involving Disestablishment that, on the contrary, experience 
shows it can best be secured through the maintenance and under 
the shadow of an Established Church. In the nineteenth century, 
indeed, an Established Church would only be tolerable if absolute 
religious equality were maintained along with it. But experience 
now shows us that, as matter of fact, a generous, tolerant, non- 
persecuting Church does best secure the rights of schismatics 
differing from it. Such is the tolerant position—securing freedom 
and inflicting no grievances—of the Church of Scotland. With 
the Conservative Party lies the task of impressing it upon the 
Scottish people, that such an institution affords a far better secu- 
rity for their religion and its freedom than would be found by 
reposing faith in all the glib platitudes of a vapid Liberalism. 


A. N. Cummine. 
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ROAD REPAIR: 
ITS WASTEFULNESS AND INEFFICIENCY. 


Ir is a fact, admitted by all who can speak with knowledge of the 
subject, that the surface of the roads of the British Isles is, as a 
rule, far inferior now to what it used to be in the coaching days, 
and those who have watched it with any attention, even during 
the last eight or ten years, have observed a further and a marked 
deterioration. Where there used to be a hard, smooth, convex 
surface, free equally from ruts and holes, from dust and mud, and 
needing but very slight repairs, there is now generally to be found 
a road full of holes and puddles, ruts and ridges, covered with 
deep mud in wet weather, or with dust and loose stones during a 
dry season. 

Many people may be inclined to argue, that even admitting that 
roads are not so good as they used to be, the reason is plain; 
railways have, to a great extent, taken the place of roads, and 
roads do not, therefore, require the attention that they formerly 
needed. As long as the stage coaches were obliged by law to keep 
up a pace averaging ten miles an hour all through their journey, 
inclusive of stoppages, it was necessary that the main roads should 
be kept in perfect order, as otherwise punctuality could not have 
been ensured. But this reason no longer applies. To this I reply 
that had the deterioration of roads been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction of rates, the public would have had no cause 
for complaint. But the reverse is the fact. The roads have 
become infinitely worse, and yet the expense of maintaining them 
has very greatly increased. 

The importance of this subject needs but very little demonstra- 
tion. Not only would the return to the proper system of repair 
conduce to the convenience of every person in these islands, but 
one of the heaviest of all those rates the weight of which is now so 
severely felt would be reduced by at least 50 per cent. The sub- 
ject is, indeed, well worthy the attention of every class, but more 
particularly of those landowners and farmers who are always 
clamouring for relief against the rates, though they could, by 
merely insisting on a return to the proper system of management, 
and by turning out of office those who waste their money, effect a 
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measure of relief for themselves to the amount of millions annually, 
besides doing a service to the nation at large. 

The present system of road repair adopted in most places is, in 
fact, radically unsound, wasteful, and extravagant, and is a striking 
example of ‘‘ How not to do it,” or the least efficiency combined 
with the greatest cost. The turnpike system had at least two 
great advantages over the present—that it was the interest of those 
who repaired the roads to repair them properly, and also that the 
same lengths of road were always entrusted to the same men. 
Some sort of system was thus ensured. But the incessant stop- 
pages and loss of time caused to wayfarers, and the expense of 
keeping up the turnpike gates, and of collecting the tolls, were 
disadvantages so great that no one would consent for a moment to 
return to the old plan. 

But it is not at all the case that public convenience is studied 
in the present system; on the contrary, those very measures 
which are most contrary to sound principles of road repair are 
just those which cause the greatest inconvenience (apart from any 
question of expense) to all classes of wayfarers. The grievance is, 
in fact, one which affects every class of society, and not merely 
every ratepayer, but every person that uses the highways, whether 
in riding, driving, or even walking. For roads which are always 
either deep in mud or covered with loose stones are as objection- 
able to pedestrians as to the driver of a carriage and pair. 

The reason of, and the remedy for, this state of things I will 
now endeavour to show, and will contrast the present with the old 
and proper system, showing in what respects the adoption of the 
latter will save the ratepayers’ money, while giving them better 
roads, with less frequent annoyance from the obstruction caused 
by repairs ; but it must be throughout distinctly understood that I 
am treating of the repair of existing roads, and not of the con- 
struction of new ones. 

One very fruitful cause of bad roads and high rates is to be 
found in the absurd plan which allows separate parishes to under- 
take the repair of roads within their own boundaries only, instead 
of compelling them to unite for the purpose of forming highway 
boards, which should have the management of large districts and 
be able to enforce something like unity of system. It is true that 
facilities are given by recent Highway Acts for the amalgamation 
of several parishes into one highway board; but these provisions, 
being of a permissive character, are by no means always taken 
advantage of, and one often finds that one stretch of road of say 
ten miles in length is under the care of four or five different sur- 
veyors, none of whom have in all probability any special knowledge 
of their duties, so that the roads and the ratepayers suffer accord- 
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ingly. The provisions also in the Act of 1878 as to the recovery 
of expenses caused by “extraordinary traffic,” from the persons 
causing such traffic, have been much narrowed by judicial deci- 
sions; and, generally, it may be said that the results of this 
statute have by no means come up to expectation, so far as 
improvement and uniformity in the system of road repair are 
concerned. A striking example of the consequences resulting from 
this lack of uniform system was afforded last August at Halesowen, 
to which I will presently more particularly allude. The continual 
deterioration of the roads in most parts of the country has, during 
the last year or two, attracted a good deal of attention from 
cyclists, who, from the nature of the machines they ride, are more 
alive to defects in, and neglects of, road repair than any other 
class of wayfarers, while their rapidly-increasing numbers and 
complete organization render them well able to bring pressure to 
bear in the proper quarters. 

Counsel’s opinion was taken as to the rights possessed by cyclists 
to have the roads properly repaired, and the means possessed by 
them of enforcing such rights, and, in particular, as to whether 
they could insist on roads being so repaired that cyclists possessed 
of ordinary skill and care could ride them with safety, or whether 
a state of repair sufficient to admit of the roads being safely 
passable for ordinary carriages drawn by horses was all that could 
be enforced. Counsel, as might have been anticipated, advised in 
accordance with the cases decided, that the rights of cyclists were 
the same as those of the general public, and that consequently, 
under the 94th and 95th sections of the Highway Act of 1835, 
cyclists could insist on the maintenance of roads in such a state 
of repair as to be reasonably passable for themselves at all seasons 
of the year. 

In consequence of this opinion a meeting was held at Birming- 
ham in March last (1884), and the following resolutions were 
come to:— 


That as there is a large and thorougbly representative association, the National 
Cyclists’ Union, already in existence for protecting the rights of cyclists, with which 
the large majority of local cycling clubs are already affiliated, all persons and clubs 
anxious to secure the better repairing of our local roads be urged to join that Union. 
That all local clubs affiliated to the Union be requested to contribute to a special 
reserve fund to be called the “ Midland Road Fund,” and to be devoted to carrying out 
of such measures as may be necessary for securing the thorough repair of roads in 
Birmingham and within fifty miles of it; and that the local centres of the National 
Cyclists’ Union be requested to call a meeting of the local members of the Union on an 
early date, to carry out the foregoing resolution. 


This meeting was followed by another on May 15th, also held 
at Birmingham, when the Mayor presided, and some six or eight 
hundred persons attended. The proposed road fund was started, 
and some hundreds of pounds were subscribed. Early in August 
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came the next move. This was the summons, by the Cyclists’ 
Union, of the surveyors of the parishes named Halesowen, Ridg- 
acre, Hill, Warley, and Hasbury, situate between Birmingham and 
Stourbridge, at the Halesowen Police Court, for neglecting to keep 
the roads in a proper state of repair. Mr. Codrington, C.E., 
perhaps the greatest living authority on the subject, gave evidence, 
and the following rather startling facts were brought to light. 
Some of the surveyors admitted that they knew nothing of road 
repairing, and had never heard of Telford or Macadam. One of 
them was unable to produce his account-books previous to the 
present year, because he had used them to light tires. He admitted 
that though he spent £100 in the year 1883 upon one part of the 
road, he failed to make any returns to the county authorities 
within the time allowed. In other words, he never gave his rate- 
payers any opportunity of recovering three-quarters of that ex- 
penditure, as he was bound to have done, in accordance with 
section 13 of the Highways Act, 1878. It was also shown that 
in 1881 the road through Warley Wigorn, Warley Salop, and 
Ridgacre had got into such a wretched state of repair that the 
county authorities had to take it in hand themselves, and in one 
year they spent £910 upon two miles of road. The absurdity of 
the present system was shown by the following facts :—The road 
runs for a quarter of a mile along the boundary line of Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire; in other words, two counties are 
responsible for the repair of that part; then for a quarter of a 
mile along the boundary of Warley Salop and Ridgacre, two 
parishes being responsible for the repair of that part; then for a 
mile through Ridgacre; then for a quarter of a mile through 
Warley Wigorn; then for a few furlongs through Ridgacre and 
Warley Wigorn ; then for a short distance in Ridgacre; then for 
about a mile in Old Hill; then for another mile in Halesowen, 
followed by the last mile in Hasbury. Mr. Codrington expressed 
his opinion, with which any person with common sense must 
agree, that it was impossible to maintain this road economically 
and properly under such a system, and that a highway board 
ought to be formed. The magistrates quite agreed with him, and 
were evidently in full sympathy with the movement of the Cyclists’ 
Union. Mr. Codrington further stated that from a thorough 
personal inspection of these roads he was convinced that they 
could be properly maintained at a cost of £40 per mile per annum, 
and he pointed out that if so maintained £20 per mile of this 
expenditure would be refunded to the ratepayers by the county 
authorities, and £10 more out of the Consolidated Fund. In 
other words, the road could, with a proper system, be maintained 
in good order at a cost to the ratepayers of only £10 per mile 
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annually; but instead of this, more than £150 per mile was 
shown to have been spent on an average on this road during the 
last ten years, and spent to so little purpose that the ratepayers 
were unable to recover anything from either the county authori- 
ties or the Consolidated Fund, as it was impossible to get a 
certificate that the road was in proper order! The prosecutors 
stated that they had no desire to press for penalties, but only to 
demonstrate the rottenness of the existing system, which it must 
be admitted that they thoroughly succeeded in doing. In the 
result the magistrates merely made an order that the roads com- 
plained of were to be put in a proper state of repair by the follow- 
ing February. But though great was the waste of money, and 
hopeless the incompetence and ignorance that were thus shown 
up, it is certain that they are by no means unusual. What in- 
telligent system, indeed, can be expected where a piece of road 
seven miles long is divided into a score or more strips, and under 
the control of nearly as many different men, all appointed without 
any reference to their qualifications for office? Yet in many other 
localities the system (?) is just as absurd, the roads just as bad, 
and the cost as high as at Halesowen; and therefore other 
local centres of the Cyclists’ Union are preparing to imitate 
the action of the Birmingham Centre, and it is to be hoped 
that their success may be the means of further demonstrating the 
urgent need of reform in this matter, and that eventually this 
movement will prove to be a national blessing which, while greatly 
improving the means of communication throughout the country, 
will save many millions to the over-burdened ratepayers of these 
islands. With this view, the National Cyclists’ Union, which has 
branches in all parts of the country, and possesses many thousands 
of members, has recently added to the objects for which it exists 
the question of road repair, and means to take every means in its 
power of calling public attention to the rottenness of the present 
system, and of enforcing the adoption of a better one. But though 
quite prepared to put the law in motion on any favourable oppor- 
tunity, the members of the Union are well aware that they must 
rely mainly on argument and agitation, and when the ratepayers 
see how clearly for their own benefit the changes desired will be, 
the strength of the movement will become irresistible. 

To one large and rapidly increasing class such a movement 
cannot fail to be of unmixed advantage ; I mean to the community 
-of cyclists. It is estimated that there are now from 300,000 to 
400,000 riders of bicycles and tricycles in the country, and all 
these, besides the heaviness of the rates to which they all con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, have an additional incentive to 
induce them to take action in this matter. They, of all classes, 
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suffer most from the badness of the roads, and they will, from the 
very nature of the machines they use, instantly observe whether 
the road they are travelling on is in a proper state of repair or not. 
For to many of them the inequalities in a bad road, which an 
equestrian or even a driver in a carriage would hardly notice, 
however much his horse be aware of it, make all the difference 
between a pace of twelve miles an hour, without exertion and with 
the most pleasurable sensations, and a pace of seven miles an hour 
with considerable exertion and a most unpleasant vibration. I am 
far from wishing to advocate a system of road repair which should 
be adopted for the benefit of cyclists, or of any other particular 
class ; but I maintain fearlessly that there is a national question 
which affects the pockets of everyone who contributes directly or 
indirectly to the rates, and the comfort of every individual in the 
land. And the interests of the cyclist and the ratepayer are here, 
fortunately, absolutely identical. Both wish for good smooth hard 
roads, but the ratepayers’ chief desire is that as little as is con- 
sistent with efficiency should be spent on the roads, while to the. 
cyclist the frequent presence of loose stones on the roads is the 
greatest of nuisances. Now these two objects amount to this: 
that ratepayer and cyclist wish first of all that roads should be 
repaired as seldom as possible. It is, therefore, evident that the 
interest of the cyclist, both as a cyclist and as a ratepayer, is 
identical with that of the ratepayer. 

Before leaving the legal side of the case, 1 must make a few 
remarks on one aspect of it which is daily becoming of increasing 
importance ; I mean the question of the proper repairs of tramway 
lines, and the road between and close to either side of them. One 
of the chief objections generally taken by the inhabitants to the 
establishment of a new tramway in any district, is that experience 
shows that when once a tram-line has been laid down it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep the road in a proper state of repair. 
Whether this is or is not owing to the desire of the tramway 
companies to make the roads as unpleasant as possible for 
passengers in any vehicle but their own, I will not now discuss. 
But the fact remains that this is the result usually attained, and 
that the tramway companies profit by it. The iron rails are laid 
in stone sets, and these sets being harder than the remainder of 
the (so-called) macadamized road in which trams are generally to 
be found, soon come to project far above the surface of the rest of 
the road, often as much as two or three inches, to the great 
inconvenience and danger of all kinds of vehicles. Now, the 
Tramways Act 1870 (c. 78, sec. 28) provides that each tramway 
company is to maintain in good order, and to the satisfaction of 
the road authority, all the road between the rails and within 
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eighteen inches of them on each side. But this method of leaving 
one half of the same road to be repaired by one authority, and the 
remainder by another, is so obviously absurd and inconvenient 
that the next section (sec. 29) goes on to give power to the 
tramway company and the road authority to agree together for the 
repair by one of them of the whole or any part of the road, and for 
the division of the expense of so doing. Section 55 throws on the 
promoters the liability for all accidents occasioned by any neglect 
of repair in their part of the road. But the effect of these per- 
missive powers is disastrous. It ought not be allowed for the 
same public road to be divided into three parallel strips, the 
middle one of which is repairable by one set of people, and the two 
side strips by another. Such a system must lead to bad roads and 
to waste of money. 

Even where the whole of the road has been made over to the 
local road authority, accidents frequently occur, owing to the iron 
rails in the stone sets being above the level of the rest of the road, 
and the public ought to understand that in such a case the 
tramway company, or, if it has made over its liability for repairs 
to the local road authorities, then that road authorities are liable 
for the damage done, as was shown by a recent case at Nottingham. 
And another recent case at Worthing shows that a projection of 
one inch above the rest of the road is sufficient to cause a nuisance 
and give a right for damages. 

Briefly stated, the whole question comes to this: rates are high 
and roads are bad, not because too little, but because too much is 
done to them, and done in a hopelessly wasteful and unscientific 
manner ; far too much material is used, and too little skilled labour. 
This I can prove by reference to all the best authorities on the 
subject, as well as from personal observation, for which I have had 
abundant opportunity. There does not appear to be any personal 
superintendence by road surveyors of the men in their employ ; at 
any rate, I have travelled fully 50,000 miles by road since my 
attention was first directed to this subject, and have never yet seen 
a surveyor giving personal instructions to his men as to how repairs. 
should be performed. But I have often conversed with road-men, 
and with the foremen of gangs, and have ascertained that the in- 
structions given to them by the surveyors betray the most hopeless 
ignorance of the very first principles of their art, if, indeed, they 
have taken the trouble to give any definite instructions at all. 

In many localities a man is appointed as road surveyor, not 
because he has any special knowledge, but from motives of charity 
or friendship, and, of course, the result appears in rates wasted 
and roads spoilt. In France the amount of material consumed on 
the roads is, as a rule, barely half what is used here, and yet French 
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roads are generally better than ours. Apart from other reasons, 
this is largely owing to the fact that the same men are employed 
over the same lengths of road, as well as in stone-breaking, so that 
they come to understand their work, and to take a pride in the 
state of their own bits of road. But in England we have, for the 
most part, quite lost sight of the importance of this plan, and we 
do not seem to have discovered that it does not pay to employ 
tramps and workhouse casuals in a matter so important to the 
public welfare. 

The very expression, “‘a macadamized road,” shows the extent 
of public ignorance of the subject. Not one mile of road in a 
hundred is now really repaired on Macadam’s system, yet, in un- 
‘conscious mockery of a great man, we call our worst, roughest, and 
most expensive roads “ macadamized.” However, the retention of 
his name shows that his system of repairing roads is still supposed 
to be the best, as, in fact, it admittedly is, if properly carried out. 

Macadam’s, i.c. the proper system of repair, is, shortly, this: 
first, to put down where wanted, and not elsewhere, hard stones 
broken as nearly as possible to an even size of one inch and a half 
in the largest dimensions of an average stone; secondly, to mix no 
mud or sand with them, but let them be worked in by pressure, so 
that they fit together by their own angles into a solid mass, like 
the pieces of a puzzle or mosaic. Macadam’s own words, given in 
evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, are 
as follows: “‘The greatest care should be taken that no earth, 
clay, chalk, or other matter that will hold or conduct water be 
mixed with broken stone, which must be prepared (i.e. broken) so 
as to unite by its own angles into a firm, compact, impenetrable 
body.” 

Macadam also invariably attached the greatest importance to 
the small size of the stones which he used, and made his surveyors 
use a two-inch iron ring, with which to try the largest stones in a 
heap to see that they would go easily through this ring in any 
direction, so that the largest stones in a heap would be less than 
two inches in the largest dimensions. These rings are now, unfor- 
tunately for the ratepayers, very seldom, if ever, used. I have 
never seen one in use, and, though I have often inquired for them, 
I have found that, even when the foreman of a gang of road-men 
has heard of such a thing, he leaves it at home. Yet this ring, or 
some equivalent of it, ought always to be used, as otherwise stones 
of too large a size are certain to be put down. At some granite 
quarries, e.g. at Enderby, in Leicestershire, the stone is all broken 
by machinery before it leaves the quarry, and, by means of a sort 
of inclined sieve, with meshes of different sizes, the granite is sorted 
into heaps of corresponding dimensions. This would be a capital 
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plan but that the lowest of the meshes is much too large, and often 
lets through stones from three to four inches long, i.e. of four or five 
times the proper weight, when, by simply breaking again all that 
would not pass a mesh of 13 inches, a capital material could be 
obtained with scarcely any extra expense. Failing the 2-inch 
ring, Macadam would make the stone-breakers test the size of the 
stones by putting them into their mouths, and every stone that 
would not go into a man’s mouth, or through the 2-inch ring, was 
to be broken again.* On one occasion, while superintending the 
repair of a road, Mr. Macadam perceived some stones of extra- 
ordinary size. His wrath was kindled against the stone-breaker, 
and he accused him of having failed to test the stones. The man 
denied the accusation, and solved the mystery by opening his 
mouth, which was of enormous capacity and entirely bereft of 
teeth. 

All the authorities agree with Macadam in recommending this 
small size of stone, and Macadam himself, though he allowed the 
use of a 2-inch ring to save the expense of breaking the stone 
smaller, yet goes so far as to say+ that “‘every piece of stone put 
into a road which exceeds an inch in any of its dimensions is mis- 
chievous.” The great engineer Telford agreed with Macadam as 
to the size of stones to be used for surface repair, though they 
differed widely about the foundations of newly-made roads; 
Macadam, in fact, preferring to have no foundation, properly so 
called, while Telford, in his great roads, such as the famons one to 
Holyhead, laid a thick and solid foundation of large stones. It is 
now generally admitted that, at any rate for roads where a heavy 
traffic may be expected, Telford’s system of making a solid foun- 
dation is the superior ; but Macadam’s does capitally for ordinary 
roads, and, as the expense of it is obviously far less than in 
Telford’s plan, it is, and will continue to be, the method generally 
adopted where no very heavy traffic is expected. 

Penfold, who was so successful in greatly improving the roads of 
Surrey, while he reduced the expenditure on them from £1,047 to 
to £485 a mile per annum, held views similar to Macadam’s about 
the importance of using small stones of an even size ; { so did Mr. 
Hughes,§ author of The Practice of Making and Repairing Roads ; 
so also, at the present time, does that eminent engineer, Mr. Henry 
Law ;|| and also Mr. Codrington, C.E., whose views I have given 
elsewhere, and whose work on the maintenance of macadamized 


* Remarks on a System of Road-Making, by J. L. Macadam, pp. 113-14. 
¢ Ibid., p. 35. 

t Penfold's Practical Treatise on Roads, p. 12. 

§ The Practice of Making and Repairing Roads, by T. Hughes, p. 15. 

|| Roads and Streets, by Henry Law, O.E., pp. 94-100. 
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roads might be read with very great profit by ninety-nine surveyors 
out of every hundred.* 

The neglect of this principle is the main cause of the badness 
and costliness of most roads of the present day. Small stones, 
broken to the proper size, viz. one inch and a half in their largest 
dimensions, fit much tighter together, work in much quicker, make 
a much smoother road, and wear much better, than the stones 
such as are usually put down, viz. of at least three or four inches 
in diameter ; and last, but not least, save enormous sums in the 
rates. 

It is easy to see that a large stone working in among smaller 
ones will project and cause a roughness of the road, and also that 
the interstices between stones of one inch and a half will be less 
than between stones of three or four inches. Stones of this large 
size, beside making a rough road and very greatly increasing the 
labour of horses, are very slow to work in, and either involve the 
expense of a steam roller or remain on the surface to the great 
_ annoyance of all who use the road. And the rougher the road, the 
greater by far is the wear of it. Moreover, a cubic yard of stone 
broken to an inch and a half will cover from forty to fifty square 
yards on surface of road, but if only broken to four inches it will 
cover but six or eight, and as three quarters of an inch of con- 
solidated road is admitted to be as much as a highway usually 
loses in thickness in a year, even under heavy traffic,t it is evident 
that to put down a greater thickness of stone every year is mere 
waste of material. Yet it is the exception rather than the rule, 
to find road metal laid down which does not average three and 
a half inches, or more than treble the proper size, and the 
loss to the ratepayers from this cause alone may be reckoned at 
millions annually. 

All the authorities agree that the slight extra cost of breaking 
the stones to the proper size is repaid many times over by the 
amount of material saved, and by the superior smoothness and 
consequent reduction of wear of the roads. 

Macadam’s next point is that the stones are to unite by their 
own angles into a solid mass, and that no mud, sand, chalk, or 
other so-called building material, should be mixed with them. 
I have quoted above his own words on the subject, by which 
it appears that cohesion is the first thing to be aimed at in a 
road ; if the stones unite properly by their own angles, the result 
will always be a smooth, economical road, with but little need 
of repair. The traffic will always provide more mud and dust 
than will be sufficient to cover the surface of the stones and to 


* Maintenance of Macadamized Roads, by T. Codrington, C.E., p. 31 
¢ Lbid., p. 32. 
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fill up the very small interstices which will be left when they 
are properly bound together. Yet there is no point on which 
greater ignorance, stupidity, and wastefulness are exhibited in the 
repair of roads. Large sums are wasted in providing sand to 
throw over the newly-laid stones, or even in spreading over them 
the very mud that has just been laboriously scraped off the road! 
The authorities seem to labour under the delusion that all this is 
necessary to ‘‘ bind the stones together,” utterly ignoring the 
cardinal principle that the stones must unite by their own angles, 
and being even unable to see that if mud is placed on a road it 
becomes muddy ; or if sand, then dusty ; or to understand that the 
public does not desire to pay for either luxury. I have often 
spoken to road-men whom I have found wasting the rates and 
ruining the roads in this fashion, and have found that they were 
strictly carrying out the orders of the ignorant and incompetent 
persons under whom they work. A muddy road doubles the work 
of the horses traversing it, and causes the road to rot and wear far 
more quickly ; yet roads are deliberately made muddy ! 

A surveyor of this class would probably reply that a ‘ binding 
material” is necessary to make the stones fit together, and that it 
spares the horses’ feet, and makes the traffic easier. I have shown 
the fallacy of the first statement ; and, as to the second, I reply 
that small stones would hurt the horses’ feet less and be a shorter 
time on the road, and that the real reason probably is that sand 
and mud are laid on to hide the excessive size of the stone used. 

I now quote from ‘“‘ Minutes of an Inspection of the Roads in 
Paddington,” by G. Wilmot and Colin A. Macaulay, Surveyors of 
County Roads of Leicestershire (where Macadam’s principles are 
as nearly, I believe, carried out as in any other county). I am 
indebted for this quotation to a pamphlet entitled the Stones of 
London, by the late Mr. E. F. Flower, which is published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co., and will well repay perusal. Messrs. 
Wilmot & Macaulay say :— 


We have examined the principal roads in the parish and find that the average con- 
‘dition of all is indifferent and faulty, and a large proportion can only be classed as bad. 
This condition is the result, not of original errors in construction, but of defects in 
repair. The roads are generally of ample strength and thickness, but instead of being 
smooth and even with a regular convex-shape for drainage, they present an irregular 
surface of heaps and holes, lumps and puddles, causing much discomfort to those who 
drive over such roads, and no little damage to their vehicles, without offering the con- 
solations of economy to the ratepayers,for the defective roads of which we are 
speaking result from a system which is wasteful and expensive. 

The roads are repaired by drilling small ruts across the surface and then spreading 
four inches or so of broken granite (it cannot be less by reason of the excessive size of 
the stone used) over the entire surface. Upon this is spread a liberal covering of 
sifted gravel; the whole is watered abundantly, and then rolled down. This process is 
from beginning to end a mistake, wrong in principle and mischievous. The result is 
the bump and puddle surface we saw in the main thoroughfares. Worst of all, this bad 
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road is produced at a considerable larger outlay than would provide a good even 
surface. 


Again :— 
The admixture of sand with granite is a mistake; it hinders the consolidation of 
the latter. Little more than half the weight of stone would have made a better road. 


So, again, Mr. Codrington :—* 
Road surveyors in this country generally trust to quantity of materials rather than 
to care in their employment, 7.e. the ratepayers’ money is wasted. 


And he adds :—t 


It is no real economy to save in labour while more is spent on materials with a worse 
result. There is no doubt that roadways, where much used, are maintained at a cost 
far beyond what is necessary ; and it is a common complaint that disturnpiked roads 
are worse than they used to be. 


Of course where the traffic is very light, and small, round, 
pebbly gravel is used, there must be sand mixed with the stones, 
as round stones have in themselves no elements for cohesion like 
broken ones. But such a road, though it is often as smooth as 
any that can be found, and is admirably adapted for a gentleman’s 
private drive to his house, will not stand heavy traffic, and in wet 
weather, or very dry weather, cuts up very badly, for the simple 
reason that there is nothing ;to hold the stones together. Sand 
will not hold together round surfaces. And even where the greater 
part of the stone used is composed of pebbles too small (i.e. one 
inch or less in largest dimensions) to be profitably broken, all 
stones about that size should be broken, and the strength of the 
road will be much improved thereby.t 

Having shown the importance and economy of using small, 
broken stones, and free from mud and sand, I go to the method in 
which such stones should be spread. Here, again, the present 
system is the most wasteful and inefficient that can well be. 
Stones are frequently laid down three or even four thick, and over 
the whole surface of the road for hundreds of yards at a time, to 
the extreme discomfort of all wayfarers; and this is done where the 
roads, though full probably of holes, puddles, and ruts, have ample 
strength and thickness, and only need to have the surface rendered 
smooth. All that is needed in such a case is simply to fill up the 
ruts and puddles with properly broken stone; and if this be enough, 
it will obviously save a great deal of cost in material and labour, 
to say nothing of the great convenience to users of the road in 
having fewer stones to go over. If, however, the middle of the 
road really requires to be raised, the puddles and ruts should still 
be filled up a week or two before the stone is spread over all the 
middle of the road,§$ otherwise the new stones will sink more 


* Maintenance of Macadamized Roads, by T. Codrington, C.E., p. 130. 
¢ Ibid., p. 159, 
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quickly into the ruts and puddles than elsewhere, and the same 
holes will reappear just where they were before. Stones should 
never be laid down more than one deep, otherwise they are much 
slower about working in, and great waste of material ensues from the 
grinding of one loose stone against another. Yet, in towns espe- 
cially, it is the rule rather than the exception to put down stones 
two or three deep, besides being of much too large a size. Three 
quarters of an inch of wear is quite as much as usually takes place 
in a year even on a much-frequented road ;* the wastefulness, 
therefore, of putting down two or three inches of stone is self- 
evident, the annoyance to wayfarers is also extreme. 

The proper drainage of roads is also of the greatest importance 
for their maintenance in good condition, and a road cannot pro- 
perly be drained unless it preserves a smooth and slightly convex 
surface. Water should never be allowed to stand in ruts and 
puddles, and a road should always be patched up as soon as the 
puddle appears.t ‘‘ The stone in time saves nine” in road repair- 
ing as much as the proverbial stitch; but our surveyors usually 
wait till the state of things has become intolerable, and then spread 
four or five inches of stone over the whole road. Long, wide 
patches of stone should never be put down. Vehicles will avoid 
them, and will go on the path or by a longer road to do so, or, if 
they cannot be avoided, the ruts will very soon appear in the 
middle of the road, which will become concave instead of convex. 
A rake should constantly be used to fill up ruts and bring scattered 
stones back to their place. Patches should seldom be more than 
from two to four yards long. A patch of stones twenty or thirty 
yards long on a country road, where there is no steam roller to 
work it in, is an expensive mistake, and shows either great igno- 
rance or a determination to spend as much money as possible. 
Patches should not be square, but vary according to the shape of 
the hollow they are intended to fill, 7.e. usually round or oval, and 
should be so arranged that vehicles can go by with only one wheel 
on the stone. 

Mud should always be removed entirely before putting down 
metal; it is not wanted on roads, and it means extra labour to 
horses and increased wear of the road. Yet this is very generally 
lost sight of, and most surveyors actually spread mud on the top of 
the metal. 

Another important point to which very little attention is gene- 
rally paid is the desirability of having the stone ready in good 
time. As arule itis not broken or brought to the roadside till 
November or December. This produces several bad results. In 


* Codrington on Roads, p. 107. 
¢ Ibid., p. 89. 
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the first place the heavy traffic caused by bringing the metal to 
the roadside late in the year, when the roads are wet, cuts them up 
much more than would be the case if it were brought in August or 
September. It is, no doubt, more convenient for the farmer to 
cart the stones after the harvest is over; but the ratepayers are 
the persons to be considered. Again, exposure to the air hardens 
stones, and if they are only broken just before they are put down 
on the road, they cannot wear nearly so well as they would 
otherwise do. Moreover, if the stones were got ready in the 
summer, there would not be nearly so much mud put down with 
them as is now the case. Everyone must have noticed that the 
effect of putting down flints in the winter is generally to make the 
road more muddy than before. The reverse, of course, ought to 
be the case, but the explanation is very simple; there is as much 
mud put down in every cartload as there is stone. No trouble is 
taken when the weather is dry to separate the flints from the mud 
that sticks to them, and when the weather is wet it cannot well be 
done. The stones having been got to their destination in the early 
autumn, should be put down in November so as to work in before 
the frost comes, lest they remain too long on the road, to the 
annoyance of everyone, while they are being ground into dust 
instead of working in. But the first thing to do, after removing 
the mud, is to fill up ruts and puddles. 

I have left to the last the question of what kind of material 
should be used, as my object is to show that a proper system of 
road repair would mean a very great reduction of expense, and the 
cost of the material to be used must always depend mainly on 
locality and circumstances. But, whatever may be the cost of 
getting it, the importance of using a good hard material, which 
will wear well, is very great. 

Flint, granite, and the igneous rocks generally, and some few of 
the harder sandstones (as the pebbles found in Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire) will make an excellent road, if properly broken 
and spread ; but oolites, limestones, and the softer sandstones will 
never make a good road, for the simple reason that they are not 
hard enough, and wear quickly into ruts. Besides, they suffer far 
more from frost than harder stones do. Such materials as oolite 
and limestone, which are found in North Oxfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Somersetshire, Northamptonshire, and elsewhere, will never 
make a really good road, and should not be used, if anything harder 
can be obtained without undue expense. And granite used in such 
localities will, if properly broken and spread, pay very well, in spite 
of its extra first cost. But flint, which is, fortunately, the com- 
monest and cheapest road-material in England, has no superior, 
except for roads where the traffic is excessive ; and great and need- 
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less expense is very often caused to ratepayers by the importation 
of granite, especially of too large a size, from a great distance, as 
from Guernsey or Wales, to be used in repairing roads where flint 
is abundant, and would, if properly used, make a nearly perfect 
surface. 

To sum up the matter in a few words, the points to be insisted 
on are these: the stones must be broken small, t.e. one and a half 
inches in their largest dimensions; hard material, flint where 
obtainable, or granite, should be employed; no mud, sand, or so- 
called ‘‘ binding material” must be used, but the stones must be 
made to unite by their own angles into a solid mass; economy of 
material must be promoted by filling up holes at once, and by 
never putting down stones more than one thick, also by making 
small patches of stone where wanted, instead of large ones whether 
wanted or not. All mud must be removed; attention must be 
paid to drainage especially by filling up puddles at once, and by 
keeping them so by the use of the rake. 

The adoption of this, the only proper system of repair, will, 
I believe, diminish the road-rates by 50 per cent. at least, and will 
conduce to the comfort of every person in the kingdom, except, 
perhaps, granite merchants, who have hitherto been allowed to 
make a profit by supplying three times as much stone as was 
necessary, and of far too large a size. 

In short, much less should be spent on materials, and rather 
more on skilled labour and superintendence. The present road 
surveyors and highway authorities must alter their extravagant 


system, or they will assuredly have to give way to more competent 
men at no distant date. 


H. Revetnt Reynoups, Jon. 
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VI.—Sm Rosert Peet—continued. 


“* ¢ PEEL, in or out, will support the Poor Law,’ said Lord Marney, 
rather audaciously, as he reseated himself after the ladies had re- 
tired. ‘He must’; and he looked at his brother, whose return had, 
in a great degree, been secured by crying that Poor Law down.”* 
[ was anxious, in my last article, to carry forward the history of 
Sir Robert Peel to the end of the Tory Administration of 1835. We 
must now retrace our steps to consider very briefly what was his 
attitude on the most important question which at that time occu- 
pied the attention of the public. I mean the new Poor Law. 
Of the bitter hatred with which the new system was regarded by 
the agricultural poor at, and long after, the date of the above con- 
versation (1837) the present writer has a clear recollection. He 
remembers, as a child, being puzzled at hearing the workhouse 
called the “‘ bas-tyle ” by the village labourers, with a strong em- 
phasis on the second syllable ; and he has always believed that it 
was the first thing which disturbed, to any serious extent, the old 
relations of amity and loyalty between the peasantry and the 
gentry. But he cannot perceive that Sir Robert Peel had at any 
time expressed any disapproval of it; while the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in the House of Lords, spoke strongly in its favour. The Tory 
Party in the House of Commons offered no organized resistance to 
it. Private members occasionally divided the House against some 
of its provisions ; but the minorities never, I think, exceeded fifty. 
Sir Robert Peel himself took.no part in the debates, but supported 
the Ministry by his vote. Of the whole responsibility, accordingly, 
for this great change, though it mainly rests upon the Liberals, 
the Tories must bear their share; and I hardly understand why, 
in some particulars, they made no effort to amend it. The chief 
objections to the Act were the creation of a Central Board, the 
formation of parishes into unions, and the transference to the over- 
seers of the powers formerly exercised by the magistrates. The 
total abolition of out-door relief, which was originally contemplated, 
was found to be so far in advance of public opinion that a com- 
promise was adopted, by which, while the old system of “allow- 
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ances” was given up, the Commissioners were authorized to grant 
out-door relief in special cases; and owing to the efforts of the 
Tory Party, the power taken away from the Justices by the original 
draught of the Bill was partially restored to them by retaining the 
right to order out-door relief when they could certify of “‘ their own 
personal knowledge” that the case was one of destitution. But 
in spite of these amendments, a blow was struck at the influence 
of the country gentlemen from which it has never entirely 
recovered. 

What were called allowances were sums of money paid to able- 
bodied labourers whose wages were insufficient to support them, and 
had first been sanctioned by an Act passed in 1795,* at a time when 
the distress of the agricultural population was attracting universal 
attention. It was just at this time that the labourers were feeling 
the combined effects of the enclosure of wastes and commons 
which had proceeded very rapidly in the early part of the reign of 
George the Third and of the great rise in prices which followed 
the American war. Mr. Wilberforce and other country gentlemen 
took up their cause very warmly. They introduced the allotment 
system ; and we may probably trace the hand of Wilberforce in 
the comprehensive and very remarkable measure for improving 
the condition of the peasantry, which was drawn up by Mr. Pitt 
himself, though, owing to the pressure of foreign affairs, he was 
unable to carry it any further. It was proposed by the great 
Tory Minister that industrial schools should be established in all 
the villages of the kingdom, and that the parish officer should be 
empowered to levy the necessary rates. He also went the length 
of recognizing the claims of the poor, whether they were paupers 
or not, to a distinct maintenance out of the produce of the soil ; 
and part of his plan was that any person entitled to relief might 
receive a lump sum in advance to enable him or her to buy a 
cow or a pig, or pay the rent of a small plot of ground. Like all 
Mr. Pitt’s measures, his Poor Bill bears the stamp of a great and 
generous mind, capable of rising above mere hackneyed con- 
ventionalities. It was a vastly different scheme which the Liberal 
friends of the poor man now concocted for him; and though 
it may be that the system adopted in 1834 was the wiser 
of the two, it seems to me that, if the principle of out-door 
relief was to be adopted at all, it was better to carry it out 
to its logical conclusions, as Mr. Pitt did. However, the Tory 
Party, in 1834, were not prepared to suggest any such alternative, 
and contented themselves with condemning the centralizing ten- 
dency of the Poor Law Board, the invasion of the parochial system, 
and the destruction of the old machinery which had worked se 

* 36 Geo. III., cap. 23. Dee. 24, 1795. 
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well for centuries. It was not a system to be abolished with a 
light heart, Mr. Canning used to say, and he attributed the peace 
and prosperity of England, and the loyalty of the people during 
many very trying periods, mainly to the existence of this law, 
which gave them a hold upon the land, attached them to the 
gentry, who were really relieving them out of their own pockets, 
and recognized their right to a maintenance which raised it above 
the level of charity. 

I am not aware that the peasantry in those days—that is, 
before the system of allowances began—were a peculiarly abject 
race, or deficient in independence and self-respect. On the 
contrary, I should be inclined to think that they would contrast 
very favourably in these points with the labourers of to-day, 
and that their horror of “ coming on the parish” was even 
greater than we find in their descendants. Many people thought 
that all that it was necessary to do was to repeal the Act of 
1795, before which time no complaints had been made either 
of the mode in which the law was administered, or the influence 
which it exercised on the people. There is no doubt that to 
some extent the Act of 1834 was a deliberate attack upon the 
authority of the rural proprietors, whom it was attempted to 
bring into odium by making them answerable for abuses with 
which they had nothing to do. But there is a complete answer to 
this imputation. Lord Brougham himself admitted that the 
country gentlemen had discharged their duties most admirably. 

The Duke of Wellington supported the Central Board principally 
on the ground that it was impossible to obtain uniformity of 
administration otherwise. But I think the Tories ought not to 
have allowed the jurisdiction of the country gentlemen to be trans- 
ferred to the overseers, or the old parochial system to be abolished 
without a more determined protest. The Board of Guardians was 
the creation of the new law. Under the old one, out-door relief 
was granted on a magistrate’s order; and this created a close 
and intimate connection between the landed proprietors and the 
poor, which had existed for centuries, and which it should have 
been the first object of Tory statesmen to defend. This is not 
the only occasion, however, on which the Tory Party has been 
blind to its own interests in the matter of local jurisdiction. 
But, in regard to the condition of the peasantry, if the question is 
no longer to be settled by the principles of political economy, as 
was intended by the reformers of 1824, the Tories cannot do better 
than revert to the principle of Mr. Pitt’s proposal, which is what 
Lord Carnarvon and others are now attempting. Pitt himself, be 
it remembered, was a disciple of the economists, though he saw 
that their laws were not necessarily of universal application. He, 
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moreover, contemplated nothing in the shape of robbery or con- 
fiscation. The founder of modern Toryism upheld all the rights of 
property ; but he believed that the poor were entitled to be main- 
tained by the land, and that in a manner which should not 
entail the degradation of pauperism. 

Sir Robert Peel and the Tory Party of his day here, I think, 
failed to see their proper policy. They represented the middle 
classes, and it was for the succeeding generation of Tories to take 
up the cause of the poor. But the abuses of the existing system 
were so flagrant, the demoralization wrought by them so widespread, 
and the actual pecuniary burden entailed by the poor-rate so in- 
tolerable, that the country gentlemen and farmers were only too 
glad, perhaps, of any scheme that relieved them from it, however 
mischievous some of its provisions might be found. 

The new Bill became law on the 14th of August 1834, and soon 
afterwards followed the great fight of 1834-5, which has already 
been described. The victory of the Whigs, and their retention of 
office during the next five years, was due to what has been called the 
Lichfield House compact, by which the Repealers and the Radicals 
bound themselves to keep the Whigs in power in return for con- 
cessions which it is doubtful if the Whigs themselves did not know 
to be impossible. Ireland was to have the appropriation clause. 
But if the Whigs could not carry the Appropriation Clause in the 
Parliament of 1832, what chance had they in the Parliament of 
1835? As much may be said of the Radical demands, the aboli- 
tion, namely, of Church rates, and the admission of Dissenters to 
the Universities. A Bill for the commutation of Church rates, 
charging them on the Consolidated Fund, had been introduced by 
Lord Althorpe, and rejected by the Dissenters themselves on per- 
fectly intelligible grounds. But the Whigs knew well enough that 
nothing further was possible ; and when, in 1837, a measure for 
the abolition of the rate was introduced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to propitiate his Radical allies, it was obliged to be 
withdrawn. The Appropriation Clause shared the same fate in 
1838, so that it became pretty clear to both the Home Rulers 
and the Radicals that the famous transaction which has now 
passed into a proverb had ended only in the Whigs keeping 
the oyster and the allies receiving the shell. Nothing was done 
towards opening the Universities to Dissenters, and the latter 
party found themselves treated by the Whigs of 1835 exactly 
as they had been treated, just a hundred years before, by the 
Whigs of 1735. They had secured a majority for Walpole, and 
when they asked for their reward they were told that the payment 
was impossible. They had secured the triumph of Lord Melbourne, 
and received practically much the same assurance. Their dis- 
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appointment led immediately to the defeat of the Government on 
the Jamaica Bill, the resignation of Lord Melbourne, and the 
celebrated Bedchamber Plot. 

Before discussing the part played by Sir Robert Peel in this 
affair, we must notice his opposition to the English and Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bills, and the great speech which he made 
on the Irish Church Bill in 1835. In connection with Municipal 
Reform Lord Lyndhurst steps upon the scene, and we are reminded 
of the rumour that he had his eye upon Sir Robert’s place. Cer- 
tainly he cut up the English Municipal Reform Bill in the House 
of Lords in a style which Peel did not attempt in the House of 
Commons, probably because he knew it was no use. It is also 
true that he resented very warmly a remonstrance that was 
addressed to him for having struck out clauses which the leader of 
the party had supported. ‘‘ Peel! What is Peel to me? Damn 
Peel!” are words, certainly, which do not go far to rebut the 
charge which has been brought against him. Sir Robert, too, at 
this particular moment, happened to have left town, and the world 
said he was “‘ sulking at Drayton.” But, however this may be, he 
reappeared in the Commons to support Lord Lyndhurst’s amend- 
ments, and succeeded in saving some of the more important ones, 
which were accepted by the Government rather than endanger the 
Bill or necessitate a second crisis.* ‘‘ They ’ll take the Bill as it 
is,” said Lyndhurst, “ for it will do their work.” So thought Lord 
Melbourne also. 

“ You may not,” he said, ‘‘ see all the consequences of this to-morrow: but you have 
given by law a permanent power in all the centres of industry and intelligence to the 
Dissenters which they never had before, and which they could never have had other- 
wise. These are the classes who will really gain by the change, not the mob or the 
theorists ; every year their strength will be felt more and more at elections, and their 
influence on the legislation. Depend upon it, it is the Established Church, and not the 
hereditary pecrage, which has need to set its house in order.”t 

Both Lyndhurst and Peel laid great stress on an amendment 
intended to exclude Dissenters from exercising the ecclesiastical 
patronage vested in some of the Corporations. The difficulty was 
evaded by a clause enabling these bodies to sell their ecclesiastical 
property; but it has always seemed to me that Lord John Russell 
was right in his argument that this privilege -having already been 
conferred upon Dissenters by the defeat of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Act, it was too late to exclude them from it then. However, 
the compromise arrived at was satisfactory; and it speaks well for 
the Tory minority, and the ability of their leaders, that they were 
able to extort as much. The second concession wrung from the 
Government related to the rights of freemen, both proprietary and 


* The Bill received the Royal assent on the 9th September 1835. 
t Life, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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political rights, which the Bill would have extinguished altogether. 
In pleading for the retention of the Parliamentary franchise by this 
class of electors, Sir Robert argued that the abolition of it was a 
direct violation of the engagements contracted by the Reform Bill ; 
and he expressed, at the same time, his great anxiety to retain even 
this modified connection between the working-classes and the House 
of Commons, showing that the extinction of popular franchises by 
the Reform Bill was a real ground of complaint with the sober- 
minded Tories whom Sir Robert represented, and was no mere 
after-thought, invented by imaginative politicians in their enthusi- 
asm for Tory democracy. 

To the Irish Municipal Reform Bill the objection was of a dif- 
ferent character. The unreformed Irish corporations represented 
the principle of Protestant ascendency in its most naked and 
oppressive form. But that was no reason, said the Tory Party, why 
we should change it for the principle of Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency in its most naked and oppressive form. They would not 
consent to the overthrow of one form of religious exclusiveness merely 
to set up another; especially when the one to be abandoned was 
part of the ancient constitution, and had been expressly guaranteed 
by the Act of 1829; while the proposed substitute was described by 
O’Connell himself as “‘ a normal school for teaching the science of 
political agitation.” It is, indeed, perfectly true, and this should 
always be remembered, that Protestant ascendency in Ireland was 
not the work of the Tories. The idea of governing Ireland by 
means of a Protestant colony acting as a Protestant garrison origi- 
nated exclusively with the Whigs. The Tories, finding the system 
in existence, continued to maintain it; but the great statesman, 
the second founder of the Tory Party contemplated, without doubt, 
its gradual abrogation. Mr. Canning also did the same; and 
even Sir Robert Peel, in the debate on the Church Bill, to 
which we have already referred, declared that he should prefer 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic Clergy and establishment of 
the Roman Catholic Church, to the policy propounded by the 
Whigs. 

It seems, indeed, that on this subject, as on others, his opinions 
developed very rapidly ; for we are assured by Mr. Disraeli that 
he had not long been in office, after 1842, before he changed his 
mind on the Irish Question as completely as he did upon the Corn 
Laws. The Maynooth grant, together with the ‘‘ Godless Colleges” 
and the Charitable Bequests Act, were only fragments of a great 
scheme which was floating in Sir Robert’s mind for the complete 
reconstruction of the Irish Constitution, social, political, and ecclesi- 
astical, and reaching as far as that very endowment and establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church which, in 1835, he denounced 
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as “‘rash, unwise, and impolitic.” The prosecution of O’Connell 
was to terminate the reign of agitation. The Devon Commission 
was to justify the reconstruction of the Land Laws. And before 
he finally quitted office, he had undertaken to place the Irish 
Municipal Corporations on the same footing as the English. We 
are assured by the same authority that it was only the escape of 
O'Connell which deterred Sir Robert Peel from entering on this 
large scheme. Lord George Bentinck himself was avowedly in 
its favour ; and so, we may shrewdly suspect, was his illustrious 
biographer. 

I have said that the principle of the Appropriation Clause was 
revived in the Government Tithe Bill.* In 1838, however, the 
clause was abandoned on the understanding that the Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bill should be allowed to pass. Hitherto 
the Tory Party had held out for an alternative scheme, abolish- 
ing the existing Corporation and creating new governing bodies, 
the members of which should be appointed directly by the 
Crown. This was the policy of Sir Robert Peel, and subse- 
quent events have clearly demonstrated its wisdom. But the 
Whigs, of course, would not listen to it, and to ensure the with- 
drawal of the Appropriation Clause Peel consented to discuss 
the details of the Government Corporation Bill. These, however, 
were obstinately contested for three years longer, when the main 
point contended for by Sir Robert—the fixture, that is, of the 
Municipal Franchise in the smaller towns at a ten-pound qualifi- 
cation, was ultimately conceded, and the Bill became law in August 
1840. 

Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the Irish Tithe Bill, in July 1835, 
was practically a speech on the Appropriation Clause; and one 
of the ablest he ever made in the House of Commons. It was 
exactly suited to the level of his audience, and convicted the other 
side of such absurd arithmetical blunders, that no wonder their 
waning reputation as financiers was nearly extinguished by it. 
Discarding for the time being all arguments drawn from the 
sanctity of Church property, Sir Robert declared his intention of 
meeting his antagonists on their own ground, within their own 
ring, so to speak, and proving that, on their own premisses, their 
proposal was utterly indefensible. He took their own estimate of 
the incomes which were necessary for the proper support of the 
Irish clergy, and then showed that if their Bill was carried there 
would not only be no surplus to devote to secular purposes, but a 
considerable deficiency for the State to make good. It is in this 
speech that he made the statement to which I have referred, 
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though in language which I wish had been different, relating to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church. There were, he 
said, ‘“‘three courses” open to any Government on the subject of 
the Irish Church:—To leave it as it was; to make the Roman 
instead of the Anglican branch the Established Church of Ireland ; 
or to do what the Government was doing—impoverish and disable 
the one without profiting the other. The second of these three 
modes of treatment would, he thought, be “‘ pregnant with fatal 
consequences.” But it would be infinitely preferable to the third. 
I quite agree with Sir Robert Peel ; it was the proper policy of the 
British Government to treat Ireland like Scotland, and the Roman 
Catholic Church has a better claim to establishment than the 
Presbyterian. The Tories of that day, however, were not equal to 
such a stroke of genius as that; nor would Sir Robert Peel have 
found it answer his immediate purpose so well as the policy which 
he adopted. In fact, it would have broken up his party; but had 
“the descendants of the Cavaliers,” as Lord Beaconsfield called 
the English country gentlemen, when addressing them on this very 
subject, only plucked up a little spirit, and followed the example of 
their ancestors, what a world of misery and misfortune, past and 
probably to come, this country might have been spared ! 

But the secularization of the Church property in Ireland was 
both a crime and a blunder of the deepest dye. It was a crime, 
because the Church Lands were clearly the property of the Church, 
and if one branch of it did not seem to be turning them to good 
account, they should have been entrusted to the other. It was a 
blunder, because an endowed and established Roman Church, 
drawing its priesthood to some extent from the upper classes, and 
imbued with the tastes and feelings of educated gentlemen, would 
have changed the face of Ireland in a moment, and have made 
rebellion and separation impossible. Such a measure would have 
saved England, and have saved Ireland. It would have enlisted 
Ireland on the side of our national institutions; and the Church 
and the Monarchy, personal freedom and the rights of property, 
would have been as secure now as they were throughout the 
eighteenth century. 

It may be said, perhaps, of Sir Robert Peel’s celebrated May- 
nooth Bill, that it deserves exactly what he said himself of Lord 
Melbourne’s Tithes Bill—that it was an outrage on Protestant 
feeling without doing any real good to the Roman Catholics: “ the 
difference between three in a bed and two,” as Mr. Disraeli said 
of the proposal to increase the endowment from £23 a head to £28. 
The Maynooth Bill, judged merely on its own merits, was, indeed, 
one of the most pitiful incidents in the whole history of Toryism. 
The beggarly amount of the grant itself, and the price at which it 
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was purchased in the shape of Conservative sentiment, make one 
glad to hurry over it with as few words as possible. 

In noticing the Ecclesiastical Commission of 1835, I have men- 
tioned the Capitular Estates Bill, or, as it is called on the Statute 
Book, the Ecclesiastical Revenues and Duties Act. To this Sir 
Robert Peel gave his full support, though he was not answerable 
for its details; and as the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, 
did the same, we may reasonably suppose that it did not de- 
serve all the reproaches which were! heaped on it, by Sir Robert 
Inglis in the Lower House, and the Bishops of Winchester and 
Rochester in the Upper. Sir Robert Peel argued that the willing- 
ness with which the Church had consented to the redistribution of 
cathedral revenues had done much to reinstate her in the good 
opinion of the country ; and no doubt the man who knew how to 
submit with dignity and good temper to the exactions of a high- 
wayman would sometimes rise in his good opinion too. It does 
not follow that the Bill was right because it was popular ; or that 
it was not robbery because the victims submitted to it with a good 
grace. A better defence is the plea of necessity; the probability 
that if the Church had not submitted to this operation at the 
hands of friends, she would have had to submit to a much ruder 
one at the hands of enemies. 

The Whigs, as we have already seen, had alienated both the 
Radicals and the Repealers ; and in 1839, on the question of the 
Jamaica Constitution, they were left in the lurch by the Radicals, 
and escaped defeat only by a majority of five. They at once 
resigned. The Duke was summoned to the Palace, and the young 
Queen was advised to send for Sir Robert Peel. Then followed the 
scene described with such inimitable truth and humour in the 
pages of Sybil. The Tory leader was afraid of the Whig Ladies of 
the Bedchamber, and perhaps with reason. “I have no small 
talk,” said the Duke of Wellington, ‘‘and Peel has no manners.” 
However this may be, Peel stood out for what he believed to be the 
letter of the law, and required the dismissal of nine out of the 
twenty-five ladies who had the misfortune to be Whigs. He ex- 
pressly tells Croker that the Queen was not under the impression 
that he wished her to discharge them all,* but only the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber ; and he appeals to the reign of Queen Anne for 
precedents to justify his conduct. All this comes out in the 
Quarterly Review, heavily shotted with italics and notes of admi- 
ration. But, after all, it seems to me that Sir Robert was making 
a mountain of a mole-hill. He could not have gone on with that 
Parliament, nor yet with a new one, unless he had obtained a 
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clear majority; and if he had got that, the ladies might have done 
their worst. 

I have only one word to add on this memorable transaction, and 
that is that the term “unconstitutional ”’ is more easily applied 
than defined. The Constitution, I know, has its unwritten laws 
and general understandings which, with rare exceptions, are as 
binding as an Act of Parliament: but have we any authority for 
saying that the duty of the Sovereign to appoint the ladies of her 
Court according to the will of the Prime Minister, was, at the 
accession of Her present Majesty, one of them? In the negotia- 
tions between Lord Moira on the one side, and Lords Grey and 
Grenville on the other, in 1812, the Whig leaders made the dis- 
missal of the Prince Regent's household a condition of their 
acceptance of office. But Lord Moira replied that, though the 
Prince had never intimated the slightest intention of retaining 
those officers about his person, he could not allow that an incoming 
Minister had any constitutional right to demand their resignation. 
The officers of the household were fully prepared to retire ; but 
the Whigs insisted on their right to compel them to retire, and 
this right was explicitly denied and the claim peremptorily rejected. 
Sir Robert quoted the Whig demand of 1812 as a precedent in 
favour of himself.* But I hardly see how the disallowance of a 
claim can constitute a precedent for reviving it. 

Towards the end of the session of 1840 the Whigs had ceased 
to command a majority of the House of Commons, but, after re- 
peated defeats on the question of Irish Registration, they still 
remained in office, relying on the results of a dissolution. In 1841 
Lord Melbourne tried the experiment of a declaration in favour of 
Free Trade; that is to say, of an eight-shilling fixed duty. But 
it came too late. It was everywhere looked upon as a last bid for 
popularity, and a dishonest repudiation of principles which the 
leaders of the party had to the last moment emphatically main- 
tained. Their Budget also was a failure, one of its cardinal 
provisions being rejected by a majority of thirty-six. On this 
evidence of the state of feeling in the House of Commons Sir 
Robert Peel spoke. On the 27th of May he moved a vote of want 
of confidence, which was carried by a majority of one. The 
Ministers dissolved; and the General Election gave the Tory 
Party a majority of ninety. 

We now enter on a new phase of Sir Robert Peel’s Parliamentary 
career, the last and the best known, but not, perhaps, the happiest 
or the most dignified. I have always thought that the seven 
years which elapsed between the autumn of 1834 and the autumn 
of 1841, form the brightest and most honourable period of his 


* See answer to Shrewsbury Address. 1839. 
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chequered and eventful life. Universally looked up to both by 
friends and enemies as the foremost public man of his age; the 
aberration of 1829 condoned or forgotten, and nothing remem- 
bered but his consummate Parliamentary ability, his mastery of 
debate, his knowledge of affairs, his capacity for business; the 
leader of “the country gentlemen of England ”—a position which 
he would not exchange, he said, for the confidence of sovereigns ; 
in the prime of life; in perfect agreement with his followers ; with 
nothing to conceal or to retract: he occupied a station than which 
I can imagine few more worthy to be envied, by those, that is, 
who seek the good of life in the prickly domain of politics. 

Addressing his supporters in the back drawing-room at White- 
hall Gardens, holding a chair between his hands, and resting one 
knee upon the cushion, as his custom was, he had no misgivings 
and little anxiety about the future. His real career was still before 
him ; and, as he well knew, the hour could not be long delayed 
when he must enter on his heritage. Not even when playing on 
the House of Commons like an old fiddle* was he seen to more 
advantage. Handsome, gracious, if at times a little stiff or 
pompous; proud of himself and of his followers, his reception at 
the great Conservative banquet of 1839 was, if he had only known 
it, perhaps, the culminating point of his felicity. 

Sir Robert Peel’s second administration will probably be known 
to history chiefly for that great reconstruction of our fiscal system 
which was Sir Robert’s contribution to the cause of national pro- 
gress. But if his intentions towards Ireland have been rightly 
described by Lord Beaconsfield, who had no reason for misrepre- 
senting them, he is as much entitled to our admiration for what he 
intended to do, as for what he actually did. If Sir Robert Peel 
had really made up his mind towards the close of his career to 
inaugurate a new system in Ireland; to take up the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Tory Party where Mr. Pitt had been obliged to drop 
it: to anticipate an agrarian revolution by a wise and Conserva- 
tive reform of the Land Laws, which should leave untouched 
where they existed, and create where they were absent, those 
relations between the people and the aristocracy which exist in 
England, and which Mr. Gladstone professed, at one time, to wish 
to see naturalised in Ireland: if this was the policy which Sir 
Robert Peel was contemplating in 1844, it is one to entitle him to 
the respect of all true Tories, far more than the reform of the 
tariff, though here, too, be it remembered, he was only following in 
the footsteps of his Tory predecessors, Bolingbroke, Pitt, Liverpool 
and Canning. Circumstances, however, threw Sir Robert Peel into 
a different groove. In 1843 he was obliged to introduce an Arms 

* Life of Lord George Bentinck. 
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Bill for Ireland. In 1844 came the prosecution and escape of 
O’Connell ; and before Sir Robert Peel could recover himself, the 
Potato Famine, and Free Trade, followed by the necessity for 
further repressive measures in Ireland, brought his Government 
to the ground, and put an end for ever to the visions which 
he is said to have entertained. The Irish Question—like the 
Goodwin Sands—has swallowed up many a gallant vessel: but of 
all the wrecks which lie buried in it, none has been so complete 
and so disastrous as the destruction of the Tory Party in 1846. 
No doubt the repeal of the Corn Laws had left the vessel in a 
perilous condition, and may be said, with truth, to have been 
the final cause of the catastrophe; but it is possible, I think, 
that if no opportunity of defeating the Government had occurred 
till men’s passions had begun to cool, and more and more members 
had come to see what the Duke of Wellington saw then, and what 
Lord Derby acknowledged afterwards, the mistake of 1829 might 
not have been repeated, and the Tory Party might have recovered 
from the shock. The Duke has been severely criticised* for his 
advice on this occasion, to the effect that the maintenance of a 
good Government was of more consequence than the Corn Laws. 
But is it not perfectly true? Are not constitutional questions of 
infinitely greater moment than questions of taxes and tariffs ? 
Those who choose to answer the question in the negative are, of 
course, at liberty to do so. But I cannot understand such an 
answer being given by any genuine Tory or Conservative. 

For a complete account of Sir Robert’s financial measures, and 
the Whig struggles which preceded them, I must refer my readers, 
for the present, to the admirable volume of Lord Iddesleigh.t It 
is enough to say, in this article, that more than forty years ago 
Sir Robert Peel justified his imposition of the income tax by 
saying that we had “nearly reached the limits of taxation upon 
articles of consumption,”’ words which, when uttered the other day 
by a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer, were received with a storm 
of protestations, as if they invited our assent to some novel and 
dangerous heresy. Whether the statement is true or false, it was 
made deliberately by Sir Robert Peel in 1842. 

It was on this conviction that he founded the financial system 
which has since been developed by successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, both Whig and Tory. Whether it may not have been 
carried too far by the eminent financier who has so long been the 
ornament of the Liberal Party is a question for history to decide. 


* Mr. Disraeli’s Life of Lord George Bentinck; Mr. J. McCarthy’s History of Our 


Times. 


t+ Twenty Years of Financial Policy. By the Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, 
M.P. London, 1862. 
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But the doctrine that the English people must “live cheaply” was 
one that was very early imbibed by Sir Robert Peel; and the 
working classes should, in common gratitude, remember to which 
Party it is that they owe the introduction of a system which has 
benefited the poor at the expense of the rich to an extent, per- 
haps, hardly reconcilable with justice. The merits of the Corn Law 
question, in particular, can hardly be considered, even with the 
brevity which these articles demand, till we come to the lives of 
the statesmen who, for a season, were the leaders of the Protec- 
tionists. 

The name of Sir Robert Peel has long been so exclusively asso- 
ciated with domestic affairs that we are apt to forget the important 
foreign questions with which he was brought in contact: the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish civil wars; the Union of the two Canadas ; 
the Syrian question in 1840; the Spanish marriages; the Revo- 
lution of 1848; and the now half-forgotten quarrel with Greece 
about the claims of Pacifico. On all occasions he adopted to 
the letter those views of English foreign policy which were held 
by the Duke of Wellington; and it is remarkable and interest- 
ing to find him, in 1835, laying down precisely the same 
doctrine, in regard to the “ continuity of our policy,” as was 
recently expressed by Lord Salisbury.* After the Whigs returned 
to office, in 1835, the Spanish Government, being hard pressed 
by the Carlists, applied to England for assistance. The Whigs 
agreed to suspend, by Order in Council, the Foreign Enlistment 
Act of 1819, so as to permit of troops being raised in Eng- 
land for the service of the Queen of Spain. Even if this strong 
measure was justified by the Quadruple Treaty,t the Quadruple 
Treaty itself was a violation of the public law of Europe, as laid 
down at Aix-la-Chapelle and elsewhere, and was regarded with ex- 
treme disfavour by the Tory chiefs. Lord Mahon, the late Lord 
Stanhope, brought the question before the House of Commons in 
a remarkably able speech on the 24th of June, 1835, in which 
he contended that the Order in Council was a clear violation of 
neutrality, in the spirit if not in the letter. Now, it happened that 
the Quadruple Treaty had been negotiated by the Whig Govern- 
ment in 1834, but was not formally concluded when they left office. 
England, however, was morally pledged to its provisions, and, 
when laid before Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, both 
felt bound to adhere to them. Referring to this in the debate on 
the Spanish Legion, Sir Robert Peel said : ‘‘ He considered nothing 
of such vital importance to the character and interests of this 
country, as that the engagements entered into by one Administra- 


* Speech at Mansion House, July 29th, 1885. 
+ Sir Robert Peel expressly denied that it was 
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tion should not be disturbed by another of opposite political prin- 
ciples.”” The public will judge for themselves whether the pupil of 
Sir Robert Peel or the pupil of Lord Beaconsfield has been more 
faithful to the doctrine here proclaimed. 

In all the difficulties which arose with foreign Powers during the 
fifteen years that lie between his first Ministry and his death, we find 
Sir Robert Peel invariably true to those principles of policy which I 
have already described in the fourth chapter of this volume. They 
are all summed up in his great speech in the Pacifico debate on the 
28th of June 1850, in which he protests, almost with his dying 
breath, against the encouragement of European democracy. The 
whole speech is much more an answer to Mr. Roebuck than an 
attack on Lord Palmerston. He upholds to the full the doctrine 
of non-intervention, as embraced by the Duke of Wellington, the 
same doctrine, he assures us, which was held by Castlereagh, 
Liverpool, and Canning; and lays down most emphatically that 
whether despotism or democracy is the aggressor, English interests 
are the sole guide by which an English statesman is to regulate his 
conduct. This‘is the doctrine which we have the authority of Sir 
Robert Pee] for saying was handed down from Mr. Pitt himself, 
through the succession of statesmen we have named, and which 
has been by him transmitted, through Lord Derby and Lord Bea- 
consfield, to Her Majesty’s present Administration. 

What I have desired to point out clearly is that Sir Robert Peel 
was, in all essential respects, a genuine Tory. In foreign policy, 
in ecclesiastical policy, in constitutional policy, he had no sym- 
pathy whatever with the purposes of either Whigs or Radicals, 
though he might occasionally support their measures. The State, 
he said, was bound not merely to do justice, but to show favour, 
to the Church of England. Such popular franchises as the 
Reform Bill had spared were to be jealously protected and 
maintained. Freedom of trade was one of the oldest Tory prin- 
ciples. He may not always have found it easy, as leader of a 
great party after the Reform Bill, to render a literal obedience to 
these principles; but he always strove to act in the spirit of 
them; and those who try to represent him as a seceder from 
Toryism, and towards the end of his career as virtually a Liberal, 
have not looked for his opinions where he himself would have 
most wished them to be studied, in the pages of Hansard. 

In the history of politics Sir Robert Peel occupies a place for 
which his natural disposition and his political education pre- 
eminently qualified him. His mission was not so much to ori- 
ginate as to moderate, control, and instruct. He represents the 
period which lies between 1832 and 1866, between the first Reform 
Bill and the second, during which the peaceable evolution of 
VOL. VI. 6 
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middle-class ideas was repeatedly threatened with interruption by 
democratic violence. Sir Robert Peel secured for it a fair field, 
and enabled it to run its course. He was the great Minister of 
the middle classes who, by rallying them round the reformed Con- 
stitution, was able to save both his own order and theirs from the 
revolution which seemed to menace both. This was his work in 
politics—to secure an orderly and Conservative development of the 
great series of reforms which the changed conditions of England 
after 1815 rendered necessary, and which had begun in the life- 
time of Lord Liverpool. And this mission he most successfully 
fulfilled. His spirit dominated English politics for exactly one 
generation, during which this work was being accomplished. It 
lived after his death, not only in the little knot of statesmen who 
bore his name, but in the whole tone and temper of our public 
life, among both Liberals and Conservatives, and in the country 
at large as much as in the House of Commons. His very name 
seems a synonym for all that is safe, judicious, business-like, 
sound, and practical. In spite of the two great schisms of 1829 
and 1846, we cannot help looking back upon him as a man whom 
any party would have been wise to follow. We cannot help it. 
Nor can I doubt that if he had been spared, his old followers 
would again have fallen under the spell, and again have mustered 
under his banner. He could not have found a better name than 
Conservative for the particular phase of Toryism with which his 
name is most intimately connected: nor do I see what better one 
could be found for the party which in the present day has again 
to oppose that spirit which Sir Robert Peel laid, but which has 
once more left the “ gates of darkness,” and is moving to and fro 
upon the land. , 

Sir Robert Peel was a popular man in private life, with the 
few persons whom he really liked, or loved. But in anything 
approaching to bonhomie or geniality, he is said to have been 
singularly deficient. Even to the ordinary courtesies of Society he 
was sometimes incapable of conforming; and the squires and the 
rectors who were invited to meet him at great country houses, 
were often mortified by a demeanour which was needlessly frigid 
and repellent. I have heard that while the guest of a well- 
known baronet in the midland counties, the clergyman of the 
parish, an old gentleman of most venerable appearance, ventured 
to. ask him some question about public affairs, and was an- 
swered only by a freezing stare, which speedily drove him off to 
the more congenial society of the whist-table. Lord Beaconsfield 
or Mr. Gladstone would have smiled and put the question by. 
I have been told another anecdote of Sir Robert which it is not 
quite'so easy to believe. He had invited a London friend, a pro- 
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fessional man of high standing, to visit him at Drayton. In 
riding round the neighbourhood the gentleman, who belonged to 
that district, passed the house of an, old acquaintance, and he pro- 
posed to Sir Robert that they should call. Peel agreed: they 
were shown in; and regaled with an excellent luncheon. But 
from the moment he entered the house to the moment he left it, 
Peel never spoke a single word. Among his Parliamentary sup- 
porters the same infirmity was apparent; and when contrasted 
with his leading contemporaries, Palmerston, Stanley, Melbourne, 
or the Duke of Wellington, who was the soul of frankness and 
simplicity, it told much to his disadvantage. There are many men 
who, in trying to be dignified, only succeed in being pompous, and 
create difficulties for themselves in transacting the affairs of life, 
which those who are more natural escape. But Sir Robert Peel, 
according to all tradition, must have done more than this, and 
have relied often upon downright rudeness to protect himself from 
possible familiarities. 

He was, as I have said, a keen sportsman and an excellent shot, 
and he and Lord Eversley used to be considered, at one time, 
among the two best game-shots in England. In cover-shooting 
Sir Robert Peel, who, perhaps, did not like pricking his legs, 
usually took the outside, while the Speaker preferred walking with 
the beaters. He was a scholar, and fond of scholarship, though, 
perhaps, too much given to quotations which had “ previously 
received the meed of Parliamentary approbation.” One of these, 
which I always thought very happy, though it came a little oddly 
from Peel, was in answer to a Whig, during the Reform debates, 
who wished Mr. Canning had been there. ‘I wish to heaven that 
he was,” said Peel : 

*‘ Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille.” 

But I found that Canning himself had quoted the same 
line in reference to Mr. Perceval. Sir Robert Peel was a man 
of fine taste, and a liberal patron; and with all his faults, 
and they were neither few nor slight, was a worthy specimen of 
the class to which he belonged—a class peculiar to England, and 
to which England is deeply indebted—the untitled territorial 
aristocracy. 


T. E. Kepset. 
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Between the years 1551 and 1612 there lived in Parma a lady of 
high rank and of rare beauty, whom fate, in the end, involved in 
a tragic catastrophe, on the records of which still hangs a terrible 
mystery. 

This lady’s names and titles were Barbara Sanseverino-San- 
vitale, Countess of Sala and Marchioness of Colorno. She sprang 
from the Neapolitan princely House of Sanseverino, apparently a 
branch of the Princes of Salerno, one of those old Lombard feudal 
families which held sovereign sway in Southern Italy previous to 
the Norman settlements in the Two Sicilies. Owing to some 
matrimonial alliance with the royal House of Aragon, Barbara’s 
ancestors were known as Principi Sanseverino d’ Aragona.* 

One of these ancestors, Barbara’s great-grandfather, Count of 
Caiazzo, belonged, on the mother’s side, to the well-known family of 
Francesco Sforza, a soldier of fortune, and son of that soldier 
of fortune who, according to the old legend, exchanged his wood- 
man’s axe for a trooper’s sword, and with it carved for his de- 
scendants the way to the Duchy of Milan. Having borne arms 
with honour under these condottieri, Roberto San Severino was 
was rewarded by the Duke Francesco Sforza with the fief of 
Colorno, near Parma, in 1451. 

Heiress of Colorno, and other large estates in the fourth genera- 
tion, Barbara Sanseverino, at the age of fifteen, was married, in 
1564, to Giberto Sanvitale, Count of Sala, the head of one of the 
greatest noble houses of Parma, a house still extant in our day, 
and further ennobled by its recent connection with the Imperial 
House of Austria, the father of the present head of the family, 
Count Luigi Sanvitale, having married the daughter of Maria 
Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, ex-Empress of the French, and 
T‘uchess of Parma. 

Parma and Piacenza, in the age of Barbara’s great-grandfather, 
were, and continued to the end of the fifteenth century, incor- 
porated with the Duchy of Milan, but in 1512 Pope Julius II. 
(Della Rovere), profiting by the disorders of the League of Cambray, 


* Vita di Barbara Sanseverino, p. 5, scritta dal Cay. Amadio Ronchini, Modena 
1853. 4 
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seized upon those two cities and their territories, and annexed 
them as dependencies of the State of the Church. Thirty years 
later another Pope, Paul III. (Farnese), erected Parma and 
Piacenza into a duchy, to be held as a fief of the Holy See, in 
favour of his natural son, Pier Luigi Farnese, whom he had pre- 
viously created Duke of Castro, Nepi, and Camerino, raising him 
also to the rank of Gonfaloniere, or standard-bearer of the Holy 
Church, a title which conferred upon him the command of the 
Pontifical army. 

This Pier Luigi, a monster whose heinous crimes and loathsome 
vices almost exceeded those of that other Pope’s son, Cesare 
Borgia, so utterly shocked and angered his subjects at Piacenza, 
that at the end of a two-years’ reign, in 1547, he was removed 
from this world by a conspiracy of his nobles, who murdered him 
in his citadel, and flung down his dead body to the populace, by 
which it was barbarously mutilated and mangled. 

Pier Luigi’s son, Ottavio Farnese, was a better and more for- 
tunate man. He had, under the influence of his grandfather, the 
Pope, married the natural daughter of the Emperor Charles V. 
(afterwards the famous Margaret of Parma, who governed the 
Netherlands for her brother, Philip Il. of Spain), and who was 
then widow of Alessandro de Medici, also a Pope’s son. 

Although Ottavio’s imperial connection did not enable him to 
recover Piacenza, which, upon Pier Luigi’s death, was claimed by 
the Emperor’s lieutenant as a dependency of the Duchy of Milan, 
yet he, Ottavio, managed to make a good fight for Parma, and 
eventually—in consideration of the important services of his re- 
nowned son, the Prince of Parma, Alessandro Farnese, to King 
Philip II. of Spain—to win back also Piacenza, and to be recog- 
nized as sovereign Duke of Parma and Piacenza, under the suze- 
rainty, no longer of the Church, but of the Duchy of Milan. 

Ottavio’s reign continued undisturbed to his death, in 1585. 
After him, in the absence of his son, Alessandro, always busy with 
his Netherland wars, the duchy was administered by the Duchess 
Margaret of Parma, his mother, or by Ranuzio, or Ranuccio, his 
son, as Regent. Upon the death of Alessandro, Ranuccio ascended 
the throne, which he occupied from 1592 to 1622. 

All these particulars of the reigning House of Farnese are abso- 
lutely necessary to the understanding of the story of Barbara 
Sanseverino-Sanvitale. 

Throughout the period of Ottavio’s reign, 1547-1585, Barbara’s 
life was tolerably free from the storms of adversity. On her father, 
Gian Francesco’s, death, in 1570, and the extinction of the other 
males of the Sanseverino line, the fief of Colorno, with other pro- 
perty, fell to her and her only sister Giulia. Giulia was married 
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to Count Giovan Battista Borromeo, of Milan, with a competent 
dowry. Barbara was also, as we have said, married to Giberto 
Sanvitale, Count of Sala, a widower. By some pecuniary arrange- 
ments with her sister Giulia, and by the especial and constant 
favour to herself of Duke Ottavio (who, though he had quarrelled 
with her father, was supposed to be half in love with her), Barbara 
sueceeded in concentrating all the feudal rights of her family on 
her son, Girolamo Sanvitale, with the usufruct for herself during 
her lifetime. 

Barbara was barely fifteen when she married Giberto Sanvitale 
in 1564, and her step-daughter, Eleonora Sanvitale (soon after 
married to a Modenese nobleman, Giulio da Thiene, Count of 
Scandiano), was her constant companion. These two ladies had 
frequent occasions to travel, with or without their husbands; and 
wherever they appeared, their beauty, their talents, their manners, 
their style of dress, challenged the most enthusiastic admiration 
of the various Italian Courts, and became the theme of the effu- 
sions of their hundred bards. They were in Rome in 1572 when, 
upon the death of Pius V. (Ghislieri), and the election of his suc- 
eessor, Gregory XIII. (Buoncompagni), a swarm of princes, pre- 
lates, and diplomatists, with their brilliant retinues, had assembled ; 
they revisited the Papal city during the Jubilee of 1575, and made 
a long stay at Ferrara in the following year. In the last-named 
place, where Tasso, Guarini, and other poets of minor note were 
either permanent or passing guests of Alfonso II. of Este, there 
arose a chorus of songsters exalting the matchless charms of Bar- 
bara and Eleonora: the former, now in the pride of her Juno-like 
beauty, and with an air of stately sadness, wherein seemed fixed 
the foreboding of her cruel fate; the latter, a Hebe in her prime, 
with a fair complexion and rosy lips, who was supposed to be one 
of the three Leonoras whose loveliness turned the too susceptible 
brain of the author of the Gerusalemme and Aminta.* 

Those were comparatively quiet times for Italy, and her nobles, 
who had exhausted their energies and squandered their fortunes 
in the wars and intrigues which ultimately led to the enslavement 
of their country, were now doomed to inaction by the all-crushing 
ascendency of Spain over their princes and people, and had sunk 


* “JT have written two sonnets,” Tasso wrote to his friend Luca Scalabrino, “ one for 
the Countess of Sala (Barbara), who wore her hair on the top of her head, like a crown ; 
the other for her step-daughter (Eleonora), who has a pretty, slightly protruding nether 
lip, like an Austrian princess. These,” he adds, “won me signal favours from the 
Duke.” 

The sonnets alluded to are, among others :— 

Donna, per cui trionfa amore e regna ; 
Quel labbro che le rose han colorito ; 
Bell’ Angioletto, or qual é hella imago. 
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into an ignoble ¢loth and dejection, against which they had no 
other resource than the culture of letters and arts, and the 
encouragement of musical and theatrical talents. Barbara was no 
sooner in undisturbed possession of her ancestral estates at Colorno, 
than she established herself there, holding a little Court of her 
own, where she gathered crowds of people of high rank and distine- 
tion—not a few of them reigning princes—entertaining them with 
lavish hospitality, and enlivening them with a variety of academical 
reunions and scenic performances. Her husband, Giberto San- 
vitale, who had been brought up to the Church, and had only 
married his first wife, Livia da Barbiano di Belgioioso, as a matter 
of duty, to ensure the continuance of his noble line after the death 
of his two brothers, was ill-matched with Barbara, so much 
younger than himself; he had a pious horror of all worldly plea- 
sures, which unfitted him for her company, and lived in a kind of 
half-monastic retirement at his own castle of Sala. The estrange- 
ment between them went so far that Barbara, on the plea of some 
remote kinship between them, began an action against her husband, 
first for a legal separation, then for an actual divorce, or annul- 
ment of marriage—a suit which was still pending when Giberto 
departed this life at Sala, in 1575, leaving his wife free to follow 
her own inclinations at Colorno. 

Giberto’s son, Girolamo Sanvitale, was still a minor, eighteen 
years old, and, thanks to the good-will of the Duke Ottavio 
Farnese, and of his successor, Alessandro—to whom, though absent, 
Barbara appealed in all her difficulties—she was able to maintain 
her position as Marchioness of Colorno, even after her son had 
come of age, and up to the date of Ranuccio’s accession to the 
ducal throne, in 1592. 

Ranuccio Farnese, a man of gloomy, saturnine, suspicious and 
covetous disposition, was always haunted by the remembrance of 
the fate which his great-grandfather, Pier Luigi, had met at 
Piacenza forty-five years before, and by the consciousness of the 
hatred which his subjects, at least those of the noble rank, har- 
boured against him. He was, also, a Lackland Prince; for when 
Pope Paul III. sent his son, Pier Luigi, to reign at Piacenza as 
Duke, he forgot to endow the crown with such free landed estates 
as should constitute its patrimony and maintain its lustre. Pier 
Luigi himself had not felt his destitution, because he merely 
reigned two years, during which, as a great dignitary of the State 
of the Church, he drew to the full extent of his wants on the 
Pontifical Treasury. His son, Ottavio, and his grandson, Alessan- 
dro, were often at war, and always in the service of some of the 
great Powers which were then ravaging Europe. They relied, 
therefore, on the subsidies, now of the Pope, now of France or 
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Spain, and ultimately on the liberality of Charles V. and Philip II. 
to their daughter and sister, Margaret of Parma. They were con- 
sequently, even when at home, never hard up for their means of 
subsistence. But all these resources were at an end when the 
hero, Alessandro, died in harness in Flanders, as Generalissimo of 
Philip Il. And Ranuccio, when he inherited the crown, at a time 
in which taxation had not yet been established on its present 
admirable system, found himself in the condition of a poor prince 
in contention with his wealthy feudal vassals. 

That he should covet the estates of these vassals, and especially 
those of the Sanvitale, was extremely natural ; for the lands of the 
county of Sala extended over a large track of low hills at the foot 
of the Apennines, eight miles to the south of Parma; while the 
estate of Colorno, raised to a Marquisate by Duke Ottavio, lay near 
the right bank of the Po, ten miles from the city, and constituted 
for several miles the frontier of the Duchy against the territories 
of Mantua and Cremona, situated on the other—the left, or 
northern, bank of the great river. The lands of Colorno, on 
a deep alluvial soil, were among the most fertile districts of 
Northern Italy, and the income from that and other property 
enabled the Marchioness Barbara to keep up a style of living, the 
splendour of which enhanced by contrast the parsimony to which 
the Ducal Court, in the early years of Ranuccio, was necessarily 
reduced. 

Between the Sanvitale and the Farnese—if we except the fancy 
with which Barbara’s beauty had inspired Duke Ottavio—there 
had been no good blood at any time. The Sanvitale, who, 
throughout the period of the Middle Ages, had been among the 
most conspicuous patricians of the free city of Parma, acknow- 
ledging no equal among the local nobility, except the rival house 
of the Rossi di San Secondo, had deeply resented the intrusion 
of the Farnese—a family branded with incurable illegitimacy—as 
the head of their community. In the turmoil of the wars which 
laid waste the country during so many years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Sanvitale had always been up in arms, now on one side, 
now on another, but ordinarily, and by choice, arrayed in oppo- 
sition to the party favoured by their Farnese Princes. Two of the 
brothers of Giberto, Barbara’s husband, Alfonso and Gian-Galeazzo 
Sanvitale, had died in those wars—the latter-named on the scaffold, 
for having attempted, or, indeed, only plotted, to open one of the 
city gates to the troops of the Emperor Charles V. and of the Pope 
Julius III. (Del Monte), both then leagued against Duke Ottavio as 
@ partisan of France, and besieging him in his capital (1552). 
Gian-Galeazzo Sanvitale was, indeed, a traitor to his de facto feudal 
Jord; but he acted in the interest of his paramount sovereign, 
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whether Parma might be considered a fief of Milan or of Rome; for 
neither Pope nor Emperor had yet recognized Ottavio, who was 
thus under the ban both of the Church and the Empire. Had 
Gian-Galeazzo Sanvitale been successful, he would have been 
proclaimed a good and faithful servant, and the traitor, rebel, and 
public enemy would have been Duke Ottavio: so utterly confused 
in those unhappy days were all ideas of right and wrong ! 

But quieter times—piping times of peace—had now come, and 
the Italian nobles, however still treasonably inclined they might 
be, had greatly fallen from that activity which they had exhibited, 
fatally, to the extinction of their own nationality, and had but 
little energy left either for wars or conspiracies. 

Ranuccio Farnese alone seemed still under the influence of 
medizval ideas. He was a poor prince at the head of a small 
but rich state, and was determined to try how far he could help 
himself to his vassals’ possessions, either by legal chicane or by 
high-handed confiscation. Already, before his accession to the 
throne, he made his first attempt to lay hold of the estate of 
Count Alberto Scotti di Gragnano, at Piacenza. This nobleman, 
having killed a townsman in 1591, had been condemned to death, 
and his property had been seized; but he made his escape to 
Rome, and represented his case to Pope Clement VIII. (Aldobran- 
dini, to whose family Ranuccio’s wife belonged), at whose inter- 
cession the Duke rescinded the decree about the confiscation of 
Scotti’s property. Scotti, however, probably unwilling to trust 
himself to Ranuccio’s tender mercies, deemed it expedient to pro- 
long his residence abroad, whereupon the Duke issued an edict 
against absentees, “‘ De non extra habitando,” in virtue of which 
he again seized and confiscated the lands, not only of Scotti, but 
also of his wife, Sulpizia Landi (1603). Scotti again appealed to 
the Pope, and also referred his cause to the Jurist College of the 
University of Padua—the highest authority on legal subjects in 
Italy, from whom he obtained an opinion favourable to himself 
(1609). Ranuccio, however, endeavoured, through his agent, 
Alessandro Anguissola, to have the Count arrested at Florence. 
Scotti escaped from his would-be kidnappers by flying to Rome; 
but on his journey there, he was waylaid and murdered at Ron- 
ciglione, January 15th, 1610. That his death was the deed 
of Ranuccio’s emissaries it is not easy to doubt; for Italian 
princes seemed, in that age, to act on the maxim of Philip II. of 
Spain, who, as Motley shows, considered a sovereign’s right upon 
his subjects equally valid, whithersoever they might wander ; 
so that such of them as had incurred the sentence of death, if 
they escaped the hangman’s rope at home, might still be fairly 
reached by the assassin’s dagger abroad—an easier means of 
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settling such matters than any devised since then by any inter- 
national compact of extradition. 

Having thus, by a first essay, devoured the substance of Scotti’s 
family, Ranuccio seemed to feel that “‘ appetite comes by eating,” 
and, flying at higher game, his next attempts were aimed at Bar- 
bara, at that time an unprotected widow. 

He had begun, even while he was only Regent, during the life 
of his father, Alessandro, by reviving the claims of the Diocese of 
Parma on Colorno, claims which had been put forward by the 
Bishops in the reign of Duke Ottavio, but set aside by that Prince. 
The same claims were now again insisted upon by the Bishop, 
Ferrante Farnese, a relative of Ranuccio, whose pretensions over 
other estates, fortunately, arrayed against him so many enemies, 
as soon made the diocese too hot for him, and drove him from it 
(1582). 

That intrigue having failed, Ranuccio hit upon another. Giro- 
lamo Sanvitale, Barbara’s son, was of age in 1588, and succeeded 
his father Giberto as Count of Sala, but showed at first no in- 
clination to disturb his mother at Colorno, a fief of which 
Barbara, as usufructuary, continued to keep the administration in 
her own hands. She deemed this especially advisable as her son, 
a thoughtless youth, showed little aptitude to manage the paternal 
estates which had already been made over to him. But at Ranuc- 
cio’s suggestion, Girolamo seemed to repent his forbearance, and 
he became troublesome to his mother, claiming his immediate 
right to rule at Colorno as well as at Sala; as both estates, he 
contended, required the steady hand of a man. 

The Duke, at the same time, was unwearied in his determination 
to drive the Marchioness from Colorno by throwing endless diffi- 
culties in the way of her government. Colorno, as we have seen, 
bordered upon Lombard territory across the Po, and especially on 
the Duchy of Mantua; and Ranuccio, who looked upon every one 
of his neighbouring potentates as a personal enemy, was most 
chiefly on his guard against Vincenzo Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, 
now at the head of that princely family, one of whom, Ferrante 
Gonzaga, Governor of Milan for Charles V., had aided and abetted 
that conspiracy of nobles at Piacenza to which the first Farnese 
Duke, Pier Luigi, had fallen a victim in 1547. Between Duke 
Vincenzo of Mantua and Ranuccio of Parma a fresh cause of 
ill-blood had arisen, in 1581, when Vincenzo, having married 
Margaret, Ranuccio’s sister, had repudiated her for reasons which 
never were put to the test of satisfactory medical inquiry ; when 
Ranuccio had to fetch the ill-wedded bride away from Mantua, 
and place her in the nunnery of St. Alessandro at Parma, where 
she died. A great fire which soon afterwards broke out in the 
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arsenal at Mantua, and caused the loss of valuable suits of armour 
and other treasures, heirlooms of the reigning family, was attri- 
buted to the vindictive treachery of the Farnese, and it was natural 
that Ranuccio should expect from his neighbour some return for 
the evil that this latter had received at his hands. 

On the other hand, between Vincenzo of Mantua and Barbara 
of Colorno there had been friendship from earliest youth; for 
Vincenzo, like most Italian princes, though a profligate, was an 
accomplished man—the friend of Tasso, though the alleged mur- 
derer of the admirable Crichton. He gave to letters and art all 
the time he could spare from lawful or unlawful pleasures, and he 
was among the most frequent visitors of sovereign rank who 
honoured with their presence those academical, musical, and thea- 
trical performances for which Barbara's court was renowned. 

The incessant intercourse between the friends and dependants of 
the Mantuan Duke and those of the Marchioness of Colorno could 
not fail to give umbrage to the suspicious Ranuccio, who, like his 
great-grandfather, Pier Luigi, found fault with his vassals because 
they preferred the residence of their country homes, abandoning 
their town palaces, as well as the court of their liege lord, to cold 
and dreary solitude. For in Italy, as in other countries in the 
same disastrous circumstances, a social revolution was observable 
in this respect. That same aristocracy which, in the early develop- 
ment of the free cities, had been forced or weaned from their 
feudal castles, soon gave in to the charms of a town life which 
offered a free scope to their energies, and opened their way to dis- 
tinction and to civil and military ascendency. But as soon as 
they became conscious of their inability to contend with rampant 
home and foreign despotism, they fell back upon themselves, and 
retired for many months, if not for the whole year, to their landed 
estates, seeking there as much obscure but safe independence as 
might still be found in rural privacy. This phenomenon repro- 
duced itself in the various phases of Italian history, up to the 
great change in the destinies of that country which men of the 
present generation have witnessed. 

Urged by this jealousy of Mantua, and nettled by the virtually 
independent though professedly submissive position of Barbara, 
Ranuccio was secretly plotting how he could narrowly and more 
narrowly besiege, and ultimately storm, the Marchioness in her 
feudal stronghold of Colorno. 

Under pretence that the frontier of the Po required greater 
strength than a lady could wield, or her estate muster, he sent a 
band of his own troops as a ducal garrison to Colorno, who invaded 
Barbara’s residence, exposing her and her household to the inso- 
lence of his commanding officer, who ill-used her peasantry, 
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stirred up quarrels between the ill-disciplined soldiery and the 
Marchioness’s own local militia, levied recruits amongst her 
peasantry, and by turns ill-treated them and prompted them to 
bring complaints of ill-treatment against her to the Sovereign. 
These vexations began in 1593, barely a twelvemonth after Ranuc- 
cio’s assumption of power, and continued in spite of the repeated 
petitions and humble remonstrances of the aggrieved lady. 

In the hope of putting an end to them, Barbara, who was now 
forty-five years old, and had been eleven years a widow, bethought 
herself of a second marriage, as the best means of procuring the 
aid of a trusty adviser and champion. She married, in January 
1596, Count Orazio Simonetta, a gentleman sprung from a good 
Calabrian family, though perhaps hardly her equal in rank, or at 
least in wealth. It is rather amusing to hear how she alludes to 
the affair in a kind of apologetic letter to Cardinal Francesco 
Sforza, of Santa Fiora, in which she dwells on the motives by 
which her choice was actuated, stating that ‘“‘ what her circum- 
stances required was a man free from all encumbrances, who could 
live with her and for her, devoting himself exclusively to her 
interests—a condition which could not be imposed on anyone with 
a fortune equal to her own.” She adds, with still greater naiveté 
(this happened probably in a leap year), that she herself put the 
question, explaining her position to the Count, and concluding, 
“Count, I want to marry”’; upon which he answered, ‘‘Could J 
do for that ?’’ when the lady said, “‘ You must speak to the Duke.” 
And thus the marriage was settled.* 

The effect of Barbara’s marriage undoubtedly was to remove 
many of the anxieties of her mind, especially with regard to her 
differences with the Count of Sala, her son, and the management 
of her vassals or tenants. But nothing could wear out the deter- 
mination Duke Ranuccio had come to to gain possession of that 
frontier fief. Two years after Barbara’s marriage—in 1598—the 
Duke came to an open attack upon Barbara, challenging her right 
of possession or occupation of Colorno, which was a male fief, and 
as such could not be allowed to fall into female hands (tomber en 
quenouille). That objection, however, had been overruled by Duke 
Ottavio’s sovereign decrees, in 1565 and 1577, and had not been 
raised during the intervening time. A spoke was put into Ranuc- 
cio’s wheel in this first instance by the Spanish Governor of Milan, 
Count Fuentes, who intimated to the Farnese that he should desist 
from the iniquitous suit. But Fuentes died in 1610, and Ranuccio 
again came to the charge, and renewed his demand with such 


* To dissi, dolendomi, al Conte Horatio: Conte mi voglio maritare; al che mi 


rispose, se giudicava lui buono, mi si offeriva. Io li risposi: Chiedete licenza a S. A.; 
et cosi fu fatto. 
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energy as to shake the resolution, not of Barbara, but of her son, 
Girolamo Sanvitale, who conveyed to the Duke his unwillingness 
to allow the matter to come into court, and only craved permission 
to take the opinion of expert jurists on the subject: whereupon 
Ranuccio referred the case not only to several lawyers of note 
throughout Italy, but also to the Legal College or Law Faculty of 
the University of Padua, at that time the greatest authority 
extant ; the same that had given its opinion against Ranuccio in 
the affair of Count Alberto Scotti, in January 1610, but who now 
(May 5, 1611), after a six months’ debate, gave sentence in favour 
of the Duke, by a vote of 33 against 17, out of an assemby of 50 
members. 

It is greatly to the credit of that Lawyers’ College that even a 
minority of nearly one-third should have had so much respect for 
their conscience as to spurn the wholesale bribe offered to all of 
them by Gian Giorgio Rossi, the agent despatched by Ranuccio to 
Padua as his solicitor; and one can understand the. difficulty 
Rossi met with, after the trial, in pacifying the Duke, and recon- 
ciling him to a sentence which he had wished to be unanimous ; 
for in the letter written to the Duke before the trial, Rossi had 
represented the College as a set in which every man had his price, 
and he now hinted that the result would have been more favourable 
had the supplies been ampler.* 

Overjoyed by his dearly-bought victory, such as it was, Ranuccio- 
proceeded with moderation, or caution, for he thought that he 
could now afford to be generous ; and as Barbara’s son, Girolamo, 
was not unwilling to accept the opinion of the Paduan College as 
decisive, and to submit to it, renouncing his hereditary rights on 
Colorno, the Duke volunteered to allow him, as compensation, the 
estate of Collecchio (formerly Church land, as Colorno also was), 
adjoining Girolamo’s own fief of Sala—the Duke adding as much 
value in land and money as could indemnify the Sanvitale from all 
loss, and stipulating, besides, that the exchange should be put off 
till the demise of the usufructuary, Barbara, who was now in her 
sixtieth year. 

Subsequent events may well raise a doubt whether either Ra- 
nuccio or Girolamo were really bent on concluding what might be 
considered no unfair bargain. But negotiations to that effect were 
carried on from June 1st, 1611, when an interview took place 
between those two at the Duke’s residence, the Abbey of Fon- 
tevivo, to the end of that month—the mediator being Cardinal 
Francesco Sforza di Santa Fiora, a prelate who was often at 
Parma, and was on friendly terms with both parties—when the 


* See Rossi’s Letters to Ranuccio, May 10, 1611, in Ronchini’s Vite di Barbara 
Sanseverino, pp. 39, 40, note. 
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events which were to give the question a far different solution 
came to maturity. 

These particulars are supplied mainly by the Cavaliere Amadio 
Ronchini, a writer who had free access to the town and State 
archives at Parma, and also to those of the Sanvitale family, and 
who produced very valuable unpublished documents in evidence 
of his statements. And it is remarkable that, though the dedica- 
tion of the book to Count Luigi Sanvitale bears the date of August 
1858, one year before the fall of the Duchess Louise of Bourbon, 
Regent for her son, Roberto, and the annexation of Parma and 
Piacenza to the Italian kingdom under Victor Emmanuel II., the 
book itself was only published in 1863, and, even then, not at 
Parma, but at Modena, so great was the reluctance of the autho- 
rities to reveal the secrets of the awful tragedy which disgraced 
the reign of Ranuccio, even so many years after the extinction of 
the Farnese dynasty ! 

But to proceed with the narrative. The arrangement proposed 
by the Farnese, and agreed to by Sanvitale, was not acceptable to 
Girolamo’s mother, Barbara, whose family lawyer’s opinion differed 
from that of the Paduan law-doctors, and it seemed even more 
decidedly objectionable to Girolamo’s son, Gian Francesco, a youth 
barely twenty years old, and already married, who looked upon 
himself as the future head of the family, and the lawful heir both 
of his father and his grandmother, both of Sala and Colorno— 
and in that capacity was already known as ‘‘ The Young Marquis ” 
(Il Marchesino). This youth, hot-headed it may be presumed, 
and somewhat too freely outspoken, was suspected or accused, at 
all events arrested, upon the charge of harbouring hostile inten- 
tions to the State or the person of Ranuccio. His arrest led to 
that of many other persons, and henceforth the information we 
depend upon as to their guilt must be drawn from the report of the 
trial, and the account of the witnesses’ depositions, or the prisoners’ 
confessions. 

The judge trusted by Ranuccio with the conduct of the case was 
the “‘nobile ” Filiberto Piossasco, a Piedmontese, for many years 
in the Farneses’ service, known as an able, though keen, ruthless 
Inquisitor. 

The report of Piossasco is to the effect that there was “ a wide- 
spread conspiracy, of which the leaders were Gian Francesco San- 
vitale, the young Marquis of Sala; his father, Girolamo Sanvitale, 
with his wife Benedetta Pio, of the princely house of Carpi; Giro- 
lamo’s mother, Barbara, with her second husband, Orazio Simonetta ; 
and Alfonso Sanvitale, of the Fontanellato branch of the family. 
Their accomplices were Counts Alberto Canossa, of Reggio, and Pio 
Torelli, of Montechiarugolo, both in Duke Ranuccio’s household ; 
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Counts Giambattista Masi, Girolamo da Correggio, and Teodoro 
Scotti, of Piacenza; besides three Marquises Malaspina, of Luni- 
giana, with several persons of lower rank.” 

The plot, according to the Judge’s charge, was first projected 
by the Marchesino and his cousin Alfonso, and their design was 
to ‘‘take advantage of the baptism of Ranuccio’s infant son, 
Alessandro, born September 5th, 1610, to murder in the baptismal 
church the Duke, the Duke’s brother, Cardinal Odoardo Farnese, 
and Ottavio, the Duke’s natural son.” But, as the christening 
ceremony was being indefinitely put off, a new scheme was brought 
forward, “‘ to attack and overpower the Duke at the Abbey of Fon- 
tevivo, where he resided for the benefit of his health, and where 
his guards were not sufficiently numerous to offer a very strenuous 
resistance.” . 

In pursuit of these plans, the indictment continues, the con- 
spirators ‘‘met in various places, in December 1610 and in January 
and February 1611, during the Carnival, once at a dinner at 
Girolamo’s house, and again at Barbara, his mother’s, palace 
at Parma”—the precise dates being, however, nowhere forth- 
coming. 

In the meanwhile, the Judge goes on, “‘a constant intercourse 
was kept up between the conspirators and Vincenzo of Mantua, the 
Prince of Mirandola, the Crown Prince of Modena, the Constable 
of Castile, Governor of Milan, and some great feudal lords of 
Lunigiana, all at heart enemies of the Farnese, all able and willing 
to further the murderous enterprise.” 

It might seem hardly credible that a plot to which so many 
persons of both sexes were privy, which reached so far, and had 
so many partizans and abettors abroad, should for any length of 
time elude the vigilance of a suspicious tyrant and an active police. 
Such had been, however, in the fifteenth century, and the early 
part of the sixteenth, the character of Italian conspiracies. Those 
by which Gian Maria Visconti, in 1412, and Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
in 1475, were slain in Milan; that to which Giuliano de Medici 
succumbed, in 1478, in Florence; and others, were the deeds of men 
of noble blood, were perpetrated in churches, relied on the co- 
operation of numerous accomplices, and the support of powerful 
foreign auxiliaries. The blow which prostrated Pier Luigi Far- 
nese, in 1547, was dealt by a hand backed by a hundred other 
hands, and it was struck with the connivance, if not of monarchs, 
at least of their most conspicuous agents; and Pier Luigi himself, 
at the very time that his domestic enemies compassed his down- 
fall, was, in that same year, 1547, diving deeply into that trea- 
sonable attempt against Andrea Doria, of Genoa, to which the great 
Admiral’s nephew, Gianettino, fell a victim ; supplying Fiesco with 
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men and arms; and, in fact, doing to others what others were so 
soon to do to him. But after the final subjugation of Italy by 
the overwhelming power of Spain, under Philip II., the mania 
of the Italians for those wholesale plots had greatly abated; for 
all men of sense began to see that, for an enslaved people, political 
assassination only aggravated the evil it was intended to cure, and 
that, even if the dagger might strike down a native tyrant, it could 
not reach the distant foreign despot of which all the Italian princes 
were by this time merely the satellites. 

The conspiracy against Ranuccio Farnese—whether it was the 
contrivance of its alleged authors, or simply the invention of the 
Prince bent on their destruction—so wonderfully resembles in its 
particulars the attempts of former generations as to look like a 
mere piece of clumsy plagiarism ; for the main plotters, we are told, 
were nobles, their accomplices were legion, their first scheme was 
to desecrate a place of worship by bloodshed; and there was 
hardly a court in the adjoining States to which they were not 
looking up for support and encouragement. Though the con- 
spirators were so many, and though the threads must have been 
woven on or before September 1610 (the date of the expected 
baptism of the infant prince), it was only nine months later, June 
1611, that the plot began to be suspected, and even then by the 
sheerest chance. It happened that Alfonso Sanvitale, an intimate 
friend of his cousin, the Marchesino, was said to be not on the 
very best terms with his wife, Silvia Visdomini, who was staying 
with her mother at a country house near Reggio. One evening, 
June 19th, 1611, these two ladies were shot at by some evil-doers, 
whose bullets wounded the younger lady and killed the elder. 
Suspicion immediately fell on Silvia’s husband, who was arrested, 
June 10th, and brought before the ordinary criminal court. 
Several ruffians of low degree, as implicated in that affair, were 
subsequently apprehended ; amongst others, one Onofrio Martani, 
of Spoleto, who was in the service of the Marchesino, in the 
capacity of a bravo (a hired swash-buckler), such as, in those evil 
times, even the most harmless gentlemen used to keep about their 
persons in self-defence. This man was at the head of a band of 
ruffians, some of whom were in the Duke’s pay as soldiers, but 
on whose secret services Martani could: always rely if he needed 
them. Some of these soldiers were also apprehended, June 14th, 
and it was surmised that their arrest was for something graver 
than the Reggio murder. Forthwith the case was taken from the 
hands of the ordinary magistrate, and placed in those of the In- 
quisitor, Piossasco, who, by the appliance of the most fierce 
torments,* forced from Martani the avowal that the ‘‘ something 


* « Feroce tortura.”—Ronchini, p. 47. 
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graver” was “the affair of the Duke.” This was enough for 
Piossasco to determine the arrest of Martani’s master, the Mar- 
chesino, June 14th, which enabled the Inquisitor to draw from 
him and from Alfonso, both of whom he racked most dreadfully,* 
such a circumstantial statement of the plot as led to the arrest of 
all the Sanvitale, and the other noblemen we have named, most 
of them connected by blood or marriage with the family. The 
prosecution went on thus with its tenebrous work, month after 
month, during the year 1611; and it was only on February 13th 
1612, that the last batch—Barbara, with her husband, Orazio 
Simonetta, her son Girolamo, and Benedetta Pio, Girolamo’s wife 
—were also imprisoned. 

It is remarkable, in the first place, that not one of these alleged 
conspirators should have attempted flight. For, even if innocent, 
they must have expected to be put to the rack, as they actually 
were—one of them, Theodoro Scotti,t dying under the infliction 
without making any avowals. Barbara, for one, who could have 
crossed over the Mantuan frontier in half an hour, allowed herself 
to be caught in her palace at Parma, though the prisons had been 
filling with her pretended accomplices for so many months. 

It is also, in the second place, worth mentioning that Ranuccio, 
who was conscious of the great injury he was meditating, and had 
all but achieved, against the Sanvitale, by robbing them of Colorno, 
and had good reason to fear their vengeance, should have been so 
little startled by the first intimations he received of their suspected 
designs. For in an interview he had with the Marquis Giberto 
Pallavicino degli Oppii, on the 16th of June (i.e. two days after the 
first arrests), Ranuccio evinced, indeed, some uneasiness lest ‘‘ that 
untoward affair of Colorno might become the cause of some trouble,” 
insisting that ‘‘ Colorno he must certainly have, but great bitterness 
must come from it” —yet, on that same day, he wrote to Bartolomeo 
Riva, his treasurer, a devoted servant and trusted. adviser, who 
bade him be on his guard, leave Fontevivo, and come to Parma, 
that ‘he did not like to show fear, as he felt none,” that “ they 
(his supposed enemies) had neither head, nor sense, nor means, 
nor opportunity to hurt him ; they had no support to look to, either 
at Milan or Rome, and they could gain nothing by an attempt upon 
his life, as there was his son, and his brother (to insure the suc- 
cession), so that all they could get would be only the infamy of 
such a deed.” That there was ill-will against him the Duke was 
aware ; but he would “‘ watch and wait,” and, meanwhile, he would 
thank Riva to sound Cardinal Sforza, ‘‘ who would be sure to know 
what was going on,” bribing him with promises in his (the Duke’s) 

* «“ Orribilmente martoriati.” —Jbid. p. 49. 
t Ibid. p. 74. 
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name to “‘ promote Sforzino” (the Cardinal’s natural son) if he 
found that Prelate disposed to be communicative.* 

All this the Duke wrote in June 1611, when he had that inter- 
view with Girolamo Sanvitale, with respect to the bargain about 
Colorno, with the mediation of that same Cardinal Francesco 
Sforza ! 

Barbara was arrested, February 13th, 1612, and taken to the 
prisons of the citadel (Castel nuovo), where, on the ensuing day, 
the Inquisitor Piossasco waited upon her, and began an interro- 
gatory which was continued till the 17th, and which Ronchini ¢ 
quotes in extenso from the Inquisitor’s report. 

Piossasco plied the lady with minute questions about all her 
acts and movements, about the persons of her acquaintance, about 
the rumours she had heard, but more explicitly about the character 
of her grandson, the Marchesino, about the meetings at her son 
Girolamo’s house, and at her own palace at Parma, during the 
Carnival of 1611, in which, after dinner, the subject of the con- 
spiracy was discussed among the very numerous guests; and 
again, about the intimacy of herself and family with the Court of 
Mantua, with whom there was incessant intercourse of visits and 
messages, especially through the intermediary of a Neapolitan 
lady, the Marchioness of Grana, a great friend of Barbara, and 
who enjoyed the favour of the Vincenzo Gonzaga up to the end of 
that Duke’s life and reign, on the 18th of that very month of 
February 1612. 

Barbara answered all questions with great presence of mind, 
with apparent frankness, and to the best of her recollection. The 
promptness and directness with which she parried all cross- 
questions and suggestions nettled the judge, who, in more than 
one instance, left her brusquely, treated her harshly, insisted that 
she must remember, and even bade her flatly to “tell no lies.” 

Substantially, however, the lady avowed that the prospect of 
losing Colorno grieved her to her heart; that she had expressed 
her distress about it in the bosom of her family, and among 
intimate friends; that she had, through these friends, solicited 
the Court of Mantua, the Governor of Milan, and others, to uphold 
her cause by interceding in her favour with the Duke; but that, 
as to any conspiracy, though vague rumours had reached her 
after the arrest of so many of her relatives, she had no know- 
ledge of it, no treasonable talk having ever been held in her 
presence. 

After three days’ sparring between the judge and the “ obsti- 
nate” lady, in which the former was foiled at all points, and at 


* Ronchini, p. 46, 47 note. 
+ Ibid. pp. 50-73. 
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the end of which he left her wrathfully,* he had her removed to 
the dungeons of La Rocchetta, an old castle on the right bank 
of the torrent, Parma, the underground chambers of which no 
stranger could visit in after days without shuddering, and there 
submitted her to what he called the ‘“ rigorous examination,” in 
the torture chamber. 

Here Barbara, being again questioned about her knowledge of 
the conspiracy, swore, repeatedly, and in the most fearfully solemn 
manner, holding a crucifix, in the name of the “ Unity and Trinity 
of God, of the Holy Virgin, and all the Heavenly Host,’+ that 
she had nothing to reveal that she had not already stated ; where- 
upon the Inquisitor offered to bring up her accomplices, to convict her 
and prove her guilt and her perjury on their evidence. And, in fact, 
these poor wretches, who had been chained in those dungeons for 
months and had been “‘ awfully martyrised,” came up, one by one: 
first Torelli, then Masi, next Girolamo da Correggio, all of whom told 
the same story; all of them remonstrating with the Marchioness 
for her stubbornness, beseeching and almost bullying her to avow 
what, as they urged, “‘ was already past denial.” As if to satisfy 
the unhappy lady that the men were speaking the truth, Piossasco 
made all of them, one after another, confirm their statements on 
the eculeo, or cavalletto, the most cruel instrument of torture in 
his arsenal, and they all did so, though the tale was interrupted 
by their shrieks almost at every word. 

When the lady’s firmness had been sufficiently shaken by this 
atrocious exhibition of wanton cruelty, and convinced that at the 
end the same torments were in reserve for herself, the judge read 
to her the depositions of her husband, of her grandson, the Mar- 
chesino, and others, all criminating herself, her son, and her 
daughter-in-law. In presence of all this evidence, the poor woman, 
horror-struck, overwhelmed, cried out: ‘‘ What! All my people 
traitors?’ t{ She thus surrendered, and, calling on God to have 
mercy upon her, pleaded guilty to all the charges in the Inquisitor’s 
indictment ; upon which he left her, ‘‘ fully satisfied.” 

The task of the prosecution was now completed. Moral torture, 
as it had probably been calculated, was sufficient to overcome a 
woman’s constancy without resorting in her case to the argument 
of the rack, and equal leniency was shown to Barbara’s daughter- 
in-law, Benedetta Pio, who stood on the negative to the last, yet 
who was allowed to escape both the rack and the scaffold, but 
doomed to a lingering death in her dungeon. On the same day, 


* « Dispettosamente.”—Ronchini, p. 67. 

t “ Giuro a Dio Trino ed Uno, alla Beata Vergine ed alla corte celestiale tutta.’ 
—Ronchini, p. 67, 68. 

t “Tutta la mia razza traditora! ”"—Ronchini, p. 72. 
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February 17, Barbara was taken back to her prison in the citadel ; 
and after a trial, in which she refused to appoint an advocate, 
sentence was given, May 4, 1612, by a Court presided over by the 
prosecutor, Piossasco, which declared the prisoners ‘ guilty of 
high treason against God and man,” * and condemned them, 
besides the confiscation of all their property, ‘‘ to be dragged all 
over town at the horse’s tail in osier cages to the place of execu- 
tion, there to be hanged and quartered.” The Duke, however, 
abated the severity of the sentence, and was satisfied with 
merely beheading the prisoners of noble rank and hanging the 
commoners. 

The execution took place, May 19, 1612, in the market-square, 
on a Saturday, the market-day. It lasted four hours, the Duke 
being in attendance from beginning to end. 

It would be barbarism to dwell on the horrors of the final scene. 
Barbara suffered first, in the presence of her husband, Orazio 
Simonetta ; Girolamo, her son ; the Marchesino, her grandson ; her 
cousin Alfonso; and the two Counts, Torelli and Masi. The men 
followed. Seven heads were set upon iron stanchions round 
the scaffold. Three of the prisoners of lower rank died on the 
gallows. 

As Barbara’s body lay still warm on the ground, the same 
indignity to which that of the Princess of Lamballe was exposed 
when she suffered at the hands of the Septembriseurs of 1792, was 
inflicted upon it by the headsman, Stefano Dodi, who was punished 
for the brutal outrage with eighteen days’ imprisonment.t 

Of the other prisoners of noble blood, Teodoro Scotti, as we 
have said, succumbed to the rack; Girolamo da Correggio was 
spared, probably because he was a Modenese subject; and Bene- 
detta Pio, Girolamo Sanvitale’s wife, because she could not be 
convicted on her own confession. 

It will not be difficult, perhaps, even upon so condensed a 
narrative as the foregoing, to sum up the probabilities of the truth 
or falsehood of the alleged conspiracy. On one side, we have 
Ranuccio eagerly bent on obtaining, per fas aut nefas, the Sanvitale 
estate of Colorno, pursuing his intent for a score of years, bribing 
a whole college of fifty lawyers to make sure of a verdict which 
should empower him to proceed to a deed of spoliation speciously 
justified by legal authority; and, in the end, coming to terms with 


* « Di lesa Divina ed Umana Maesta.”—Ronchini, p. 74. 

t “I cadaveri di tutti costoro” (the seven beheaded persons), ‘‘furono raccolti dal 
carnefice, il quale, come giunse a quello di Barbara, osd sollevarne la camicia, guardd 
alle ignude membra di lei; belle pur tuttavia, benché di donna sessagenaria, e batt in 
atto carezzevole l’ancor calda spoglia, maravigliando che caduta fosse sotto l’infame 
sua mano.”—Ronchini, pp. 76, 77. 
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the adverse party upon a promise of adequate compensation. 
That he should be glad of any act of these adversaries which 
should enable him to have Colorno, and all the rest of the estates, 
without compensation and without delay, was extremely natural 
in a prince so needy, so covetous, and so unscrupulous as Ranuccio 
Farnese. 

On the other hand, there are the Sanvitale—Barbara ; her son, 
Girolamo; her grandson, the Marchesino Gian-Francesco—all 
justly grieved at the idea of the loss of their property, unwilling 
to grant, and yet afraid to resist, the unjust demand, yet compelled 
to accept the compromise of an exchange, however onerous ; how- 
ever doubtful they might be of the fulfilment of its conditions on 
the part of their absolute sovereign. That they should wish to 
break off the bargain by a murder of the Duke is also quite pos- 
sible. The only question was, how such a murder could be effected. 
The first scheme, we are told, was to kill the whole family of the 
Duke assembled in attendance on the infant Prince’s christening. 
That plan, however, was abandoned, and another was thought of, 
of killing Ranuccio alone in the country, at Fontevivo. But 
Ranuccio himself adverted to the fact that, ‘‘ had he even fallen, 
there remained the Cardinal his brother, and Ottavio his natural 
son ”’ (the first who could be unfrocked, and the second legitimated), 
“to continue the Farnese line, even taking no account of the new- 
born Prince.” If the Farnese dynasty survived, whoever came to 
the throne would be sure to begin his reign by putting to death 
Ranuccio’s murderers and seizing their property. The motives to 
proceed io extremity were evidently stronger on the side of the 
Duke, all the more as his adversaries could only compass their 
end by a fearful crime, while all the Duke needed was to begin 
a prosecution, more or less on the forms of justice and legality. 

None would probably be rash enough to assert that under that 
portentous volume of smoke there was no fire; that where so many 
were convicted no guilt existed. It is extremely probable that the 
Marchesino and his friend, Alfonso Sanvitale, were heard uttering : 
seditious words, and even menaces, against the spoiler of their S| 
family—extremely possible that these and other young men, as 
guests at Girolamo’s or Barbara’s carnival entertainments, may, in 
the heat of their after-dinner talk, have indulged their ill-will 
against the Duke, unchecked or unchid by their elders, even if they 
went so far as to declare that so iniquitous a sovereign did not 
deserve to live, and that to kill him would be a meritorious action. 
But what seems sure is that no deliberate action followed upon 
such vague talk, even if the talk were proved. No initiative 
pointing to the execution of the plot appears even in the indict- 
ment on which the prosecutor took his start. We are told that a 
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wholesale murder of the ducal family had been contemplated on or 
about September 10, 1610. This scheme led to no actual attempt 
for nine months. We are further informed that the plot only 
began to be suspected in June 1611, when two of the alleged con- 
spirators were arrested. Eight months more elapsed before the 
final apprehension of the most important accomplices, and all 
without any of these being determined either to adopt some 
desperate course at all hazards, or to seek their safety in flight. 

That so many and such powerful lords and ladies should muster 
so little resolution and courage as might be required either to 
strike a blow themselves, or to commission one of the thousand 
cut-throats with which Italy was then swarming to do it for them, 
and to rid them of a tyrant who took no precautions, and “ scorned 
to be afraid,” seems unlikely; and it is equally difficult to under- 
stand how, if they despaired of the execution of their plan, they 
should all of them, after the first arrests, have helplessly abided 
the consequences of a too probable discovery, when a ride of eight 
or ten miles could have enabled them to reach a land of perfect 
safety. 

Of the persons of high rank that were imprisoned, all but two 
were the Duke’s subjects; all owners of large estates, which 
Ranuccio most intensely longed for, and which he was ultimately 
enabled to possess. Of the two aliens, Alberto Canossa and 
Girolamo da Correggio, both of the Duchy of Modena, the first is 
not again mentioned; the second, though arrested, tortured, and 
convicted on his own confession, was allowed to go scot-free. As 
to the three Malaspina of Lunigiana, though never arrested, they 
can never be said to have absconded. They were simply absent, 
either at their own homes beyond the Apennines, or at their duties 
in the service of other princes. 

Those that were present, and arrested within the borders of the 
Duchy, were indeed “convicted ‘on their own confessions.” But 
what avowals could not be wrested from men racked within an 
inch of their lives—one of them racked to death ? The two ladies, 
we are told, were not racked; but one of them, Barbara, was 
terrified by the sight of the torture inflicted on her friends, and 
by the certainty that her turn would come next. The other, 
Benedetta Pio, never being racked, never confessed. 

With respect to the subsidies in men, arms, and money, from 
Mantua, Modena, Lunigiana, &c., on which the conspirators were 
said to have relied, there is no record of any living thing stirring 
across the borders before or after the trial. Men and arms may 
have been ready to come, but never came. As to money, it was 
stated—not proved—that the Marchesino, in 1611, shortly before 
his arrest, received from the Marchioness of Grana the sum of 
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1,500 scudi, supposed to be bestowed by the Duke Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, of Mantua. 

The Duke Vincenzo, though not named, is described in the 
Piossasco indictment as the head and soul of the conspiracy, | 
acting through the agency of his Captain of the Guards, Giulio 
Cesare, one of the three Malaspina of Lunigiana. But Vincenzo 
died, June 18, 1611, and his son, Francesco, took up the defence, 
both of the deceased Duke and of the Captain of his Guards, with 
so much warmth and resentment that, had it not been for the 
mediation or interference both of France and Spain, of Savoy and 
Venice, a war between the two Duchies of Parma and Mantua 
would have been the certain result.” 

The impression made upon all Italy by a butchery, the like of 
which has never been perpetrated even in the darkest periods of 
medieval tyranny, was first a feeling of unmitigated horror, then 
of utter unbelief in the guilt of Ranuccio’s victims. Alarmed, 
himself, at the outcry of execration rising on all sides against him, 
the Duke endeavoured to justify his conduct by sending everywhere 
special envoys, bearers of sealed reports of the trial. But the 
envoy who delivered the sealed packet to Cosmo II. de Medici at 
Florence, went back to Ranuccio with another similar sealed 
packet, containing a report of just such another trial in which he, 
himself, the Parmesan envoy, figured as a criminal, convicted on 
equally “‘ irrefragable” evidence of a murder at Leghorn—a place 
where he had never been in his life—a palpable hint, conveyed as a 
practical joke, by which one Prince reminded the other that a 
judge like Piossasco, and an argument like the cavalletto, could 
prove everything—consequently proved nothing. 

So far Ranuccio had triumphed. But his victory seemed to him 
incomplete so long as a drop of blood ran in the living veins of 
those he had injured. Benedetta Pio, Girolamo’s wife, who escaped 
the scaffold, died after three years’ confinement in a dark dungeon 
of La Rocchetta. Virginia, the Marchesino’s sister, aged thirteen, 
and Maria, his infant daughter, were buried alive in nunneries. The 
Marchesino’s wife, Cortanza Salviati, was made to marry a Farnese. 
Of the Marchesino’s two sons, one, Ercole, ‘‘ died in infancy ”’ ; 
another, Giberto, was locked up in the State fortress at Borgotaro, 
in which he won the affections of his jailor’s daughter, of whom he 
had two sons, Ferrante and Carlo, and who favoured his escape. 
The father, however, hotly pursued by Ranuccio’s cut-throats, was 
drowned in the Taro, and his sons both “ died in tender age.” t 


* Muratori, Annali d’ Italia, ad Ann. 1612, vol. xv. p. 154. Venice, 1753. 

+ Litta, Pompeo, Famiglie Celebri d’ Italia, Albero Sanvitale. Greater and almost 
incredible horrors about the destruction of this main line of the Sanvitale family may 
be read in L’Art de Verifier les Dates, vol. iii. p. 659. Paris, 1787. 
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The murderous Duke removed thus every possible claimant on 
Colorno, Sala, and the other many estates he had been at such 
pains to win. These became the country residences—the Aranjuez 
and Versailles—of the Ducal family, both during the continuance 
of the Farnese dynasty and after its extinction in 1731. We are 
told that Don Filippo, and after him his son, Don Ferdinando, 
who came in for the inheritance of Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of 
Spain, apparently smitten with remorse about retaining property 
which had come to the Crown as the price of so much blood, 
commissioned a lawyer, by name Comaschi, to look over the report 
of the Piossasco trial, and to give his opinion as to the justice of 
his sentence, and consequently of the legality of the confiscations 
by which the Crown had been so splendidly endowed. Comaschi’s 
answer was, of course, that ‘in accordance with the form of pro- 
ceedings in vigour in the time of Duke Ranuccio” (when the rack 
was the order of the day) the trial and sentence were “all right,” 
and Ranuccio’s successors could with an easy conscience enjoy 
their castles, parks, and all the rest of their fairly-inherited 
wealth.* 

The wealth accruing to the Ducal Crown by these spoliations 
was sO enormous that when, in recent times, Maria Louisa of 
Austria, and, after her, Louise of Bourbon, called my uncle, Antonio 
Lombardini, to the management of their finances, that minister 
assured them that the Duchy of Parma, with anything like a 
prudent policy and thrifty administration, could easily have borne 
all the burden of the public expenditure merely on the revenue of 
the Crown’s domains, and without taxing the subjects to the 
amount of one farthing! 


* Litta, Famiglie Celebri, Albert Sanvitale, Simonetta, Pio, &c. 
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THE CATHOLIC VOTE. 


Tue political history of the Catholic Party in England during the 
present century is full of interest. It includes the struggle for 
emancipation, the establishment of the hierarchy, the alliance 
between the Catholics and the Whigs, the rise and progress of the 
Tractarian movement, and, more recently, the partial adherence 
of Catholics to the Conservative Party. The agitation of O’Connell 
obtained emancipation for both Irish and English Catholics. The 
Irish patriot forced the hands of the Tories by an alliance with the 
Whigs. So powerful was the movement which he headed, that 
the question resolved itself into an alternative of civil war or 
Catholic emancipation. English Catholics were indirectly benefited 
by the action of O’Connell—they obtained their political freedom 
at a period sooner than they otherwise would have done, but they 
obtained it by the sacrifice of their independence. For many years 
the terms Irish and Catholic were considered synonymous; if 
English Catholics were admitted to exist at all, they were looked 
upon by their countrymen as a mere detached portion of that 
greater party across the channel, who were alternately Whigs and 
Home Rulers, as suited their purpose, and who have in these days 
devoted themselves to the teaching of doctrines which resemble 
more nearly the Socialism of the Continent than any phase of 
English political life. The connection of the Irish Catholic Party 
with the Whigs was the thin edge of that wedge which, in these 
later days, has so widened the breach between the two countries, 
that on one side at least a total separation of the divisions of the 
Empire is openly advocated. It was the first step in an inevitable 
descent from the healthy principles of that Home Rule, which 
per se possesses a logical defence, to the democratic tyranny which 
characterizes the Irish politicians of to-day. The march of Liberal 
ideas has been quicker in Ireland than in England ; in the former 
unfortunate country the so-called National policy is fast sinking 
into the mire of Rationalism and Socialism. On the other hand, 
in England Catholics have been forced by circumstances to ally 
themselves with the Liberal Party. By the aid of that party they 
obtained emancipation, though the Act itself was passed by a Tory 
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Government. For a long time a feeling of gratitude and loyalty 
kept them faithful to their political friends. Twenty years ago a 
Catholic Tory was almost unknown; now-a-days Catholics seem 
about equally divided; another twenty years will probably see 
them all supporting the Conservative cause. The influences which 
have brought about this change must be interesting to the politician, 
as they exhibit to a marked degree the destiny of both our great 
parties in the State. 

The Church of Rome is an essentially preservative body. Its 
doctrines never change, its principles never change; its whole life 
has been marked by a series of religious and political dogmas 
which it has preserved intact for nearly two thousand years. Its. 
followers may adhere to a political party in any country, so long 
as the principles of that party are not antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of Catholicism ; should they become so, their allegiance is 
more or less quickly severed. Liberalism and Catholicism never 
can for long go hand in hand, even in England. On the Continent 
they are the bitterest foes. In many countries, as in Belgium, the 
opponents of Liberalism have long been known by the generic 
name of Catholics, applied both to their religion and their politics. 
In France, Liberalism, with the children born of it, Free-thought 
and Atheism, finds its only opponent in the Church of Rome; and 
even in Germany the rulers of the country have been compelled to 
seek an alliance with the Catholic Party, to help them to repress 
Anarchy and Socialism. Happily for us, there is still a wide 
difference between the Liberalism of the Continent and the Liberal- 
ism of England; but the first principles of both are the same, and 
those principles will inevitably, in course of time, lead to the same 
errors of practice. 

The time, I believe, is fast approaching when conscientious 
Catholics will be unable to give their support to the Liberal Party 
in England. Two courses will then be open to them, either to form 
a party of their own in the State, or to give in their adherence, 
as many have already done, to the Conservative cause. Catholics 
have increased, of late years, more, perhaps, than any other sect in 
the British dominions. It is computed that the Catholic population 
of England and Scotland reaches nearly three millions ; while in 
the whole empire there are more than fourteen millions professing 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. Of course, a large proportion 
of Catholics in England are Irish, and cannot be expected con- 
sistently to support any party but their own. But the English 
Catholics are a powerful body; in some towns, especially in the 
north of England, their united vote might easily turn the scale in 
a contested election. They know, however, both their strength and 
their weakness. It would be utterly impossible for a Catholic to 
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gain a seat in any English or Scotch constituency, merely as a 
Catholic supporting Catholic principles, and nothing more. On 
the other hand, the solid support of the Catholic vote would be very 
valuable to any candidate who could promise to support those 
principles which are the guiding points in Catholic political life. 

Catholics, I have said, are unable to support English Liberalism, 
and it would be unwise in them to endeavour to form a party of 
their own. I shall now do my best to prove that their only 
consistent line of action lies in giving their adherence to the 
present Conservative Party. In doing so, let me first point out 
the fact that Catholics were Tories long before they were Liberals ; 
that it was only the necessities of the time, and the fact that they 
were almost morally compelled to support O’Connell and the Irish 
in the struggle for emancipation that induced them to give their 
support to even the mild Whigs of former days. They were per- 
suaded, many of them against their better judgment, to back Mr. 
Gladstone in disestablishing the Irish Church. That was the last 
occasion on which they gave their united support to any party ; 
but it will be entirely the fault of the Conservatives themselves if 
they do not obtain the nearly unanimous vote of English Catholics 
at the next General Election. 

The first principle of Conservative policy is the preservation 
of the Constitution. That Constitution has gradually been developed 
by the English people themselves, aided often by indulgent kings 
and always by the National Church. Before the times of the Nor- 
mans the English people were wisely ruled, and their cry, when 
oppressed by their conquerors, was ever for the wise laws of good 
King Edward. The tyranny of the early Norman kings was effi- 
ciently restrained by Magna Charta; in their struggle to obtain 
from a reluctant monarch that great foundation of English liberty, 
the people were assisted by the powerful support of the Church. 
Since those days our Constitution has developed on fitting lines, 
until it has become the model upon which other nations less 
favoured have sought to rule their peoples. The Church of Rome 
has instilled into its adherents an ardent desire for the preservation 
of ancient institutions, and a hatred of change. No wonder, then, 
that Catholics should seek to preserve a Constitution which, in its 
early days, they did so much to establish on a firm basis, and 
which they know well is one of the few bulwarks left in these 
modern times for the protection of their Church against the attacks 
of her deadliest enemies. 

Again, the Conservative Party is pledged to maintain the esta- 
blishment of the Church of England. While I recognize this as, 
perhaps, the only stumbling-block which Catholics may find in the 
programme of Conservatism, I yet venture to think that, con- 
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sidering the exigencies of the time, they may be induced to 
support the principle of establishment, even though that principle 
is carried out by what is, in their opinion, an alien Church. The 
union of Church and State should be dear to the heart of every 
Catholic. We know that, prior to the Reformation, our Church 
was the Established Church of the whole Christian world, and that 
it was the hope of preserving its influence over the affairs of State 
that caused it to sanction those proceedings against heretics which, 
to our modern views, seem so cruel. Let any Englishman who 
professes to be a Christian, and who advocates the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England, call to mind the teachings of 
that common Christianity of which he forms a unit; let him 
remember the history of that Christianity from the time of its 
divine Founder, and weigh well the lessons which it enforces, 
and I venture to assert that it will be impossible for him to join 
in the Radical ery for disestablishment. The Church of Eng- 
land cannot logically be disestablished until some other Christian 
Church has become powerful enough to take its place. If the 
Church of Rome ranked among its adherents a majority of the 
population of the country, then Catholics would have good reason 
to advocate the disestablishment of a Church which had ceased 
to be national, because it would be followed by the re-establish- 
ment of their own. As it is, I fail to see how it is possible for 
an intelligent Catholic to support the principle of disestablishment 
per se; if he did so, he would be open to the charge of abrogating 
a portion, at least, of the teaching of his own creed. He cannot 
be Utopian enough to suppose that his Church has any prospect, 
for many years to come, of being strong enough to replace the 
Church of England; the few converts Catholicism might gain 
from the ritualistic body would be more than counterbalanced by 
the immense impetus which would be given to every form of 
religious dissent. The disestablishment of the Church of England, 
indeed, would be of benefit to none but Dissenters; and even they 
would soon have reason to regret their success in the wholesale 
onslaught on every form of religion by the upholders of free-thought, 
which would inevitably follow the overthrow of establishment. 

Let us remember, too, the vast change that has taken place 
during the last half century in the spirit of the English Church. 
Nearly half a century ago it passed through the most critical 
stage of its modern history. Lord Beaconsfield characterized the 
secession of Dr. Newman from the Church of England as the 
greatest blow that Church ever sustained. It seemed, indeed, in 
those days, that the tide was turning for Rome: Catholics looked 
forward with hope to the time when their Church would be again 
all powerful in England, and Protestants trembled for their faith. 
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The Church of England recovered from that shock, though with 
the loss of many of its most valued adherents; the whole of its 
intellectual vigour seemed to be deserting it. It was, however, a 
salutary blow; the Church found that if it desired to retain the 
affections of the people, it was necessary to bring its teachings 
nearer to the people, and to instil into their minds a greater 
reverence for the sacred mission which it is the duty of Christianity 
to promulgate. This is the work which the Church of England 
seems in these days to have taken upon herself, and in the 
furtherance of that mission even Catholics cannot refuse to wish 
her ‘‘God speed!” Though the final results of the Tractarian 
movement failed to realize the hopes of many Catholics, the 
Church of Rome was greatly strengthened by it, both in numbers, 
in influence, and in power. Its indirect results were, however, far 
more important to the Catholic Church than the direct benefits 
which that Church received by the accession of the flower of 
Anglican theology. 

The Tractarian movement lifted the veil of ignorance from the 
eyes of the English people, and put a stop for ever to the vulgar 
prejudices of those who were never tired of asserting their belief 
in the fictions of idolatry and superstition which were so long 
supposed to be the peculiar heritage of Rome. The English people, 
for the first time in modern days, saw Catholicism in its true light, 
and learnt from it many lessons which their Church has not been 
slow to profit by. Catholics learnt a lesson of their own, if only 
that they must take a larger view of their responsibilities to their 
country, and understand the necessity of uniting with their fellow 
Christians in supporting institutions and upholding principles 
which were manifestly for the public good. If the Tractarian 
movement taught both religions a lesson in the divine virtue of 
charity, its influence has not been thrown away. 

If, however, the support of the Catholics as a united religious 
body is given to the Conservatives as a political party, Catholics 
have a right to look for some support in return. The great 
question which at present agitates the Catholic world is the ques- 
tion of education. The liberty to educate their own children, in 
their own religion, and in their own schools, is the greatest boon 
which the State can confer on its Catholic subjects. Of Board 
Schools, Catholics will have none; exclusively secular education 
is considered by them the greatest evil of modern times. They 
point, and with justice too, to Continental nations, where the very 
name of God has been banished from the schools, and where the 
results of exclusive secular education are seen in the moral de- 
pravity of the people. Better no education at all than a parody 
like this. Education in a Catholic sense proceeds on totally 
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different lines. Their education is hallowed by religion, they 
seek to instil into children respect for their parents and for those 
in authority, to impress on their young minds the necessity of 
obedience, to fill them with that charity for mankind which would 
heal dissensions instead of creating them, and to guide their way 
along the paths of rectitude, uprightness, and honesty. It is 
their endeavour to train up for the service of God and their 
country, men and women whose loyalty to their religion shall be 
combined with a love of their country and of those noble insti- 
tutions which are the results of their country’s greatness. These 
are the aims which English Catholics have proposed in the edu- 
cation of their youth, and we hardly think that Conservatives can 
refuse their support to such a programme, especially when we find 
that in Catholic schools the more purely secular education is by no 
means neglected. 

Few denominational schools obtain better reports from Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors than those maintained by Catholics, and this 
is the more creditable when we consider the many disadvantages 
which we have to contend against in keeping our schools up to 
the high standard they have reached. For many years we have 
paid a double tax to education. Besides maintaining our own 
schools, we are compelled to pay a heavy tax to keep up Board 
Schools, to which we cannot conscientiously send our own children. 
This Catholics do without reluctance. They are willing to educate 
their own children ; all they ask in return from State is the neces- 
sary assistance, and the removal of the obstacles which obstruct 
the progress of their schools. The question of education, then, is 
one which will play an important part in the next General Election, 
as far as Catholics are concerned; and if the Conservative Party 
will only pledge themselves to preserve and foster the system of 
voluntary schools, if they will promise to the Catholic the con- 
tinuance of his liberty in the education of his own children, if 
they will undertake the responsibility of controlling the extrava- 
‘gance and tyranny of School Boards, I believe they will find that 
they will receive the nearly unanimous vote of the English Catholic 
party. And apart from the mere intrinsic value of the vote itself, 
they will receive the powerful support of the most united and 
influential religious body in Europe. 

The Catholic Church possesses an influence over political life, 
not only in this country but in the whole Christian world, greater 
than any other religious organization can ever hope to attain. 
When we consider that nearly two-thirds of the whole body of 
professing Christians are subject to her sway, we shall easily 
understand the power she possesses for good or for evil in the 
destiny of nations. She has a part, too, to play in modern politics, 
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and of late years she has set herself with a determined resolution 
to meet her foe with all the weapons in her power, and to fight 
till she become victorious. That foe is the system of godless 
ethics which the philosophers of to-day are doing their best to 
imprint upon the thought of the century. The system appears 
under many forms, but all have one common foundation, and all 
tend, by different routes, to one common goal, namely, the de- 
struction of every particle of religion, the discontinuance of the 
belief in a divine Creator, and the substitution on the throne of 
God of the majesty of Human Intellect. If the results of this 
system of philosophy are allowed to develop, and its influences 
to be felt on the people themselves, if religion once yields to 
the attacks of this deadly foe, all respect for law and order will 
soon cease, and we shall find ourselves on the brink of some 
terrible revolution. The Church of Rome, in her wisdom, has 
foreseen the danger, she has scented the battle from afar off, 
and she is bringing all her energy, all her power, and all the in- 
fluences she possesses to bear upon the common enemy. She wishes 
to engage in her cause all those whose reverence for true re- 
ligion, whose desire for the preservation of the institutions of 
religion, and whose love for the true liberty of Christian peoples 
will make them fitting allies to help her to roll back the great 
tide of modern scepticism. 

Brought to their logical conclusion, the political principles of 
English Conservatism and the modern policy of the Church of 
Rome are very near akin. This indisputable fact may startle 
many who still adhere to the notions which were wont to prevail 
in the old Tory Party concerning “the lady that sat upon the 
seven hills.” But if we are to preserve the principles of Conser- 
vatism, old prejudices must be swept away, and the natural allies 
of the cause must rather be warmly welcomed than treated with 
cold suspicion when their assistance is most needed. The Con- 
servative Party requires the aid of the Church of Rome, and that 
Church is equally desirous to obtain the alliance of so preservative 
a body as the Conservative Party: the hand that would separate 
them is hostile to both. But they will not be separated. An 
alliance will be effected sooner or later: let us hope that its accom- 
plishment is not far distant. I am persuaded that when the day 
does come, it will be a happy augury for the cause of Consitutional 
Order and of just Religious Freedom. 
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I question nothing Mr. Austin affirms. If I cannot accept his 
conclusions, I grant his premisses; yet, for reasons he has not 
touched, I still regard a seat in Parliament as worthy a true 
man’s ambition. The inherent disadvantage of the House of 
Commons as a club is now, for the first time, really felt. It 
can neither black-ball nor expel, and is now crowded with men 
who could hardly find entrance to another ; men whose company 
a man of breeding and sensitive taste would hardly seek ; among 
whom, one accustomed to the courtesies and decencies of English 
soc'ety finds himself ill at ease. I grant that it is no longer the 
sole centre of political information, that news of a public character 
reaches the editorial sanctum of a leading newspaper an hour 
sooner, the hall of a good club about half-an-hour later. It has 
lost its sole initiative in the discussion of great questions, the 
preparation of legislative measures, the control of national policy. 
Public opinion is no longer formed and tested there. It shares 
with other London clubs the peculiar disadvantage of London— 
its metropolitan self-conceit and self-concentration, its ignorance 
of provincial opinion and its ignorance of that ignorance. Power- 
ful and national as is the representation of Ireland, of Scotland, 
and even of Wales—strongly as the esprit de corps, the local pride 
and patriotism of Lancashire, the West Riding, the Midlands, 
Durham and Northumberland influences their members—the ma- 
jority of the House are Londoners, its tone is that of London 
clubs and drawing-rooms. The Fourth Estate, metropolitan as it 
is, is quicker, shrewder, more sensitive in the appreciation and 
anticipation of extra-metropolitan opinion than the House, espe- 
cially since the latter has fallen under the sway of the Caucus; 
a power which, if it control and organize votes, has little influence 
on that gradual, silent, unconscious process by which conviction 
grows, and by which the material wherein the Caucus works is 
created and modified; the process which determines not the im- 
mediate but the ultimate direction of voting force. 

But there is a kind of knowledge indispensable to politicians, 
and above all to those, whether writers or speakers, who aspire 
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to criticise, check, and correct public action, which can be best, I | 
incline to think only, acquired in the House. I speak as one 
who spent the twenty best years of life in the Gallery, and in 
communication, more or less intimate, with a few working mem- 
bers. The immediate tendency of affairs, the course of public 
business, the reasons of administrative action, the facts of the 
day, the under-current of that opinion which determines divisions 
and affects individual elections, can never be correctly judged from 
without. The best of my “leaders” were always written, I do 
not say on information supplied, but with a judgment enlightened 
and moderated by conversation with men in close and immediate 
contact with the counsels of Government and Opposition. Those 
conversations saved me again and again from misjudging the 
motives and underrating the difficulties of public men. They 
frequently made me cognizant, not what were the secret con- 
siderations and conditions unknown to the public, but in what 
cases such considerations existed. They enabled me to understand 
as no outsider does the morality of public life; showed me that 
its standard is much lower than candid, impartial, aud con- 
scientious thinkers are willing to believe, but never so unscrupu- 
lous as mere outsiders, judging by inconsistencies of speech, rapid 
conversions, the gross blunders and seeming imbecility of official 
measures, are naturally prone to assume. The habitué of the 
Gallery knows how imperfectly he understands a debate he has not 
heard, how little the reports can convey the tone, the temper, the 
interest or the indifference of the House, the character, the authority, 
the influence of its leaders, especially of those below the gangway. 
That experience gives to the London press an advantage which 
trains and telegraphs, news agencies and London Letters can never 
countervail. 

One of the most careful, candid, accurate, and judicious political - 
writers of the last generation repeatedly told me, “If you knew 
the men, you could never speak of them as you do.” And it is, 
as a rule, only in Parliament, or in the highest ranks of the Civil 
Service, that personal knowledge of English statesmen can be 
learnt. I was wont to think and say that, in nine cases out of 
ten, the Government of the day, Tory or Liberal, was probably in 
the right. They knew, intimately and minutely, as the Opposition 
could not know, the men and the facts with which they had to 
deal; and, party interests and party legislation apart, they meant 
to serve their Sovereign and their country to the},best of their 
judgment. Impartial outsiders would, of course, accept}both these 
judgments as almost obvious truisms. If, after thirty years’ ex- 
perience, I have learned to doubt them both, it is through nearer 
acquaintance. One of the most temperate, fair, and thoughtful of 
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Tory statesmen—second, perhaps, to Lord Iddesleigh alone in the 
confidence of his friends and the respect of his adversaries—re- 
marked, “‘ Both views were right when they were formed. A 
change has come over the character of Parliament, the spirit of 
Party, the tone of politics, which makes them no longer true.” 
Years of retirement and reflection may qualify a writer to speak 
with deeper knowledge, profounder thought, and riper judgment 
on questions of principle, on problems of political philosophy ; but 
after five years’ exclusion from the Gallery, his estimate of rising 
public men, of the temper of Parliament, the intrigues, the party 
relations, the business of the day, the personal aspects and influ- 
ences of politics, will be worth less at fifty than at thirty. Compared 
to the benches below, again, the Gallery is a far inferior standpoint 
from which to take a full, accurate, and trustworthy view of men 
and things. No veteran journalist, however able and observant, 
understands the House at large, its traditions and its temper, the 
men and the influences that sway it, the moral possibilities and 
impossibilities of politics, what Parliament will and will not stand, 
what individual statesmen are and are not capable of doing, as 
well as a man of equal powers who has held a seat for two. 
Parliaments. 

I grant, then, that a seat in Parliament is far from being the 
honour it once was. A Radical friend could no longer tell me 
‘that the successful and rejected candidates at a general election 
include one thousand of the foremost men in the United Kingdom.” 
The character, tone, and dignity of the House have fallen rapidly, 
and are likely to fall still lower. Not on that account should gen- 
tlemen, men of strong and well-grounded convictions, of principle 
and conscience, be less eager to enter the House, if they find they 
can do so with unblemished honour, untainted self-respect, and 
unstained veracity. So long as such men are true to themselves 
and their order, Parliament can never sink to the level of Congress; 
English politics can never become, like those of America, a trade 
rather than a profession. From the moment when men like 
Mr. Austin begin to accept his views, to flinch from the coarser 
manners, the ruder weapons, the more offensive encounters of 
Parliamentary life, the degradation of England will have begun.* 
How rapid such degradation may be, those only know who have 
followed the single century of American history, and appreciated 
the fall from Washington to Taylor, from Taylor to Grant, from 


* There seems to be some misconception here. We gathered from what Mr. Austin 
wrote in this Review, and elsewhere, that his reluctance to enter Parliament springs 
from none of the motives mentioned above, but solely from the conviction, rightly or 
wrongly held, that the Party System, of which the House of Commons is the outcome 
and embodiment, tends to weaken the Empire and demoralize public opinion.—Eprtors. 
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Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison to Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Jackson, and Marcy, the yet deeper fall from these to Seward, 
Sumner, Stevens, Stanton, and Blaine. I deny that, as a rule, a 
thoughtful, capable, well-informed writer can serve his country 
better as a journalist than as a member. A great paper is a great 
power; greater, perhaps, than any statesman not of the first calibre, 
than any but a Gladstone or a Salisbury, a Bright, a Cairns, a 
Forster, or a Northcote. But the power of a great paper is seldom 
individual ; its policy is a tradition, its influence that of its collective 
staff. The ablest editor is but little missed by his journal, and 
not at all by the country. I know what it is daily to address an 
audience of 150,000. I remember gratefully the confidence of my 
chiefs, the freedom of expression, the almost independent charge 
of my favourite subjects accorded to me, the generosity that rarely 
or never asked me to write what I would not have signed. But, 
with a very few exceptions, the journalist’s power is, under the 
anonymous system, narrowly limited and wholly precarious. He 
is necessarily forbidden to speak of many subjects on which he 
feels deeply; he may be wholly silenced at any moment by 
editorial caprice or change of management. No length, no ex- 
cellence of service, affords him a shadow of protection; and, after 
twenty years’ service on one journal, conscience and habit render 
it exceedingly difficult to transfer his energies toanother. Seldom, 
indeed, is a Member of Parliament of anything like equal standing 
consigned to private life as, within my own experience, have been 
half a dozen journalists who had made the greatness of a paper 
and the fortune of its owner. Nor can any series of articles make 
that impression on the public mind which, with equal talent, in- 
dustry, and resolution might still be made in the House of Com- 
mons. That House would be other than it is, the tendency of 
public opinion, the relative position of parties, the reputation of 
the Liberals, the credit of the late Ministry, the authority of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, would not stand where they do, had the 
late Lord Cranborne left a son. A man who, with far inferior 
talent, weight, and clearness of sight, would attempt what Lord 
Robert Cecil did, might have annihilated many an undeserved re- 
putation, have dispelled many a popular delusion; might have 
done something, by sharp but just and legitimate retaliation, to 
have bridled the licence and destroyed the power—by exposing the 
character—of those who have chiefly contributed to degrade the 
House. 

Every journalist knows what persistent iteration, what repeated, 
well-aimed knocking of the same nail on the head, is required to 
hammer an idea into the public mind, how impossible it is to 
extract an idea once well driven in. But mere newspaper iteration 
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fails for two obvious reasons. The best utterances of a party 
journal seldom reach its opponents, and are taken at a heavy and 
often exaggerated discount even by its readers. The Member who 
has once established his credit with the reporters speaks to the 
country at large. Such a speaker, resolute like Lord Robert Cecil 
to speak the truths which all know, all wish to hear, but few ven- 
ture or know how to put in clear, striking, forcible, yet Parliamen- 
tary language, might remind the House how and why its tone has 
been lowered, its dignity impaired, its credit weakened, of late; 
might fix the blame where it is due and shatter the pretensions of 
those who have been allowed, almost without rebuke or contra- 
diction, to throw on others the reproaches which properly belong 
‘to themselves. Were there such a man now in the House, the 
country would give the Member for Cork his due, and remember 
that Mr. Chamberlain was the father, Mr. Gladstone the first 
‘sponsor, of Obstruction. If the word of a Minister be no longer 
taken, if his statements are questioned and cross-questioned as at 
the Old Bailey, such a Member, by repeated reference, by accurate 
quotations from Hansard, would show why this distrust arose, by 
whom and how it was incurred. Reminding Parliament and the 
country of a time when Mr. Gladstone enjoyed the esteem and 
respect of his bitterest political antagonists—when his vindictive 
temper, his bitter personal animosity towards his great rival, his 
frequent changes of party and principle, failed to obscure his repute 
for scrupulous veracity and sensitive conscientiousness—he would 
show how and when the subtle casuistry that always characterized 
thé thought began to infect the speech hitherto accepted with 
implicit confidence. He would recall the solemn assurances 
respecting the Irish Church given to secure a seat for Oxford, 
and repudiated as no longer binding when that seat was lost: 
the language in which Lord Palmerston’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer denounced his own finance and the defensive policy for 
which he provided the ways and means. He would cite the 
pledges accepted in one sense and presently interpreted in another, 
the evasions turning on a single ambiguous word, the sweeping 
denial of charges as “‘ containing not a word of truth,” afterwards 
proved to contain but one word that was not strictly true; the 
contradiction given to Lord Beaconsfield’s truthful description of 
the state of Ireland, the subsequent quotation of that description 
as a notorious.and acknowledged truth; the men, imprisoned as 
criminals, speedily released as allies; the colleagues kept in igno- 
rance of a transaction primarily affecting their own department, 
and thrown over after bearing the burden, heat, outrage, and peril 
‘of Irish government; the negotiation flatly denied, the garbled 
letter read to the House, the promise of alliance suppressed till 
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Mr. Forster, with the evidence in his hand, compelled its produc- 
tion ; the challenges to investigation thrown out and ignominiously 
withdrawn; the innumerable equivocations which have rendered 
Mr. Gladstone’s assertions and negations a proverb for ambiguity. 
The persistence of such a Devil’s Advocate would have fixed upon the 
Member for Birmingham the moral responsibility of false charges 
made in the House, on the evidence of his creatures’ creatures ; 
disproved, but not retracted, when the witnesses were convicted 
of perjury and their employer was a fugitive. Such a speaker 
would have forced the late President of the Board of Trade to. 
explain or retract in the House the Communistic utterances of the 
platform, would have challenged the Government again and again 
to accept or repudiate them, to pledge themselves for or against 
a graduated income-tax. He would have extorted from the Liberal 
Whips the true story of that ‘ dirty trick ’’—to use the phrase of 
their Home Secretary—by which the late Government contrived to 
find fifty devoted supporters missing at the hour of need; would 
have tracked the Patronage Secretary’s windings through the 
darkest, densest volume of ink that ever covered the evasion of a 
Ministerial cuttlefish. He would have dealt as they deserved with 
the apologists of assassination, the men who, while throwing doubt 
on every verdict, denouncing every charge from the bench, violated 
the most sacred and Parliamentary usages, and refused to address 
the Crown for the removal of the judges whom they bespattered 
with imputations of partiality and unfairness. He would have 
taken up, when the Ministry flinched from it, the defence of the 
loyal servants of the Crown, and have branded their accusers, in 
the strongest Parliamentary terms, with the guilt of deliberate 
fiction. Such a man might have done something to rebuke, if 
not to restrain, the recent abuses of Parliamentary privilege. By 
daring the offenders to repeat out of doors what they had uttered 
in the House, he would have forced them either to face a prosecu- 
tion for libel and a crushing criminal sentence, or to stand before 
the country as self-confessed calumniators. In presence of such 
a questioner, it would have been dangerous to promote the author 
of a wholly unfounded charge of jobbery against the foremost 
statesman ‘in another place”; the man who, compelled to con- 
fess that the whole story was an invention, without pretext or 
shadow of evidence, refused to withdraw or apologise for it; an 
offender whom nothing but “‘ privilege’ had sheltered from punish- 
ment. Was it for thus backbiting personal and political foes, or 
for abstaining in future from stinging his “ right hon. friends,” 
that a Parliamentary gad-fly was rewarded with a new place and a 
comfortable official—salary ? 

Facit indignatio versum. The man who should undertake such 
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a task must be inspired, not by ambition, but by burning wrath 
and righteous disgust. Such work rising statesmen must not, and 
those to whom it would be most congenial cannot do. Such a 
censor must be no bore of one idea, no Parliamentary wasp or 
bluebottle, watching a chance to sell his sting or his silence. The 
task demands a man of brains, of courage, of conscience, and, 
above all, of stainless honour and unquestioned disinterestedness. 
The office, if not dignified, is respectable ; more honourable and 
not less indispensable than that of the scavenger or the hangman. 
The shortness of public memory, the licence of platform oratory, 
the ignorance of the multitude, the credulity of party passion, 
render falsehood the most formidable and dangerous weapon of 
political controversy. ‘‘ Truth will prevail,’ perhaps, but only 
after falsehood has done its work; only with posterity, and, as 
historical students know but too well, by no means always with 
posterity at large. More than one of the greatest political vic- 
tories recorded in English annals was won by hard lying; by the 
sheer audacity of some monstrous, glaring, and seemingly in- 
credible fiction. Only the charity of a partisan like Macaulay can 
suppose that Shaftesbury and Sidney, any more than Guildford or 
Jeffries, were really deluded by the impudent and preposterous in- 
ventions of Titus Oates. But his falsehoods, under their sanction, 
swept the country, shook the Throne, and well nigh carried the 
Exclusion Bill. Russell, next to Hampden and Somers the noblest 
and purest of the Whig idols, stooped to affect credulity, to spread 
a murderous delusion, nay, in at least one famous case, to take 
upon his own soul the foul stain of innocent and noble blood. If 
in his turn the victim of injustice, his guiltlessness, unlike that of 
Stafford, was legal and technical rather than moral. So much 
stronger is eloquence than truth, that few of Macaulay’s readers 
know, and still fewer would understand, the royal retort which 
must have carried so terrible a sting to the conscience of the dying 
man—that he would prove in Lord Russell’s case that prerogative 
of mercy, that power of dispensing with the horrors of the hang- 
man’s knife and the quartering block, which Lord Russell had 
denied him. The Revolution itself was achieved mainly by a lie 
as foul and absurd as Oates’s. William III., Mary, and Anne 
owed their crowns less to the stubborn bigotry and insolent tyranny 
of James than to that alleged supposititious birth of the Prince of 
Wales in which no one of them ever believed. The elections of 1880 
were carried not more by the Irish alliance than by the reckless 
declamations of the Midlothian campaign, the exaggerated horrors 
of Bulgaria, the shameless misrepresentation, of Russian piracy as 
a national Servian insurrection,.the fictions by which dissenting 
pulpits and Radical platforms defamed a brave and devoted nation 
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when engaged in a desperate and purely defensive struggle for 
hearth and home, for national life and honour. Once more the 
victors of that campaign are relying on the weapons and arts of 
old. Those whom a deliberate bargain with Mr. Parnell brought 
into power are charging on Lord Salisbury a concert, little less 
than treasonable, with the party of Home Rule. The Medical 
Relief Clause, devised and forced upon the House of Commons by 
the late Ministry, is ascribed to the Tories. The faults of the 
Budget it was too late to amend, save by omission, the accept- 
ance of terms to which Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville had 
pledged the honour of England, the execution of measures already 
beyond revocation, are imputed to a Ministry which, were it 
able to repair the misdeeds of its predecessors, would be at 
once brought to a standstill by a factious majority in the Lower 
House. Lord Salisbury’s inability to dissolve—the fact that, in 
consequence, he holds power till November by the sufferance of 
his opponents, and can do nothing they will not allow, can carry 
no measure they oppose—was studiously concealed or implicitly 
denied. Were the authors of these mis-statements called to 
account “in their places in Parliament ”—compelled to retract 
or explain away each notorious perversion of truth, exposed 
as they are vainly exposed in the Press—the facts of the case, 
the character of the speakers would be brought home to the 
audiences on whose credulity they relied, whose ignorance they 
had insulted and entrapped. No greater service could be rendered 
to England and to truth than to correct the shortness of public 
memory, as it can only be corrected in debate; to challenge in 
the House the daring fictions of the platform, to recall to the 
national mind the main incidents of the last five years, already 
lapsing into historic oblivion, to place offenders on their trial, and 
remind the constituency of scandals more easily forgotten than 
forgiven. A few vital truths tersely and strongly put, vigorously 
and persistently repeated, might yet render the culprits as odious 
to the multitude as they are already to men of educated memory. 
Mr. Gladstone’s solemn promise to maintain the sovereignty of 
the Queen in the Transvaal, and his repudiation of that promise 
when nothing had changed but the fortunes of war; his lavish 
expenditure of British blood, his horror of “ blood-guiltiness ” 
when the lives of slave-stealers and slave-owners were in ques- 
tion; the betrayal of the Zulu chiefs to whom our faith was 
plighted by the restoration of Cetewayo, of the King to his 
enemies, of the nation to Dutch invaders and land-robbers—the 
cruel abandonment of the native tribes who had taken up arms at 
our summons and in our cause to the savage vengeance of the 
Transvaal Government; the treaty concluded, not to affect the 
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future but to veil the past, concluded only to be broken with im- 
punity ; the dastardly murders of British officers, the retribution 
promised to appease the national conscience, and quietly dropped 
when that appeased conscience slept in trust—the long tissue of 
blunders, contradictions, faults, and failures which formed the 
Egyptian policy of the late Government; the wanton sacrifice of 
loyal garrisons, and the hideous massacres that ensued ; the con- 
quest, evacuation, re-conquest, and re-evacuation of the Red Sea 
coast—the mission of Gordon to relieve Khartoum and withdraw 
the troops of Egypt in safety from the Soudan; the authorized 
and inevitable pledges which gathered around him the army that 
defended Khartoum ; the dastardly proposal that he should break 
faith with and abandon them to the vengeance of the Mahdi, the 
indignant refusal which any British soldier must have returned— 
the six months’ hesitation after his extreme danger was fully 
known ; the expedition withheld as long as possible, despatched 
under popular compulsion when it was too late ; the death of the 
hero, knowingly if not deliberately sacrificed by his employers ; 
the promise to avenge him; the pledges of protection given to 
the friendly tribes, their shameful abandonment, and the igno- 
minious retreat of our army—the practical victory which, for the 
first time since Sobieski relieved Vienna, has, in the eyes of the 
Mahometan world, retrieved the prestige of Islam, and converted 
the fear inspired by two centuries of continuous defeat into sheer 
contempt of European faith, valour, and arms ; a moral revolution 
which will spread from China to Morocco, and may yet light a 
conflagration more terrible than the Indian Mutiny, throughout 
southern Asia and northern Africa—the solemn promises, by which 
English capitalists have been induced to invest their money in 
Irish lands, violated in 1871, renewed and violated anew; Mr. 
Chamberlain’s close intimacy with the Land League in its worst 
days, and Mr. Bright’s exultation over the terror inspired by or- 
ganized outrage and massacre throughout the three southern 
provinces—the pledges of economy redeemed by the addition of 
sixteen millions to the highest expenditure of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration—the betrayal of Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster, the 
disavowal of Lord Spencer, plainly expressed by withholding from 
the one Minister who has nobly earned them the honours showered 
at random upon those who have served their party better than 
their country—these things, persistently reiterated in Parliament, 
pressed home against men who have no answer to give, whose 
excuses or whose silence must be equally damaging, would come 
home to the new as to the old electorate; would re-awaken the 
contempt and aversion with which the late Government was re- 
garded for some nine days after the shameful tidings from Khar- 
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toum. To classes unfamiliar with the tricks and stratagems of 
political warfare, the narrow and arbitrary limits of permitted 
deception, the last manceuvre of the late Ministry, if clearly ex- 
posed and vigorously denounced, would seem no more pardonable 
than the most brilliant exhibitions of Yankee smartness seem to 
English men of business. That Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet was on 
the verge of disruption, that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles. 
Dilke, bent on securing the Irish vote, peremptorily refused the 
renewal of precautions pronounced by Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Trevelyan indispensable to the protection of loyal subjects, is 
as well understood, as unanimously recognized in political society, 
as any open Cabinet secret ever was. The Radical leaders have 
since avowed how eagerly they desired release from the fetters 
of office and coveted the licensed inaccuracy of Opposition, the 
liberty to say what they could not prove, to use words in a 
double sense, to excite the passions of the populace by phrases 
hereafter to be explained away, and to secure support by pro- 
mises which, if ever recalled to office, they might repudiate as the 
privileged utterances of political irresponsibility. That seventy 
members, servilely obedient yesterday and to-morrow to his beck 
and call, ventured for one critical night to desert a leader who 
never before permitted or forgave the slightest breach of discipline ; 
that the party Whip had forgotten all the well-understood dis- 
tinctions between an urgent and a merely formal summons, is a 
theory which the credulity of the hustings may swallow, but which, 
once challenged in Parliament, would be torn to rags and tatters 
by the contemptuous logic of experience, scattered to the winds by 
the scornful laughter of the House. Mr. Chamberlain or Sir 
Charles Dilke themselves would not dare to repeat before the 
Speaker the assertion, already ventured on a score of platforms, 
that Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, or Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had planned, with the aid of the Home Rulers, to snatch 
the reins of office, the inheritance of their rivals’ blunders and 
embarrassments, discreditable transactions and diplomatic sur- 
renders. Every member of Parliament, every experienced jour- 
nalist, every student of politics who has read the excuses of the 
absentees and the clumsy defence of Lord Richard Grosvenor, well 
knows that their victory took the Opposition by surprise. In a 
word, the late Ministry had arranged to be beaten; to cover by 
a concerted defeat in the field the division of their councils and 
the anarchy of their camp. Now, as in 1874, Mr. Gladstone ran 
away from an untenable position and a mutinous army, and veiled 
an act of political cowardice under the plea of a technical reverse, 
a self-created necessity. What is known to Parliament should 
have been equally well known to the public; and one man like 
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Lord Robert Cecil would, by a few unanswerable sentences, a 
peremptory and decisive challenge, have brought home to every 
constituency in the three kingdoms a truth which would have 
cost the Liberals more votes than a dozen Midlothian speeches 
could recover. While Parliament still affords such vantage- 
ground for the effective publication of telling truths, the exposure 
of party falsehoods, a seat in Parliament must still be a worthy 
object of ambition to any man anxious to serve his country. 


Percy GREG. 


A POLITICAL COLLOQUY. 


Scene. 
A Suootrnc LopGEe 1x SCOTLAND. 


Personages. 
An Unphilosophical Radical. 
A Democratic Tory. 
A Patriotic Neutral. 


Democratic Tory.—What was the bag ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Thirty-two brace of grouse, nine and 
‘a half of black game, and eleven hares. 

Patriotic Neutral—How much longer are we to enjoy our annual 
holiday on the moors ? 

Unphilosophical RadicalHow much longer? As long as we 
live, I trust. 

Patriotic Neutral.—I thought that they were all to be turned 
into sheep-farms, and men, not grouse, were to possess the land 
given us by Heaven. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—That is part of an election programme, 
to be taken cum grano. 

Democratic Tory.—Yes, invectives against game-preserving are 
like philippics against luxury, or sermons against worldliness. 
They liberate the soul of the preacher, and gratify the audience, 
but pledge nobody to anything. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Besides, we have just added two mil- 
lion rural electors to the register, and every rural elector is by 
instinct a poacher ; and every poacher is in favour of the preserva- 
tion of game. He has the same vested interest in game that a 
Liberal has in a Conservative. Ostensibly, he strives to destroy it. 
But if it were destroyed, his occupation would be gone. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But I thought the Conservatives were to be 
‘destroyed at the coming Election ? 

Democratic Tory.—Let us hope not. They will win seats from 
us in the Counties. We shall win from them in the Boroughs. 
I think we have a good chance of numbering two hundred and 
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eighty, or so. Deduct the Parnellites, and the other side will have 
only a majority of thirty, which experience has shown is not a 
working majority for a Radical Cabinet. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But if they win from you, as you say, in the 
Counties, what is to become of the Tory County members—the 
country gentlemen, I mean ? 

Democratic Tory.—They will largely disappear ; and a very good 
job, too. 

Patriotic Neutral.—Are you serious ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Of course, he is serious. Just ask 
yourself what Gladstone could have done, if he had a hundred and 
fifty followers as honest as Forster, and as candid as Goschen, and 
Tory county members are yet more honest and more candid than 
either of them. They will only do what they think right. 

Democratic Tory.—Yes, they are very impracticable. But their 
day is over; and their places will be taken in the Tory ranks by 
borough members, full of fight, just as bitter, and just as un- 
scrupulous as the rank and file of the Radical Party in the House 
are now; men you can trust to vote with their Party through 
thick and thin, and who will come up to the scratch whenever they 
are wanted. 

Patriotic Neutral.—You bewilder me. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Wait till the next House of Commons 
is constituted, and you will understand all about it! He is quite 
right. Unless we can get a majority of at least a hundred, it will 
go hard with us. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But why will not your people stick to you, 
' and vote with you, as steadily as the Tories of the Future, who, 
you tell me, will vote with their leaders ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Perhaps they will; except that our 
fellows get crotchety every now and then. Moreover, we differ 
among ourselves upon so many questions. 

Democratic Tory.—In fact, about everything except the necessity 
of keeping us out. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Precisely. And you cannot deny that 
we usually succeed. Union is strength ; and whenever we require: 
to be strong enough to baffle you fellows, we unite. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But, tell me; what are the issues upon 
which the General Election will be fought ? 

Unphilosophical Radical—Um! It’s rather too early to say. 

Democratic Tory.—Of course it is. It is a great mistake to 
make up your mind too soon. Circumstances change; and a. 
political Party that decides upon its Cry before the General Elec- 
tion comes, is like a man who prepares what he intends to say 
when he is going to propose to a woman of whom he cannot say 
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whether she will accept him or not. We shall be guided by 
circumstances. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But Egypt—but the Soudan—but Central 
Asia—but—will not these questions have much to do with the 
issue ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Nothing whatever. 

Democratic Tory.—At any rate, probably not ; and, in any case, 
very little. 

Patriotic Neutral—What! Do you mean to tell me that the 
death—I call it the murder—of Gordon will not be pressed by 
Tory candidates against the Government ? 

Democratic Tory.—By a few enthusiasts, doubtless; but they 
will be running after a cold scent. Gordon is dead, and, if not 
buried, forgotten. His murder, as you call it, would have told 
heavily against the Radicals, could we have had a General 
Election the day after the arrival of the news of his death. But 
it is too late. One nail drives out another. Politics are an affair 
of the last nail. 

Patriotic Neutral—Do you really mean to tell me that the 
merciless and meaningless slaughter of the followers of Osman 
Digna will not tell against the authors of it ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Not a rush. I don’t think it would 
tell even now. By November ,it will not tell at all. All these 
things will be ancient history by then. The cry, the incident, the 
excitement that will decide the General Election, four months hence, 
is possibly not yet in existence. You pelt your opponents with 
rotten eggs, but you don’t win votes with them. The death of 
Gordon, and the bootless battles in the Soudan, are rotten eggs. 
They still have some value, with which to smirch us, in a speech. 
But we are a precious sight more afraid of what can be done 
against us by recalling Childers’s proposed tax on Beer. 

Patriotic Neutral—And the Central Asian Question ? The 
Sacred Covenant? The slaughter of the Afghans at Penjdeh ? 
The shame, and humiliation, and injury inflicted upon England 
by the series of surrenders and tergiversation that have marked 
the lamentable business from first to last—will these also be 
irrelevant to the issue ? 

Democratic Tory.—To the practical issue, yes. We shall dwell 
upon them, of course; for they are excellent material for a speech. 
In fact, speeches could not be made unless one introduced a number 
of topics of a purely ornamental character. 

Patriotic Neutral—But I have found a good many’ people who 
are greatly affected by the matters you treat so lightly and dispose 
of so easily. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Yes, here and there a country doctor, 
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a cantankerous lawyer, an earnest parson, even some professors, 
and writers of leading articles. But who are they? They are not 
the Five Million Electors to whom we shall appeal. We really 
cannot afford to waste time, asking ourselves what is thought of us 
in drawing-rooms, parsonages, and upper middle-class debating 
societies. We are once more in fece Romuli. The new House of 
Commons must be constructed from mud upwards. You talk as if 
you had to deal only with marble. 

Democratic Tory.—-Nay, you need not look at me. He is quite 
right. I agree with every word he says. The fate of Gordon, the 
abortive Nile Expedition, the bundling of the Afghans out of their 
position by Russian sword and musket, with the British Boundary 
Commission looking on, will serve excellently well for a little ora- 
torical skirmishing. But the real battle will not be fought over 
anything of the sort. Moreover, we shall have to be cautious in 
referring even to these matters. If we dwell overmuch upon the 
collapse of the Expedition against the Mahdi, the other side will 
quickly raise the cry that we want to send out another Expedition. 
If we dwell upon the light heart with which Mr. Gladstone has 
caused twelve thousand poor devils of Arabs to be massacred for 
nothing at all, my friend would soon turn the tables on me by 
arguing that I must, therefore, be in favour of evacuating the 
Soudan, which was Mr. Gladstone’s own policy. Nothing is prac- 
tically gained by these recriminations.. Look what a cowardly 
Opposition! Swift comes the retort: Look what a Jingo Govern- 
ment! In all such matters, the last and most potent word of 
Party recrimination is, ‘‘ You ’re another ! ” 

Patriotic Neutral.—And is this really to be the verdict of the 
country upon all the miseries, and massacres, and humiliations of 
the last five years ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Yes, it is—if there is any verdict at 
all upon the question. In all probability there will be no verdict ; 
for the trial will be about something else ! 

Patriotic Neutral.—But what about all the money that has been 
spent in our military performances on the Nile and the Red Sea, 
and our preparations to defend a Sacred Covenant, which turned 
out not to be a covenant at all? The taxpayers will, at any rate, 
be alive to that feature of the situation. 

Unphilosophical Radical —The taxpayers! What taxpayers ? 
Those who have to pay—but they are the minority. 

Democratic Tory.—Just so. My good fellow, you live in the 
past, instead of in the future. The General Election will not be 
settled by what has happened, but by what is going to happen. 
The issue will turn, not upon Gordon’s death, but upon Hodge’s 
wages, or what Hodge can be persuaded to think will be his wages, . 
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if he will only support Radical candidates. Upon that ground, 
and in that sphere, I fear we are beaten already. Country gentle- 
men will not offer the rural electors other people’s land; and 
Radical candidates unquestionably will. What chance has a man 
who prates of the sacredness of property, even when dilating like- 
wise on the honour of England, when a candidate who is steeped 
to the lips in the shame of his country offers a slice of another 
man’s property to someone who has not got it—that someone being 
the judge of the general issue between them ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—That is only his way of confessing 
that the Tories are going to be licked in the counties. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But he promises himself revenge in the 
boroughs. 

Democratic Tory.—That I do. We have changed places. The 
Radical Party are now the Agricultural Party, the friend of the 
rural labourer. But politics are like Puss-in-the-Corner. You 
can’t take another man’s place without vacating your own. They 
have taken ours ; we shall take theirs. The only thing of impor- 
tance is to see that you are not left out in the cold. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But how will you take their place ? 

Democratic Tory.—Thus. Ready as our friend here, and his 
political associates, are to part with their traditional principles in 
the interests of their Party; willing, nay, eager as they may be 
to fling to the winds their old Shibboleths and to take up new 
cries, a certain amount of time is usually required for the opera- 
tion; and in the case of Protection to British Industry, we don’t 
intend to give them time. We have already been too quick for 
them. 

Patriotic Neutral.—You mean that the Radicals are too deeply 
pledged to Free Trade and its application, to abandon it. 

Democratic Tory.—To abandon it all at once. That they will 
abandon it in due course is as certain as the sun is in the 
heavens ; for no political Party ever fights a losing game long, 
and British Democracy is not going, any more than Democracy 
elsewhere, to sacrifice its wages to the theories of abstract 
thinkers. 

Patriotic Neutral.—Is that so? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Well, of course it is. We should fling 
over Free Trade to-morrow, if we could; but, as he says, we are 
hampered by our past professions. Moreover, a certain number of 
our people do not believe in the reality of the Fair Trade move- 
ment. And then, Bright is still alive, and Bright’s friends; and 
we should split our Party in two if we abandoned the principles 
of Free Trade—as yet. 

Democratic Tory.—I told you so. Therefore, in that matter, we 
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have them at a disadvantage. We accepted Free Trade because 
we could not help ourselves, not from conviction, still less from 
enthusiasm. We are free, therefore, to denounce it. Men’s preju- 
dices—in other words, their self-love—are so strong, that it would 
not be wise to denounce Free Trade too roundly. We pit against 
it Fair Trade and Protection to British Industry. Protection to 
the British farmer, and still more to the British landlord, seemed 
utterly unreasonable to the British shopkeeper and mechanic ; but 
the British shop-keeper and the British mechanic will think pro- 
tection to the British shopkeeper and the British mechanic the 
most reasonable thing in the world. If they smash us in the 
Counties, we shall smash them in the Boroughs. 

Patriotic Neutral.—How curious ! 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Is it not? Politics are very amus- 
ing. As he says, we have become the Agricultural Party, because 
the agricultural labourer has been enfranchised, and we want the 
agricultural vote, having been the first to bid for it. But while we 
have been invading their territory they have been invading ours. 
Tit for tat. All is fair in love, war, and politics. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But are you quite sure the Fair Trade and 
Protection to British Industry agitation will succeed in the 
Boroughs ? 

Democratic Tory.—Unquestionably, if properly conducted. The 
British workman has two characteristics, one of which he shares 
with the rest of mankind—deep attachment to his own material 
interests. The other is dislike and contempt of foreigners. The 
ery of Protection to British Industry appeals to both weaknesses. 
We shall denounce the injury done to British labour by the free 
importation of goods manufactured by people who will not take 
our goods in return—an injustice so manifest that it appeals to 
the simplest understanding. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But surely political economists have grappled 
with that fact, and laboured to show that—— 

Democratic Tory.—Political economists! Are you going to ap- 
proach five million voters with a treatise on Political Economy ? 
I myself don't pretend to know what Political Economy can or 
cannot prove. Its disquisitions are utterly irrelevant to the 
matter. It is idle to address arguments to men which they do 
not understand, even if the arguments be sound; and I am un- 
able to say whether the arguments in favour of Free Trade by 
political economists are sound or not. Probably they are not; 
for I never knew a philosopher to be right on any single subject 
of practical politics. We shall address the persons we have to 
address with arguments which those persons can understand ; and 
they will certainly understand, and unquestionably resent, the 
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exclusion of their manufactured goods from France, Germany, 
America, and the rest of the world, while the manufactures of 
France, Germany, and America can be poured into this country 
ad libitum ! . 

Patrtotic Neutral (to Unphilosophical Radical).—You are silent. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—What would you have me say? I am 
silent, because I cannot contradict him. Moreover, what does it 
matter ? They will still be in a minority; still have just sufficient 
votes to enable us still to enjoy the delight of out-voting them. 

Democratic Tory.—For a time. But wait a bit. When we have 
got Protection to British Industry, we shall begin to agitate for 
Protection to British Land and British Agriculture; and while 
the other side are busy in placing the agricultural labourer on 
the land, as an owner or occupier, we shall be busy making ready 
to procure his vote in the support of his new interests. 

Patriotic Neutral—You both of you seem very frank. Neither 
of you makes any secret of the strategy of his Party. 

Unphilosophical Radical—Why should we? We understand 
each other thoroughly. There is no secret nor mystery in the 
matter. We are both equally acquainted with the counters of the 
game. The only question is, who shall play them most skilfully. 
Politics are not like whist, but like chess. You see each other’s 
hands all along; or, if you don’t, it is because you are stupid. 
We see the danger to Free Trade that will arise from giving votes 
to the rural householder ; but that was our next inevitable move, 
after the Tories had given votes to the urban householder. Now 
that we have made that inevitable move, the move to be made by 
the other side, if it understands its business, is already decided. 

Democratic Tory—Yes; and we do understand. French silks 
and satins and champagnes, and the luxuries of the rich—won’t 
we work that oracle at the General Election? Childers did not 
-earry his Beer Bill. But he proposed it, and it shall be remem- 
bered against him in the latter day. 

Patriotic Neutral.—And what sort of men do you think will find 
their way into the new House? Do you suppose there will be 
much change in its personal composition ? 

Democratic Tory.—A considerable change. The House of Com- 
mons is supposed to be a lively place even now, though I can’t say 
I find it so. But it will be much livelier then. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—That it will. When the Tory Party 
consists mainly of Borough members, all anxious to be heard, all 
anxious to distinguish themselves. 

Democratic Tory.—All determined to push themselves, as your 
fellows do already, and to speak on every possible occasion, it is 
not easy to see how business will be got through at all. 
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Patriotic Neutral—You will miss the silent patriotic country 
gentlemen, then, won’t you ? 

Democratic Tory.—Oh dear, no. Our people then will do as the 
Radicals do now, speak for themselves, and then vote as they are 
told. Then, as for business, the less business we get through, the 
better, compatibly, at least, with the country not finding us out, 
and getting weary of us 

Patriotic Neutral—Don’t you think there is some chance of its 
getting weary of you, as it is? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—No, the country never gets tired of 
anything that amuses and excites it. The country is tired of the 
House of Lords, because the House of Lords is tired of itself, tired 
of its decorum, want of power, and absence of pyrotechnics. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But may not the House of Commons fall 
into disrepute ? 

Democratic Tory.—Disrepute with fastidious, thoughtful people. 
But five million electors are neither fastidious nor thoughtful. I 
see that Mr. Alfred Austin proposes to relieve us of some of our 
functions—our control of Foreign Policy, the Army, the Navy, etc. 
He might as well propose to relieve the winds of power over the 
waves. 

Patriotic Neutral.—Then you allow that you and the consti- 
tuencies that elect you are only waves and winds. 

Democratic Tory.—I suppose so. 

Unphilosophical Radical—What else would you have them? 
Power must reside and force must come from somewhere. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But do not our foreign relations, our Foreign 
Policy, and the interests of the Empire, suffer from their being 
subject to the action of mere winds and waves ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Possibly. But how is it to be helped ? 
The British Constitution is a costly experiment no doubt; par- 
ticularly of late. But then the British people are a rich people, 
and can afford to pay for costly experiments. Other countries, 
being poorer, can afford to pay only for one Foreign Policy. We, 
being rich, can afford to pay for half a dozen. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Foreign Policy, the foreign policy of the electors of 1874, cost us 
a certain amount. The foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone and the 
electors of 1880 has cost us considerably more. 

Patriotic Neuwtral—And you have got nothing for either, since 
the second annihilated the first. 

Democratic Tory.—No doubt. But these are luxuries, that rich 
communities willingly pay for. If we had a continuous consistent 
foreign policy we should have no wars, nor rumours of wars, no 
external difficulties of any kind, for people would think twice before 
picking a quarrel with England, strong, armed, united, and know- 
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ing its own mind. The British elector and taxpayer, the British 
reader of morning and evening papers, would lose his principal 
source of amusement and excitement. Think of the interest all 
our absurd blunders in Egypt have added to the daily lives of tens 
of thousands of capable British citizens ! 

Patriotic Neutral.—And the butchery of all those poor unfortu- 
nate Arabs ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Part of the general theatrical spectacle 
for which the British taxpayer apparently is willing to pay. The 
price of stalls has gone up of late years. We are a rich people, I 
tell you, and like our amusements dear. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But is there no right or wrong in these 
matters ? 

Democratic Tory.—Right or wrong ? I really cannot say. There 
is Tory and Radical: that is enough from a House of Commons’ 
point of view. You outsiders ask too much. We must attend to 
our business, which is to embarrass and oust our opponents. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But, again I say, what is to become of the 
Empire ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Of the Empire? What has always 
become of it. If matters get very bad, I suppose we shall fight; 
and if we fight, I suppose we shall win. 

Patriotic Neutral.—But if we don’t ? 

Democratic Tory.—Then we shan’t. The Empire is a very big, 
but a very vague phrase. The House of Commons is a very 
definite one. We all know it, some of us belong to it. Its debates 
{ll the papers, its rows and scandals amuse the public. It isa 
Club that I should not like to be turned out of. I have got accus- 
tomed to it. Everybody has got accustomed to it. Should it 
become unbearable after the next General Election, or the Elec- 
tion after that—well, one can leave it, and then I will become 
virtuous like you, and think of—the Empire. Meanwhile, I am a 
member with a constituency. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—It is surprising you do not see it. 
The first duty of every Englishman who is of the smallest conse- 
quence is to become a candidate. The first duty of a candidate is 
to become a member of the House of Commons. The first duty 
of a member of the House of Commons is to stick to his Party, 
consistently with the assertion and advancement of himself. That 
is the whole business. That is the law and all the prophets. 

Patriotic Neutral.—And the Irish Vote? It seems to me, if your 
calculations be correct, that each of you will get a shell, and 
Mr. Parnell will get the oyster. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—You look too far forward. One per- 
petually hears, first that one Party, and then the other, has 
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been coquetting with the Home Rulers; but it never comes to 
anything. 

Democratic Tory.—Precisely. Fred Milner, in his prompt, clever, 
straightforward way, has disposed of the charge that our people 
have any understanding with Mr. Parnell; and if there were any 
man on our side as silly as Herbert Gladstone, he would only 
afford some clever Radical Member the opportunity for clearing the 
other side of a similar aspersion. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—Meanwhile, we are all as civil as pos- 
sible to the Home Rulers. But we shall pledge ourselves to nothing 
until after the General Election. In politics, difficulties must be 
dealt with as they arise. There is no good in anticipating them. 
That only leads to committing oneself gratuitously beforehand. 

Patriotic Neutral.—It is quite refreshing to find political oppo- 
nents so well agreed. 

Democratic Tory.—We agree about the rules of the game; that 
is all. We are experts, and we understand it. You, my dear 
fellow, are an amateur. You want a different game altogether. 
In fact, you don’t want a game at all. What you ask for is im- 
possible. The English are a pugnacious people. Prize-fighting 
and cock-fighting have been put down by law. Party politics are 
the substitute for those manly sports, and a very good substitute 
it is. At present, the most important question of all is one to 
which you have not even alluded. 

Patriotic Neutral.—And that is ? 

Democratic Tory.—Whether the principal Radical cock will fight 
or not; in other words, whether the voyage in the Sunbeam will 
restore Gladstone’s voice. The result of the General Election does 
not depend upon Gordon’s death, but upon Gladstone’s larynx. 
Our fortunes are not in the hands of Mr. Parnell, but of Sir 
Andrew Clark. Given a cold wind at a particular moment, and 
it’s all over with the Great Liberal Party. At the present moment, 
the British Constitution is vox et preterea nihil. 

Patriotic Neutral.—Do you agree with him ? 

Unphilosophical Radical.—In the main. We may have no plan 
of campaign, but at any rate we have a General in reserve, and he 
can lead us where he chooses. Without him, we are a rabble. 

Patriotic Neutral—His famous umbrella, therefore, is an “ en- 
tout-cas.” 

Democratic Tory.—That’s about it. The odds, I think, are in 
our favour. Even if he recovers his voice by dint of nursing, 
he will retain it probably only on condition of not using it. ° 

Patriotic Neutral.—But I don’t quite understand about this 
Voice, upon which you both seem to lay so much stress. A mere 
voice cannot make Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy wrong—— 
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Unphilosophical Radical.—Can't it ? 

Patriotic Neutral.—Or conceal the fact that Mr. Chamberlain 
wants ransom for the agricultural labourer from the Marquis of 
Hartington. 

Democratic Tory.—How little you know! A Voice can non- 
establish or overthrow anything, just as once a Sword could. 
Upon the preservation or loss of Mr. Gladstone's voice everything 
depends. You might have read an article in the Times the other 
day upon the subject. The fact was treated as a perfectly natural 
one, that ought to excite no wonder, much less to suggest satire. 
(Lifting his glass.) I drink to all the stormy winds that blow. 

Unphilosophical Radical.—And I, to every gentle, renovating 
breeze. 


Patriotic Neutral.—And I will drink—in silence. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 


Tue death of the Mahdi and the mission of Sir Drummond Wolff 
are both supposed to have important bearings on the future of the 
Soudan, but the future ‘policy of the English Government on this 
subject is at present one of inscrutable mystery. There are no 
signs of any steps whatever being taken for the restoration of order, 
or even to find out what is the present condition of the country 
which, principally by the blundering of the English, has been de- 
voted to anarchy and disorder. Of all the future courses which 
might be decided upon, it is perfectly certain that England has, 
since the bombardment of Alexandria, rendered it perfectly impos- 
sible for Egypt to exercise any eflicient control over the Soudan, 
and, therefore, it must be allowed that, for weal or woe, the Soudan 
and Egypt must be considered as definitely severed, and in this 
severance, owing to its hasty and unnecessary abandonment, must 
be included the province of Dongola. 

Of other courses that are open to us, the first two that naturally 
present themselves to our minds are those proposed by Gordon, 
viz. the cession of the Soudan to the Turks or to Zobehr, and the 
payment to him or them of a subsidy. 

A third solution of the question, which is daily gaining ground, 
is the acquisition and government of the Soudan by Italy, a course 
which has much to recommend it, but which would to all spectators 
look very much as if we had asked another’ Power to take in hand 
a task which we either would not, or could not, successfully grapple 
with ourselves. To allow the Soudan tribes, negroes, negroids, 
and Semitic negroids all to stew in their own juice, has been re- 
commended by so-called philanthropists and politicians, and the 
feeling of disgust and weariness with which the very name of the 
Soudan is regarded by the British public goes far to strengthen 
this school in their ideas. 

The conquest of the Soudan by England, though now we should 
have little more than climatic and physical difficulties to contend 
with, may, in the present temper of the nation, be at once dis- 
missed from consideration. The death of the Mahdi having 
dissolved the bond of union which bound together the heterogeneous 
masses that opposed us, and snapped the mainspring of their 
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valour, fanaticism, we should have small difficulty in dealing with 
the minor chiefs who led the various sections of the movement, the 
most important of them all, Osman Digna, being reported by 
Consul Cameron to be weary of fighting, as well he may be, after 
the experiences of the last three years. 

But now that the question is ripe for solution, the whole nation 
recoils from the responsibility, and it seems most probable that the 
first convenient method that may be found of closing our connec- 
tion with the Soudan question will be adopted. The Italian 
acquisition of the country has, no doubt, much in its favour; 
but if the main object of Sir Drummond Wolff's mission to Con- 
stantinople is to advise the Sultan to acquiesce in its cession to 
them, he will find very many and great difficulties to contend 
with. If he does agree in the foundation of what will, at no distant 
date, prove to be an Italian-African Empire, we shall find a powerful 
maritime Power established as paramount in the Red Sea, and on 
the flank of the route to India vid the Suez Canal. 

We may be sure that the Soudan dominions of the Italians will 
soon be joined on to their colonies in the Gulf of Aden; and Shoa, 
Harar, and Northern Abyssinia being entirely surrounded by the 
Italian possessions, will become entirely dependent on them for all 
their commerce, and at no distant date beccme an integral portion 
of this African Italy. 

In the general interests of civilization it will be most desirable 
that these savage and semi-pagan countries should be brought 
under a firm and judicious government ; and the ancient renown of 
the Genoese and Venetians as colonists, travellers, and merchants, 
when, unfortunately, they were eager and often hostile rivals, 
augurs well for the success of their descendants in similar enter- 
prises in these newer and happier days when they are linked to- 
gether by bonds of blood and sympathy as members of a free and 
united country. 

In the position they now hold at Massowah there should be no 
difficulty in relieving the heroic garrison of Kassala,* and their 
doing so,would give to them both a moral and material right to a 
claim on the country in which they would restore peace and order. 
The Italians of Sicily and Naples should be able to stand the effects 
of the climate better than our Yorkshire and Kentish lads, but 
whether they would be animated by the same spirit of endurance 
is another question; and the privates of the army of occupation, 
being conscripts, may complain at being torn from their vines and 
olive-trees to fight and labour over sandy plains under a burning 
sun—to endure hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and perhaps to lose 


* Once more has * TOO LaTE” to be written. Kassala has at last surrendered. 
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their lives, for a project which, if it is to benefit anyone, may be 
expected to benefit the merchants and middle classes, and not the 
peasantry and labouring people, from whom the rank and file of the 
army are drawn. Still, these questions would not be for us to dis- 
euss : it rests with King Humbert and his advisers to act as they 
may think best for the interests of their country and people; and 
if they consider that while aiding in civilization and the promotion 
of commerce for the benefit of the whole world and the Soudan in 
particular, they are at the same time able to turn it to the profit 
of Italy, they would be very wrong if they did not undertake the 
enterprise, if we agree to their doing so. 

The giving up of the country to the Turks or Zobehr, as may be 
amply proved from Gordon's Journals, meaas simply that the 
slave-trade is again to flourish, and the area over which slave- 
hunting is carried on extended; and although Gordon, shut up in 
Khartoum and brooding on his own thoughts, may out of 
the sickness of his heart, after unutterable disappointments and 
under extraordinary trials, have recommended these two alterna- 
tives, it must be remembered that he only did so as a means of 
withdrawing the garrisons and enabling the English Government 
to escape from a dilemma in which they had placed themselves. 

It is to be hoped that we shall never consent to the Soudan 
being handed over to Turkish or Circassian Pashas, as would be 
the case if the rule of the Turks, pure and simple, were 
established, and it is hard to understand what moral or other 
right the Turks have to the sovereignty of the Soudan. The 
Soudan has been annexed since the autonomy of Egypt has been 
conceded, and the rights which the Sultan by the treaties of circa 
1840 possesses over the Soudan would be those of suzerainty and 
not those of sovereignty. 

English money would be needed to prop up either Zobehr or the 
Sultan, and it would be impossible under the circumstances to 
exercise any supervision over the expenditure of either, and surely 
the British public would not consent to the advance of a single 
penny which would under any circumstances lead to the enslaving 
of one man, woman, or child. Under these circumstances it may 
at once be conceded that the question of government of the Soudan 
either by Zobehr or by the Sultan directly, ought to be dismissed 
from the domain of politics. The Italian assumption of the duties 
we have neglected to fulfil would be convenient, but would it be 
honourable for this country ? 

As to ruling the Soudan, it comes to this. We will not rule it 
directly ourselves ; we must not let Zobehr or the Sultan rule it. 
We ought not to let the Italians rule it, and we cannot allow it to 
remain in a state of anarchy. What, then, are we todo? Does 
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any course lie open before us which would satisfy our national 
honour, and at the same time be practicable? 

There is one, and one only, which would be economically prac- 
ticable, at the same time honourable to this country, and 
consult the claims of the Sultan and Italians. We might, by our 
Special Envoy, arrange with the Sultan that the coast-line of the 
Red Sea, southwards from and including Massowah, might be at 
once and definitely placed under the Italian flag, and Italy em- 
powered to make what arrangements and treaties she chose with 
the royal madman, King John, and his rivals, and form an Italian 
protectorate over Abyssinia and the country immediately adjacent, 
which, in the course of time, might peaceably develop into a 
flourishing Italian province. The Sultan should, as suzerain, and 
the Khedive, as his vassal, be associated in the act, grant a 
firman conferring rights over the Soudan on a corporation to be 
created by this same firman. The period for which this firman 
should be granted should be for a hundred and fifty years; and in 
return the corporation should, when order was re-established and 
the revenues of the Soudan in a prosperous position, pay a pro- 
portion of them to the Porte. 

As this corporation, company, or whatever the body might be 
called, would have at first great difficulties to contend with, and 
unavoidable expenses to meet, the English Government should 
assist them in the re-establishment of order by a subsidy such as 
that Gordon proposed should be given to the Turks or Zobehr. 
This subsidy should only be for a short period, and should con- 
stitute a first charge on the revenues of the Soudan, to be repaid 
even before the payment of the tribute to the Sultan, and also 
should only be used for purposes of which the British Government 
approved. 

The council of this corporation should be most carefully selected, 
and a proportion of its members should be nominated by the 
English Government, and all its communications with the Porte 
should be conducted through Her Majesty’s representative at Con- 
stantinople. Such a company would be able to treat with Osman 
Digna and the other chiefs of the rising in the Soudan, and to use 
means from which Her Majesty’s Government are now debarred. 
Even Osman Digna, if he came in and proved himself willing to 
be of use, might be made useful by a company, whilst it would 
hardly be compatible with the dignity of a Government to have 
dealings with one for whose head a price has been offered, and who 
for so long and so successfully has defied us. 

A company working with authority from the Sultan could utilise 
all the good qualities of the Turks, and might recruit, with his 
permission, a portion of their police force in his dominions. If 
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judiciously managed and organized, the company ought soon to 
restore order and tranquillity in the Soudan, and also prove a 
financial success. Such a company will also be able to do more to 
abolish slavery than all the actions and decrees of any Govern- 
ment; as it would (or should) be a commercial as well as a govern- 
ing body, they would be able in their trading ventures to employ a 
large proportion of those who are now engaged in the slave-trade, 
and by the establishment of legitimate commerce cause slavery to 
die out. 

It will no doubt be urged by many that the Soudan is such a 
wretchedly poor country that no trade can ever be established 
there, or if established ever pay, and in support of their contention 
they will point to the opinions so often expressed by Gordon in his 
Journals. The opinions of Gordon, no doubt, are of very great 
weight, and ought to be most carefully considered ; but that it will 
not pay to open up the Soudan to trade and civilization, I do not 
believe. 

Gordon, as mentioned above, was, at the time he wrote the 
Journal, alone and disappointed, watching for succour which never 
came, and surrounded by people who vexed his innermost soul ; 
and everything that he wrote in those last months at Khartoum 
took a pessimist tinge from his gloomy surroundings. 

Before the days of the Mahdi or Arabi the Soudan paid its way,* 
and the amount which flowed into side channels, instead of into 
the revenue chests, was enormous; perhaps Abou Saood, Nubar 
Pasha, and Zobeir might be able to tell us something of the profits 
of the Soudan trade some ten years ago. 

The Soudan must not be regarded by us as only a hunting- 
ground for slaves; there have been slave raids without number, 
countries have been depopulated, and misery and famine have 
stalked rampant through the land, but the profits on the slaves 
have not been the greatest of the profits of the merchants. We 
only a little more than a year ago had letters from Lupton Bey 
(now, it is to be feared, Sheikh Abdullah) in which he related how 
successful his government had been, and how much ivory he 
had ready to send down to Cairo. What he had then done in 
the Bahr-el-Gazelle could no doubt be done in other portions of 
the Soudan, and if the trade with Darfur and Kordofan is re-estab- 
lished, and a proper outlet provided by the Berber and Suakim 
Railway, a large portion of the trade from the regions round Lake 
Chad should come to the Red Sea instead of working north to the 
Mediterranean across the dangerous wastes of the Sahara. 


* When Gordon was Governor-General, previous to tke advent of the Aahdi, £70,000 
@ year surplus was paid by the Soudan; to Egypt this would pay interest at 4 per cent. 
en a capital of a million and three-quarters sterling. 
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It is not only in ivory either that the future trade of the Soudan 
will consist. Senna, without which the salts and senna of the 
British infant would be non-existent, comes from the Soudan. 
Gums and ostrich feathers are at present among the articles of 
trade ; and many more drugs, besides quantities of hides and horns, 
could be exported, if only means of transport were provided. 

The revenue of the suggested company would be drawn from 
several sources. For the administration of justice and maintenance 
of order a poll or house tax should be instituted ; licenses to trade 
and customs duties should pay for the cost of executive govern- 
ment ; the steamers which should be established on the Nile, and 
the Suakim-Berber Railway should, after payment of expenses, 
return a profit to their proprietors, and the trading agents of the 
corporation should be able every year to make large returns to 
their employers. 

The main difficulty in the success of any such scheme as this is 
the aversion with which the name of the Soudan will cause it to 
be regarded by the investing public, but the Government subsidy 
or subvention, in the first place, should prove the bona fides of the 
affair. Unfortunately, it is very easy to get many enthusiastic 
people to speak on platforms and after public dinners, and to 
assert their desire for the pacification and regeneration of the 
Soudan, or for any other praiseworthy object; but when it comes 
to the question of risking money and working hard, these same 
people are very apt to disappear from the ranks of the enthusiasts, 
and to leave the Soudan, or whatever it may be, to its fate. A 
very small amount of encouragement on behalf of a few leading 
men of the different political parties would soon enable this scheme 
to be set on foot, and, if properly backed up, to receive the cordial 
support of the Government, but tne difficulty at the present time 
is to find a person of sufficient influence to take the initiative and 
direct the whole movement. 

No doubt many will tell us that the Soudan and the Nile is to 
to be regenerated through the Congo. Now I wish in every way 
to give credit to what has been done on the Congo, and the dis- 
interestedness and philanthropy of those who organized the meet- 
ing which Mr. Stanley, under the auspices of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, addressed at the Mansion House. There was a great deal 
of talking and enthusiasm in words, but, unless I am mistaken, 
the pecuniary returns were about £20, and this in answer to an 
appeal for £100,000, to enable the Congo Soudan expedition to 
be despatched and placed on a permanent footing. 

Mr. Stanley spoke for his own river and his own work, but his 
saying that 6,000 miles of the passage from the Mansion House to 
the Nile basin, vid the Congo, was as safe as the journey from 
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London to Liverpool, was, to say the least of it, an euphemism. 
To compare the routes to the slave districts by the Nile and the 
Congo was a daring undertaking, and although, perhaps, when Mr. 
Stanley spoke, and even yet, there would be difficulty in making 
one’s way from Suakim to Berber, I am disposed to believe that if 
two expeditions were despatched, and directed to reach the upper 
waters of the Bahr-el-Gazelle with all speed, that at the present 
moment the one that went by Suakim would arrive long before one 
that took the route by Vivi and Stanley Pool. 

A fitting memorial to Gordon would be the abolition of the slave 
trade in the Soudan, and this can be most effectually carried out 
by the establishment of order, the development of legitimate 
commerce, and the facilitation of transport. 

A British company, such as has been pointed out above, would 
do much to restore English honour and prestige, and, properly 
supported and controlled, could not fail to show to the world that 
England has still some of her vital force remaining, and that, 
though she may have sacrificed mountains of treasure, and the 
blood of some of her noblest sons has been shed, and hitherto in 
vain, having once put her hand to the plough, she does not intend 
to look back. 

The abolition of slavery has become so intertwined with the 
feelings of Englishmen that there will be no deeper disgrace to 
cast upon the Government or Parliament of any period than that 
they abandoned a country to anarchy and slavery. 

Useful and hearty assistance in the suppression of African 
slave trade can be rendered on the Congo, and we may hope that 
at some not distant time the borders of two States, in neither of 
which there mourns a slave, may be coterminous in Africa. 
The Congo Free State has much to do in the organization of its 
enormous territories, and eradicating slavery from them; and 
when the physical advantages which we find in the Soudan are 
considered, we cannot help being convinced that its freedom from 
this bitter curse will be assured before the rulers of the Free 
State have abolished the desolation and abomination of slavery in 
all their borders. 


V. Lovett Cameron. 
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Is a New Constitution Wanted ? 
To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
We begin to play with words, but in the end they play with us. —-Max MiLuer. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The very able paper in your last, by Mr. A. Austin, has no fault 
save its title. That his voice should utter such a cry was startling. I 
venture to deprecate it as unwise, especially when it is really a mis- 
nomer. The writer does not, in fact, propose a new Constitution. The 
changes he advocates will not command universal assent, but, were 
they to be so prevailing, the Constitution would not be altered. They 
are well within the rich, deep, strong, historic power of that unwritten 
ideal which has no counterpart, whose unseen impalpable reality has, 
with such wondrously recuperative force, survived so many deadly 
assaults—Tudor despotism, Cromwellian overthrow, and the perilous 
Jacobean transference of the supreme authority ; it survived also the 
first Reform Bill, and the “leap in the dark” of 1867, and, though now 
confronted by a further disturbance of equilibrium, is not (pace Mr. 
Austin) in “ ruins” yet. 

2. Until the ruin is accomplished and Englishmen have less faith in 
their country than the Roman, who saw his land despoiled, yet chal- 
lenged the future with a golden pledge, it is somewhat rash to throw 
out the essentially revolutionary suggestion of ‘‘a new Constitution.” 
All that is good in Mr. Austin’s suggestions may certainly be had at a 
lees price than a new ideal; not one of the proposed “ departures ” 
requires such fundamental handling. Such changes as affect the House 
of Commons—local self-rule, Imperial Federation, continuity of foreign 
policy—the old Constitution, as it is, can assimilate, and “ greater things 
than these,” into its own vitality, and itself remain the same. Ireland 
has had a Parliament, without an alteration of the Constitution; and 
whether the changes proposed be good or bad, necessary or not, they 
are essentially a question of function, and no more. 
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8. There is exaggeration, and too much acquiescence, in the popular 
phraseology about the present status of the House of Commons. Is it 
@ permanent status? Perhaps not. The Barons had their innings of 
yore, then the Crown, and now the House of Commons; but the 
balance may be restored through the moderation and compromise in- 
herent in the national character. It is to be hoped that the English- 
men are still in a minority who wish to crush out and silence every 
other voice in our Imperial rule except their own “‘ cackle ” and Caucus. 
The whole nation and the Fourth Estate have to be counted with, even 
by the Commons’ House; its ephemeral, accountable majority is not 
omnipotent ; it dare not, and (if shorter Parliaments complement the 
extended suffrage) will less and less dare to resist or defy the invisible 
might of the whole country’s will. That will is the only supreme force, 
and its ‘breath has made” both Ministers and their Commons’ 
majority ; and that it was which dominated over both, and heretofore 
compelled the Crimean war, and secretly destroyed the late Ministry. 

4. Mr. Austin’s great demand is paramount in his claim for a 
“standing committee” upon foreign affairs. He would have us 
imitate Prussianized Germany, Austrian Hungary, and the United 
States in tho control of our foreign policy. Are we assured of the 
continuity of Germany and Austria in their external réle? They are 
not ancients in practice, and a changed foreign policy is quite a familiar 
idea with the former. The United States have hardly felt the urgency 
of foreign affairs, i.e. as to war. Their one great war was one of over- 
mastering necessity rather than of policy; the irresistible momentum 
of public opinion, and colliding interests really determined it, or, as a 
Northern man said to me at the time, ‘a sublime common sense 
urged us to a national unity.” Then, as to mere continuity, no modern 
power can compare with Russia for a century’s magnificent continuance 
of policy; it is as ‘the laws of the Medes and Persians,” but it is 
above “‘ standing committees,” and defiant of the real nation itself. 

5. But is it true that England’s foreign policy has always been vacil- 
lating? Nay! that has not been the tradition of the nations against 
us. The Indian conquests were the result of no changeful policy. The 
taunt of France that we were a nation of shop-keepers, and made war 
for our interests rather than for ‘‘ glory,” points to a uniform course, if 
not to high philosophy in our policy. The titanic wars of the First 
Napoleon were ended by the equally titanic exertions, for a quarter of a 
century, of England. We had no variable policy during the forty years’ 
peace, whilst the national wealth passed measure. To protect the flag 
of a world-wide commerce, and to open new fields of enterprize, were 
the ‘“‘ ruling ideas.” It was not vacillation that lost us the American 
States, nor was there any more fixed idea abroad than that what 
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England began she would carry through and maintain with bull-dog 
tenacity. 

When did an uncertain foreign policy begin, or, rather, when did the 
nations begin to doubt and speculate upon that policy? Only during 
the long peace, when the grandeur of a Sydney Smith, a Nelson, a 
Wellington, had lost their attraction, through the too-absorbing in- 
terests of trade, simultaneously with the change to ‘‘free trade” and 
the caitiff cry of the ‘* Peace-at-any-price ” party ; when millionaires were 
multiplied, and Peel—a merchant of merchants by heritage—was heard 
to warn that a ‘‘too great accumulation of wealth—not well distributed 
—a plutocracy, was not in harmony with the Constitution of this 
country.” It is, doubtless, a troublesome order of Providence that 
great money-bags bring anxiety and timorousness to private men and to 
States, but it is only 

Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, 

and the fact is unalterable. So, in 1853 there was much to favour a 
speculator upon the ‘Sick Man’s” weakness, and upon England's 
changed foreign policy, and Russia believed in our reproach, and that 
we had become blind with gold-dust and careless of our old ally at 
Stamboul. At last the Lion awoke, the nation spake, the spell of peace 
was broken, and a chapter of shame and glory was written in blood in 
the Crimea. Then, for fourteen years, the nation substantially was 
‘* itself again,” till Mr. Gladstone madly, wickedly, cruelly set free the 
pinioned paw of the Bear, by caving in to Russia’s audacious repudiation 
of the Treaty of Paris, and thus opening again, more intensely than 
ever, the Eastern Question. The warlike use of her advantageous re- 
pudiation awakens horror and loathing at that frightful Crimean waste 
of our best blood and treasure, undertaken solely to prevent this use. 

Lord Beaconsfield saved Constantinople, not by a new foreign policy, 
but by continuing the old, whose tradition was not broken, at home or 
abroad, and certainly had never been expressly rejected. 

It remained for Mr. Gladstone, the first of English Ministers to set 
the example of direct reversal of a policy approved by the nation, and to 
rise to a frenzy of passion in denouncing that policy, and frantically 
proclaiming his intention to undo all that his predecessor had done. 
He tried to do so, in vain, with splendid imbecility of action, and effected 
five years of disaster, bloodshed, and shame, ending with the ‘‘ indelible 
disgrace” of sacrificing the martyr-hero, C. Gordon. 

6. What I hold, then, to be the real truth is that our foreign policy is 
not permanently unstable, and the other Governments know this as well 
as ourselves. They stood aghast at Mr. Gladstone’s magniloquent folly 
and gave him the “ cold shoulder,” and more, and so helped us back to 
the equilibrium of our traditional continuity, and upon that historical 
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réle of policy I believe the nations with whom we have been allied in 
the past are still willing to trust, the aberrations of a few years, their 
abnormal extravagance and their author’s Fetisch notwithstanding. 

On the one grand question, then, with Mr. Austin—our foreign policy 
—if the assumption on which he founds his advice of ‘‘ a standing com- 
mittee " is mistaken, ‘‘ the new Constitution ” is uncalled for ; but were 
it ever so certain, I fear the form of the new thing would be impractic- 
able for many reasons, of which I here need only hint at a few. (1.) 
What relation would such a committee hold to the Ministry of the 
day? (2.) To whom would it be responsible, under our system of 
Government? (8.) Would an irresponsible permanent council be toler- 
able? Would not the national will, when “ at flood,” sweep away such 
a barrier as it ousts a Ministry? (4.) Would Ministerial responsibility 
be possible, with this higher factor behind it, or, if not, what then—a 
real governing Sovereign or a Dictator ? 

But, admitting all the force of Mr. Austin’s five separate causes, 
pointing to some rearrangement of functions, it is surely a super- 
sanguine hope that the House of Commons, whether for one or five 
causes, will ever consent to diminish its own ‘“ powers”; and to show 
this to be the real aim of ‘the new Constitution ” is certainly to 
court the disappointment of laying “the snare in the sight of any 
bird.” 

Meanwhile, all that is wanted, including the “curtailing” of the 
power of the House of Commons, may be brought to pass through the 
new power added to the Constitution on its own lines. The near future 
is, perhaps, not more a portent than a hope. It may be that the House 
itself will be greatly changed ; that its power will be checked by the 
increased momentum, and quicker control, of the national will; and 
that the unprincipled association of men of hostile convictions—Whig, 
Republican, semi-Communist, and what not—held together by One- 
Man power, a great medicine man, full of gifts and promises (not 
bribes, of course), will no longer be called “‘ the great Liberal Party,” 
or allowed to rule in the place of a really national party, with a solidarity 
of conviction on all the great outlines of home and foreign policy and 
of national interests. 

I am, 
Your very obedient Servant, 

Temple Ewell, Dover, W. F. Hopson, M.A. 

13th August 1885. 
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Our Junior Conservatives. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Whilst we are so anxiously and earnestly directing our energies 
towards the overthrow of our common political enemy in the approaching 
struggle in the constituencies, we are, I fear, in danger of losing sight 
in a measure of the fact that in order to secure a future generation of 
Conservative and Constitutional workers, we must assiduously attend 
to the organization of that large body of Conservative youths whose 
existence throughout the country has already in many ways been made 
manifest. We read in the public press more and more frequently that 
a Junior Radical Club has been formed here, a Junior Liberal Associ- 
ation organized there ; and unless we quickly rise to a comprehension of 
the importance of banding our youth together, we will ultimately find 
that inaction on the part of the Conservative party, combined with the 
proselytising efforts of the other side, will have left us very few of our 
previously Conservative young men to unite together in the interests of 
the Constitutional cause. We should in this instance not be above 
learning our mode of procedure from our opponents, and emulating 
their activity; we should not hesitate, wherever opportunity and cir- 
cumstances permit, to open out Junior Conservative Associations. I do 
not mean that permanent premises should be acquired, and that asa 
natural consequence a large permanent expenditure should be entailed ; 
the thing can be gone about ina much more simple manner. I am 
connected with a Junior Conservative Association in the North of 
England, which has now been in existence for about a year. Being 
composed to some extent of youths engaged in manual labour, and who, 
although ardent enough in their attachment to Conservative principles, 
find it inconvenient to pay a large lump subscription, we have had to 
meet the circumstances of the case by requiring a very small fee (two- 
pence per head) to be paid at each meeting of the association. Whether 
a registered member attends or not he pays his quota all the same. 
Now we have twenty-four members in the organization, each of whom, 
of course, contributes the necessary twopence ; this brings the income 
received at each meeting to four shillings. The meetings vary in their 
periodicity, being sometimes once a week, sometimes once a fortnight, 
and sometimes once a month. Now, of course, it is obvious that with 
an income such as this it is impossible for us to maintain permanent 
premises, the consequence being that we hire a room in a Mechanics’ 
Institute, paying half-a-crown rental for every night it is occupied. The 
amount of money collected at a meeting pays the rent of the room, and 
after this has been paid away we are able to add eighteenpence to a 
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small surplus fund. This shows, then, on what a small amount of money 
an association can be more than carried on. At our gatherings papers 
of a political nature are read and commented on, the readers always 
being appointed a meeting in advance. At every fourth meeting the 
treasurer brings up a balance-sheet, and at every eighth the secretary 
reads a report relative to the working of his department. The existence 
of such organizations of Junior Conservatives as that I have alluded to 
serves a double purpose: the youths who happen to be members not 
only receive a more extended knowledge of the aims and objects of 
Conservatism by meeting to study and discuss its principles, but if they 
are of that material of which the members of the above club are con- 
stituted, they are also always ready to help the local Senior Conservative 
Association ; they are always prepared to do their utmost towards 
furthering the interests of the Conservative cause in the district in every 
honourable way. The times are such that we must entirely dispense 
with the quasi services of the kid-glove fraternity. The whole brother- 
hood is a nuisance and a drag. We desire, and it is necessary that we 
should have, earnest, willing workers, both for the present and the 
future ; and in order that our principles may in the approaching years 
be stoutly vindicated, and protected from the furious onslaughts of the 
combined forces of Communistic Radicalism, drifting Liberalism, and 
humbugging Whiggism, we will lose nothing, but, on the contrary, will 
gain much by having an army in training. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Blyth. Kenpatt Rosrson. 


An Indian Officer’s View of the Afghan Question. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have read the debate in the House of Commons on Afghan- 
istan and Herat very carefully, and am of opinion that the real and 
true importance of Herat to India has not yet been pointed out to 
the British Public. The question has only been considered with 
reference to a possible advance of Russia to Afghanistan, and even- 
tually to India. It is agreed on all hands that Russia’s real object is 
Constantinople, and, consequently, a sea-border on the Mediterranean, 
and an outlet from the Black Sea; also a revenue-paying country 
to recoup her for the tremendous outlay incurred by the expenses of 
her army in Central Asia and Turkestan. 

The British Parliament have almost admitted that the seizure of 
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Herat by Russia will not be regarded as a casus belli, and it may, 
therefore, be accepted as a fait accompli; it is also stated that our 
counter-move will be occupation of Candahar, and connection by rail- 
way with it to India; so that in looking forward to the future, as it 
is incumbent on statesmen to do, let it be supposed that Herat is in 
the possession of Russia. The question then arises: ‘*‘ What will she 
do with it?” 

For many years Herat has been called the Key of India, but I 
contend, and will endeavour to show in this paper, that Herat is the 
key of Persia; that Persia is the key of Turkey in Asia Minor, and of 
Constantinople; and that Constantinople is the key of India. The 
range running along the Attrek from the Caspian to Herat is easily 
capable of defence by Persia, and, as is shown in McGregor’s Khorassan, 
contains a number of strong defensive positions. Herat commands all 
the passable roads over the Paropamisus range, and from Herat to Balkh 
the mountains are almost inaccessible, and impassable to an army, so 
that the possession of Herat by Russia completely protects her left 
flank, and India could deal her no blow. 

Russia will then connect Herat by railway with Kizil Arvat and 
with Merve, and will effect a junction with her armies from the 
Caucasus and from Taskent and Orenburg. 

Now, what is her next step? She does not intend to batter her 
head against the mountains of Afghanistan, and to spend more money, 
and to cripple herself by attempting to conquer a country which can 
never pay her any revenue, and eventually run the chance of meeting 
the might and strength of England in India. Having taken Herat, 
she commands all the easy roads into Persia, whose right flank is 
completely turned; and in a few years will commence a simultaneous 
attack on Persia from the Caspian and from Herat. The question 
must then arise, ‘‘ Are we going to allow Persia to fall into the hands 
of Russia ; if not, how are we prepared to defend her ? 

Our position at Candahar, although valuable as a means for defence 
of India, is valueless as a means of protecting and affording aid to 
Persia. The lines of communication between Candahar and Persia 
are bad; and an army marching from Candahar towards Persia would 
expose its right flank to a Russian attack from Herat. An English 
army would, therefore, have to operate from the Persian Gulf, and to 
march hundreds of miles through Persia before it could even get 
touch of the Russian army. It may, therefore, be conceded that Herat 
in the hands of Russia, the English Government would not undertake 
the defence of Persia, and Persia unaided must, in course of time, be 
absorbed by Russia. 

It may now be supposed that Persia has been subdued and con- 
quered by Russia, who, by this conquest, will obtain a sea-border, and 
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an opening to the sea from the Persian Gulf. Her opportunities for 
harassing India, and for stirring up unrest and a sense of disquietude, 
are increased a hundredfold, and the finances of India would be 
thrown into dire confusion. A large fort would have to be built at 
Kurrachi, and a large fleet of ironclads maintained to watch the Persian 
Gulf; the army in India would have to be more than doubled. 

Russia would then make railways through Persia, from the Caspian 
to Teheran, from Teheran to Bagdad and the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Russia would then have completed railway and steamer connection 
from St. Petersburg to the Persian Gulf. Her trade interests with the 
East would, therefore, be independent of Constantinople and the Suez 
Canal. This would enable her to absorb a considerable portion of 
trade from Australia, China, and India, and British mercantile interests 
would be greatly imperilled. 

We may suppose a certain number of years to elapse, during which 
Russia will develop the internal resources of Persia, and will build 
railways serving at once a strategic and commercial purpose. Forts 
would also be built at important places, and a strongly fortified position 
created on the Persian Gulf. Russia, in possession of Persia, has, as 
mentioned above, obtained the key to Asia Minor. 

From Persia she will turn her attention to the conquest of Asia Minor, 
and to this end will make a railway from Bagdad up the Euphrates valley 
to Alexandretta. Cyprus, some years before, will probably have been 
ceded by a Radical Ministry to Russia. Russia will now have a strong 
position on the Mediterranean, and also threatens the rear of Turkey, 
so that the position now is—Cyprus in the hands of Russia, a powerful 
fleet in the Mediterranean, another in the Black Sea. 

Russia always waits her opportunity, and the moment France and 
Germany are battling with each other will be the signal for another 
forward movement on the part of Russia, and Turkey attacked from 
north, east, and south must succumb to Russia. Constantinople at- 
tacked from the Mediterranean and from the Black Sea, must also fall 
to her. Constantinople and Cyprus in her hands, and a strong position 
in the Persian Gulf, she may possibly now turn her attention to the 
conquest of India. 

Constantinople controls the Suez Canal, and reinforcements from 
England for India would have to be despatched round the Cape. And 
now England, having allowed opportunity after opportunity to pass by, 
must reap the fruits of her policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” and must, 
perforce, fight for the possession of India. 

Of course most of what has been written above is visionary, and more 
or less of the nature of the dream of the Russian soldier, but still not 
altogether removed from the realm of possibility nor even of pro- 
bability. I have thus endeavoured to show the awful importance of 
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Herat to Russia, and the absolute necessity of its occupation by 
England. 

Now it may fairly be asked, what steps should be taken to avert the 
direful calamities predicted above. The answer is, first and foremost, 
the occupation of Herat by a coup de main; and this could have been 
accomplished with the greatest ease last March. During that month 
there are about thirty thousand Powindah camels in the Dera Ismail 
Khan district about to return to Afghanistan by the Gomal Pass, ten 
thousand of which could have been utilized for transport purposes. In 
two weeks’ time the whole of the Punjab Frontier Force might have 
been quietly concentrated at Tonk, situated sixty miles from Dera Ismail 
Khan, under the pretence of an expedition against the refractory 
Waziris. 

At Rawal Pindi two army corps had been collected to meet the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, and the attention of the world was directed and fully 
occupied by the proceedings of the durbar. A firm attitude on the part 
of Lord Dufferin would easily have compelled the Ameer to see the 
necessity of acquiescing, and of cordially supporting our occupation of 
Herat ; the mere fact of our refusal to supply him with arms, ammu- 
nition, and money would have necessitated his acceptance of our terms. 
In the face of the world, we have always claimed the right of inter- 
fering with Afghanistan, and a secret expedition to Herat would have 
been no breach of faith with Europe. 


Measures Proposed. 


On the 15th March the Punjab Frontier Force to be massed at Tonk, 
fully equipped and furnished with transport. Strength as under :— 
11 Native Infantry Regiments at 700 rifles = 7,700 
4 ,, Cavalry = ,, 600 sabres = 2,400 
4 Batteries Mountain Artillery 6guns = 24 guns. 
The Punjab Frontier Force to be commanded by Sir Charles 
McGregor, K.C.B, 


Brigadier of Cavalry - - - - - Colonel Lance. 
Brigadiers - Colonel McQueen, C.B., and Colonel Keen, C.B. 
Chief of the Staff - - - - Colonel Lockhardt. 


This force to march through the Gomal Pass and to be met near 
Candahar by a force from Quetta on 15th April; both forces to be 
commanded by General Sir Frederick Roberts. 

Force from Quetta :— 


3 British Infantry Regiments at 800 = 2,400 men. 
Sa Cavalry o » 02 = 700 ,, 
2 Native a - » 600 = 1,200 ,, 
2 Horse Artillery Batteries ,, 6 = 12 guns. 
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2 Heavy Batteries at 6 = 12 guns. 
1 Siege Train. 

2 Native Inftry. Pioneer Rgts. ,, 700 = 1,400 men. 
8 Companies Sappers & Miners,, 100 = 800 ,, 


General Commanding - Sir Herbert McPherson, V.C., K.C.B. 
Brigadiers - Sir Oriel Sauner, K.C.B., and General Gordon, C.B. 
Chief Engineer - - - - Colonel Aineas Perkins, C.B. 

The two forces to unite at Candahar on 15th April, and to arrive at 
Herat on 15th May. Candahar would also have to be garrisoned, and 
communication kept up with Quetta. 

The great difficulty in moving a large force is the procuring of 
forage for transport animals without previous preparation. But during 
the months of March and April the young wheat is just fit for use for 
purposes of forage, and no difficulty would have been experienced. 
Grain would have been carried on camels. 

The following steps to be taken to prevent information from filtering 
to the Russian Government :—Fill the newspapers with accounts of the 
durbar at Rawul Pindi, take the principal newspapers into confidence, 
and let it eventually leak out that a Waziri expedition is contemplated, 
and so prevent the editors from possibly rightly conjecturing the 
raison d'etre of the expedition; control over the telegraph wires to 
Europe from Bombay, &c.; delay mail steamers, &c. at Aden, by report 
of broken shaft, &c., and also at other places; instruct Sir Peter 
Lumsden to prevent information and spies from crossing from Herat 
to the Russians ; fortify principal passes from Russian side into Herat, 
also Herat itself, so as to prevent Russians seizing Herat by a coup de 
main. 

By these means a force of 15,000 men might have been thrown into 
Herat by the 15th May; and, with a sphynx-like smile, England might 
have retorted before the whole world, ‘‘ Beati possidentes!”” Europe 
would have first wondered, and then applauded the boldness and de- 
cision of the stroke. The prestige of England in the East and in 
Central Asia would have been trebled. 

Now let us look at the situation and see how, without firing a single 
shot, the progress of Russia has been arrested: Persia protecting her 
territory from the Caspian along the mountains by the Attrek ; England 
at Herat; the Ameer of Afghanistan, supported by England, using the 
full resources of his country to protect Maimeneh and Balkh. Then, in 
course of time, if England would only remain true to her mission in the 
East, and pursue a firm, consistent, and continuous policy, she would 
make conventions with Persia and Turkey. 

A loan of fifty millions, guaranteed by England, could be raised with- 
out the smallest difficulty at less than four per cent, Money to be 
expended as follows :— 
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Railway completed from Quetta to Candahar and Herat. 

Railway from Kurrachi to Bushire, from Bushire to Bagdad, Bagdad 
to Teheran and Herat. 

Also up the Euphrates Valley from Bagdad to Alexandretta ; and, of 
course, several minor branch lines. 

These railways would not, of course, pay the interest on the capital 
for some years, but England would gain indirectly by the vast markets 
opened up for her commerce in Turkey and in Persia. In England the 
industries now suffering from depression of trade and from want of new 
outlets, are those of cotton, iron, and coal, also the shipping interest ; 
and these are precisely the industries that would benefit from the 
measures proposed. Increase of commerce is synonymous with increase 
of wealth and prosperity ; and increase of wealth means an increase in 
the yield of taxation now imposed. An income-tax of one penny in the 
pound is now said to yield two millions ; it would then yield, probably, 
two and a half millions. 

I therefore maintain that, whereas Herat might have been occupied 
by the expenditure of a couple of millions, consequently Persia and 
India protected and all Russian scares averted; but that if Russia is 
allowed to occupy Herat, and de facto to threaten India, and possibly 
eventually to occupy Persia, our expenditure for the defence of India 
will be hundreds of millions, also indirectly an enormous loss of wealth 
by a decrease of trade and by diminution of prestige. If England occu- 
pies Herat, the Russian advance will be permanently arrested, and the 
great advantage of finality will be attained. England, in a calm and 
judicial spirit, would then be in a position to say to Russia: “ Our 
boundaries are now contiguous, and must be respected. We, on our 
part, are prepared to acknowledge the good work you are doing in 
Central Asia, and that the interests of humanity and civilization are 
served by your presence in those regions, and we will permit you to 
develop the resources of your newly-acquired possessions. On the other 
hand, if you attempt to advance further, or interfere in the slightest 
degree in the affairs of Persia or of Afghanistan, then it is war to the 
knife with you in every quarter of the world. A British fleet will 
operate both in the Baltic and in the Black Sea. Turkey, aided by us, 
will be incited to recover Kars and Erzeroum ; Persian troops, under 
British officers, will attack your communications from the Caspian to 
Serrakhs. An English army from Herat will sever the communications 
between your armies of the Caspian and of Turkestan. The Turkomans 
of Merv and the surrounding districts will be given money and arms to 
rebel against you; China will attack you on the Kuldja frontier, and 
your possessions in the Southern Pacific will be wrested from you. 
The sword will not be sheathed, peace will not be offered, until we have 
rolled you back to the Caucasus.” 
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On the other hand, if Russia occupies Herat, the power of offence 
will rest with her; the Central Asian question will always remain open, 
and will ever be a constant source of irritation and of annoyance ; 
India will be brought to the verge of bankruptcy, as even a feint on the | 
part of Russia will cause a scare in India, and each scare will cost the | 
country more than five millions; so that a constant repetition of such | 
expensive scares would, in a very few years, ruin the wealthiest 
country in the world. 

The party in England who have ere now called out ‘‘ Perish India 
and British Interests” will come to the front, and with increased 
vigour clamour for the cession of India and the Colonial possessions of 
England; and England, deprived of the inheritance handed down by 
her forefathers, will sink to the level of a third-rate Power, amid the 
impotent cursing and gnashing of teeth of posterity. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Crecirt B. Browntow, 
Lieutenant, 1st Punjab Infantry. 


United Service Club, Simla, 
26th June 1885. 
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